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Foreword 



Pk1\"A ri-: lM)i;STKN" in ihc united Suiie.s uwludcs 
:m oxUMisivo oeliu.itinn aiul li:iinini: nVsKmii iIkiI Ikis 
Jovciopod pmK'ipally iVoni biisiiiL^ss's need lo li:iiisl;ite 
the L:eiiei:il skills nl neuly IuiclI eniplo\ees into moie 
partieuhir joli ^■ompeieiKies. .md lo eiiMire the eoii- 
miuiniZ adapt. ititMi ot' its work force in new knnwled^e 
and teelinoloiiy , As this sind>- eonlhnis. there is no 
doubt in the minds of eorpoiate e\eei)ii\es ihai lliesc 
are neeessar\ and leiziiiniate tiinelionN !■>! ijuhi>ti\' to 
pertorni , 

fo niaii> phiinieis iti iioveinnieni and various qnasi- 
publie iiiNlitm KMis. liie corporate eLhieaiion and I'ainiiii: 
sNsieni appears \o connect with, or brush closely In . a 
lunnber ol' educalion-rclated .social aiul economic prob- 
lems the iiaiisition ot' youth from school to woik. 
productivity, rnbalances betweeiti^ob skilK and niaikei 
needs, opportunities for women anil ininoimcs. avei tine 
occupatinnal obsolescence and facilitatinu career chan^ie 

and to have the potential for neuoi enlarjjed roles ni 
then manaiiemeni. If the nature of these roles is not 
clear, an important reason is that the c<Mp*>raie educa- 
tion and irainiui: svMem itself is larLiel> hidden in 
^had.'W^ seen dunly. if at all, and ceiiaiii iis p.nis 
t^lien mistaken t"<M the wlmlc. 

I he principal ami ot this sliid>-, then, is to illuminate 
this teirain. It is al.o lumped, however, that iis overview 



ot current busmess pi act ices will biin^ some liesh per- 
spectives ii> companies in ihe manaiiement ot' their 
particular employee development activities. 

Ketlecliiii: the public inieiesi in the views ol' cor- 
porate executives and the practices of business t'irnis m 
this area, a major share ol tlu> tundm^j tor thissiud\ was 
piovided l\\ the Cainei^ie Corpoijtion of New Yoik and 
b> ihe Kockel'eller Broiliers 1 und. I.ssential and valued 
coopeiaiion u n.s also provided, ot' course, b\' the manv 
lirms thai completed om c|uesiioniiai!es (>vei in 
all by the score-. t»f business executives who i^ave 
uenerouslv ot iheii time in private interviews and 
coriespondence . and by numerous individuals who 
helpeil in planning: the studv. 

Tor all this assistance we are most iiratet'ul. Kcspousi- 
bilitv Inr the desrjii, t'indniLis and conclusions (»t' the 
study is The (■t>nl'ercnce iioard's alone. 

Ihe study was plamied and executCLl hy Se\nu>ui 
l.usterman, a Senior Keseaich .Associate of the Board's 
Public /\ffairs^<e\earcli DiviMon. with special assistance 
and coi^pcration l'h\ti Harold Stieglit/. Vice Piesidenl. 
Maiiaiiemeiit Research. 

K A. KANDALl 
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Overview 



Tills IS A STI DN' o\ \\w ;iinis, scope clutaLiei o\ 
employee ediie:iiion aiul Jraining activi;fes aiiioiiiz cor- 
pora lions will) 5lK) or more em|')h)yees. a seiimein ot' 
injuslrx thai aeeoiiiUs tor about half of loial private 
empio> inem in ilie riiiied Stales. Most ol' its dala are 
piojeeled from resp(>nses by (>10 eoiiipaiiies to a len;jthv 
Coiitereiiee lioarj quest iotiiiaire. I he rep(>rt als(> retleets 
iiiforiiKilioii aiul iiisiLihts izaiued tlirouizli personal inter- 
views with executives at scores ol* these same I'irins. 

Hie i^ir^a section preseiUs an overview ot' the corpcu- 
aie employee education and traininjz activity describini: 
its uoals, sc(>pe. siatt'inu and organization. .A second 
section describes industry's use ot' outside resources t'or 
employee ilevelopmeiit and its own after-hours |iro- 
i^ranis. while a thud is devoted to the internal luogiams 
provided durini: workinu hours. Section tour re|>o[ts on 
llie views ot business executives about ^cets o]' the 
indnstr> -school relationslujv ['mally , several case Mhistia- 
lion^ provide a jjlimpse ot' the lull ranue n\ edu^'ation 
and I raininu activities u'V individual companies. 



Prival.* industry not only finances the fuirchase ot' 
education and traniing \\^\ employees at \aii'>us ouisiile 
instil uiions but, throuiili increasingly prevalent and 
Miphisticaied "in-house" proi^rains, lus itNclt' heconie a 
siuniticant part i>f the natioiTs educaiiiMi s\ siem. While 
incidentally supportive ot" the job and career asjiirations 
ot pai licipatini! eniplo\ ees. most emplo\ er-sponsoied 
education and trainuii; stems trom business needs. 
[ oimal proi;raiiis addressed to one ot these needs, the 
trainmi: ami iiisti iictinu of newly hired enij^lox ees, 
account tor a si/eable share ol" the education-traminii 
ettiuts nt sumo firms, and even tlomiiuKe ihem m a few . 
Hui It IS piocrauis tor piesent employees, prouiaiiis in- 
tended ii) pref>are them to assume new respt uisifiili t les. 



to imjnove their perto nuance in their present jobs, and 
to maintain their comjtetence in ilie t'ace ot" chaiiLiiiii: 
know iedize and techiioloiiy , tiiat take the lion's share ot" 
the resources that most companies briim to emplovee 
development activities. 

Role of Schools and Colleges 

Most business executives are critical ot' the per- 
tormance ot the nation's schools and eolleiies in pie- 
paiiiiiz people for work, and deplore particularly the 
lacks tlie\- tuid in coninumications and mathematical 
skills anioiiiz younger employees. Most believe, further, 
that these instituti(>ns would do well to emulate indiist.iy 
in its growinu emphasis on student participatioru the 
bleiulinu ot' classroom study with both |uograiiunetl selt"- 
siik1>' and planned juohlcni-solving experience, the 
tjiloring of curricula to clearly defined iz»>als and indi- 
viLliiat needs, and the em|ilo\nient of advanced in- 
suiictional teclmolnuies. Still, onl>' a small mmiber think 
lliat much ot their conpan\ "s jnogiamsare in anv sense 
lemedial. or that these jnoiirams include subjects or 
skills that "are reall>* the res|ionsibilii>" ot'tlie sclio(>Is to 
piovide."" 1 \picall>', these spdkesmen regard all ot fTHjst 
of ill en coin|iaiiies' education and training activities as 
legitimate and necessary business tunctKuis. 

Systems Approach 

X'iewing eLlucatiou and tiaiiiing as subsystems of 
larger s\'steiiis I'ni assuring the presence ot' skilled and 
priuhictive liimian resouices, many companies are puisu- 
iiig a strategy i hat seeks to develop: I 1 ) the capabilit\ in 
line managers and sufiei visoi s ii » dist mguish t raining 
needs tiom iiKMivatioiial and organizational si)nrces of 
peiformance piobleius. to conduct certain necessary 
training themselves, and to guiile euiplo\-ees to other. 
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:ipp[i>pii;ilo iL'soni^-os: ( 2 ) :i coi p.s i)t\-i)i)ip;iny sp^'cijlisis 
tliuililit'il lo as.sisl liiu» iiiaiuiiioi.s uiih [\\c\i rcspoiisi- 
Iniiiios. and also to prosiJc siiiiable in-hoiisc pi(\i!r;inis; 

i!i-hoiisc pioi^rani.s Hcxiblc ctiouiili iii cijiUlmh and 
iikMhod lo iikvi carclull) aiuly/cd. chaiiiiini! needs: (4) 
eittviive locdhaek niLvlianisnis loi evahiaiing and im- 
pioviiii! lM>(h iiiieinal and cxicinal p'ouianis. 

Staffing and Organization 

Mosl L-onipanie.s pl.in and coiuIik; dicii cnipKnee 
pio.jianis vMiii pcrsoniK'! u lio have oilier' pnmai>' duikVs. 
ivpically in coniniKiioii uidi .nusidc ouiMdUinis and 
v'oiuia^Itns. In ivvo oni ol live Iimhs. houeuM m- 
v-Iiidini: viMnaIl> al! i'l t!ie lai^csl ones and llncc-quaiicis 
''^t hoih linaneial anil i ranspoi Ui i ion . onininnie;ii lons- 
utiliiies hrmk then' arc cniplovees wii.o d^'voie all or 
inosi n\ ihyii nnic lt> cdncaiion and ii.unmi: dnt;es. I he 
s\[h\\ csiinuitos then loial mniihcr al .ihoui 45.()()(). 

Woic otteii than noi. Inll-inne spceulists are a; i>nK 
'MIC place in ihc company iisuiillv :t cnipoMte l.'vel 
education, traninvj or hnnian icxmmccs dcj^nimcnl. 
()nl\ siiiilidv less ottcn howevci. if]c\ .irc alst) in 
divMonal. plant oi other opeutiiiii tniKs. and soineiiines 
ihcv arc otdv at sndi places. ( oi poute-lcvc! Iianiinji 
^departments, nioreovei . are nsii:dl>' icsp.-nsihlc loj onh' 
ox^iMi tunciiotis noiabl> . pro-.idniL: proiiranis oi 
ci>iirscs HI siihiects joi v Inch, as ni ni;ni;iL:ei ial iraiiiniL:. 
there is ctMporaleu ide oi ni(crdcparinvcni:d need : Jo>"^ 
C'ninselinLi and assisting irannnL: un:i-. and persTr'nnel 
elsevvlieie ni the coinpan> ; :nid somelnncs lor iraininLZ 
wierical [kMsonncl at CiMporaie hcadtpKii tc; s. Man\' lariie 
companies with protit cenieis m othei decen:r;di/ed 
or.^ani/ational loiins ;i!e .scekniL: tn siren^j^hen both the 
c»>nsuhativc aiul c« >ori] nia Inii: capMbihlu-s 'M\cniral cor- 
p-'iate dcpailnicn;. and the phinninu .tnd opcKiiionai 
icsnnrces .it i.Mincis and irainir;;: ue;virtiiicnis ni 
* 'pvT.it ni.: luii! s. 

Outside Resources 

A rei;i;ivel\ :>ina'l port ion oi the eiiip:' ce education 
;i!ul tiaininu butden :s jssiizned l'\ indus!:\ m icomces 
'Mitside the Iwni colleges ;nul nni\.e;s]!ics. .iiid variel^ 
''I pii^prietaiN- liinis. j h.; projjranis. sen'ii.irs and com.ses 
taken hy einplovecs at these nis[|[iiiiMi,s acco,!;nted ioi 
ainxii S4()() tnilhon in p)75. tlic si;id\ estimates. <m 
ah. nil a tinli nt toial coinpan> e\pendiinics twi ednca- 
(i«ni and irainiiiL:. 1 his ainiumi u.is divided alitmi 
eqnjjiy between attei-lionjs liiiti.'Mi-.nd pioiiranis and 
sHhl\ piiis\ieil iliirmL: uotkmii lioni'. .md m ;lie line of 
iliify ilic laner piincipaiK by iiu.irn^eis jnd pio- 
les>](Mials. 



Internal Programs 

I'he lari^esi jxit t o!" industry's diiecl expcnditnics. 
tonr-lilths ot" (he l(M:d. i> made up ol costs nu lined loi 
educaihMi and training aclivmes c»Midiicied in -house, 
some ol n alter hours, but most durms: sakiiics ot 
tuli-iiine education and tiainini: slat', iia^el and livuio 
expenses, and pa\nients toi sei vices oi mateiiaK pui- 
chased and rented. Companies spent about s 1 .0 billion 
in I^r5 lor these aeiiulies. ( I he ,stud> made no aileinpt 
ti> measure siich vastl\' iirealei.biit inoie elusive, cost > of 
employee education and iramini: as uaiies and salaties 
paid to einfdo\ees u hile leaimni:. iinpaiied pUHluctivity . 
and st> on. ) About 4..^ million euiplo\ ees. oi bciiei (ban 
*'ne out o! eiLzhl. paiiicipaied in classioom oi (»ilicf 
oll-ihe-iob couises m-house ihe Lueal mahuitv diiimu- 
uoikiULi bonis. 

Curriculum 

l"i-hoUse couise proiicnus ii> piepaie emjdo\ees 1(m 
supe!visti[> Ol iiianaLierial lespoMsibihiics. oi to nnpoue 
or iip^^rade the skills ol those a!iead\' in siich lolv,. aie 
provided in Muee out ol live ounpanies. ( ouo.eN m 
technical and liincnoua! skilb ;iie onlv sIil^IuU less piev- 
aleiii. ilnwevei. a ^onsidera.bls laiuei nuiiilHU ol em 
plovees look part in the com[Mn\ -sponsoied Ukli- 
tucal and t'unclior.al couise^ than in man:ii:erial and 
•supeivisory. and this caieiioiy acvounlcd loi ihiee out ol 
bMir didlars of direct compaiu' e\peiulilui«-s. 

Women and Minorities 

jo nieet allirmative action i:oals. maiu" companies 
have cnlaiLied or intrt>duced ncu elements mlo supei- 
visniv iramim: pnwiams. \b )ui tinee out ot lue abn 
repoii ■hat the\- have invv.Ked nuMc unnien iiud uitue 
unii'Miites 111 companv cbuati-ui j \cw lyv pioMdin.j 
^nevv citnis-s itl special mteieM l" caJi oi' these iiionj^,. 
most b_v biniLm!;.: mnie ot ibem hhm L'\i>iini: cmiiscs. 

The Influence of Company Size and Character 

[ .i:L:e cumpjmcs ueie im"1c iikelv t-i bavr '^o .mis 
than sinilln ones, and the o.-Si) m >o rnius vvnh moie 
than lO.OOO emplinees that emplo\ ihice-tii ihs i)t .ill 
tboNC m ilie univeise embraceil in' this studv. accounled 
bu ihiee-tjuaileis ni ittial expenditures. Auioiii: (he 
difteieni kinds oi com[\mies. Imaiicial insiiiniions 
<niaml\ ba-. . and itisuiaiue CMmp;inicv) ;ind ihe 
.Siandaid liuhistiial ( kissilicaiion inouf") m.tde u[> ol iml- 
lUes. transpoit.iimn and MMnmuiik\tiions inms .dsn 
tended in be well ab^'ve avei.ii'c 1mi:1i in poi:'iam -p'cv- 
aleiK e ;iini in expendii mes. 
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AmI-RICANS l-XPliC'T I'ROM \hc romplex of puhlu-. 
quasi-public, and privaic uisiituiions iliai make up iis 
oilucaiional s> sleni a role nni only in im)ldini: vjluos aiul 
in creaiing ihe ''acliviiy of ihoughi. and rcccpiivcncss lo 
hcauiy and humane fcelmg" thai Alfred Nor ill Whiie- 
head lisis among edueaiion s goal.s. bui in ensuring iliai 
men and women have ilie necessary skilK jnd knowledge 
for work. Today, as m the past, the s> slcm is ;idapiing lo 
change lo ihc nnpera lives of new knowledge, lech- 
noh^gical iniiovaiion. and personal asjiiraiions. 

An iniporiani perhaj^s ihe central manifesiaiion 
ot' this adajMive |)rocess has been described cogLUiK l\v 
former Labor Secretary Willard Wirt/: "Toda\', ahnosi 
suddenly, there is new questioning ot two as^ump- 
tions . . . that the inierrelatmg ot" education and uork is 
the sole responsibilit\ of educators: and that edtication 
is si»meilii!]g <tnl\" t\)r children, to be taken at one longer 
and longer uninterrupted sitting . . . and then ne\ei re- 
turned to,"' lne\it;ibly . tins questioniiig bus brought 
industry inti) the ct»mpass of its search. 

RusinesN has !oug pla>ed a vaiietv' of loles in educa- 
tion. It has lent t'inancial sujiport ti> pii\:iie etliicaiionai 
institutions, counseled sdiotiU on cuiricnhim. ;md j^io- 
vitled planning assistance.' It has also been :i "inaiket" 
tor education, sending emiihiyees (o nisMtuiions ot 
vaiii>us kinds, and biinging eilucators into its tiwn offices 
and tactories. l inall\, it conducts a large and growmg 
ani'>unt ot educational activit> itself. 



\\illnil \\irt''. 'SiuMkim: Inttn t \ piTK' tii " I rjinnw: .mil 

* In I 'I":'-, I 111- must rt-i i iit \ cir I < ir w Im li . ^t i m 1 1 i-s .it c .1 ^ nl 
h'l'. iivcr;^|| p)ul.ini hru[iu sii|»|>i>r| \Hr Im'lu-r rjtn itr.-ri ttll l<ii 
ihr tirsi tiiin- in 1 dci c, . bn t «. i »r pni ;ij i- il< mi 1 1 n 01 . .;f< v. fn iri 
.lit mm* Invlli "1 s t s "» niillt- >n. 
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Part of the Education System 

Hy almost :my detlnuion industry is. in tact , no less a 
segment ot" the nation's educational system th^n our 
colleges and universities, technical institutes, and other 
schoi)|s. It de\elu|">s its oun coinscs and cum icuhi . 
emp»lo\'s taciilty and nonteaching protessional staff, 
carries on tormal mstruclional activities, evaluates its 
programs :ind methods, and often does these in well- 
designed and equipped lac ili ties that are devoted to 
them exclusively (see. box). 



College-Level Company Courses 

The American Council on Education and tb(? 
Uoi\/ersitY of ttie State of New York are currently 
LMU]aqe^t m a join: "Project on Noncolleqiate 
Sponsored Instruction." predicated on tfi(? idea 
that many company couise^ are in essential le- 
spects comparable lo college coinses, and there 
foie credil-wor tlv/. 

i The project, which l^ecjan in 1974, has already 
fiuhlrshed two issues of a Guide to Educational 
Programs in Noncollagiate Organizations,^ The 

I more lecent of them describes and rfjcommends 
semestLM' hours of co?dit for a variety 01 cours(?s 
firovidfid for employees by eleveri firms, [)v s(}\/eral 
institutions of the banking and life insu'.iiu:e in- 
dustries - and, of course, Ijy Vnrious [iuijiic. and 
oth(>r nonbusiness employeis, 

' Coptics "iriv Ui* hnU ffoi'i the AtriofHMri Co»jn( il citi 
t Uu;;,ition, PuhlicrjtiOtis Division. Ono Duponi C'm:!*!. 
N.W . W;)shington. D C. ;i cost o< six troll. irs 
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^.^.^s uwureness lias grown iliai oinployco cducaiion 
programs of some scope are carried oiii by itidusiry. so 
too has the sense that Utile is know about them and 
nt)t enough, tiieretore, ^fiom opportunities ihai may 
exist tor lietter imegratiiig iheni with other aduh ediica- 
tit)n and iiuman ri-NOiiu developmem et't'orts. 

A Public Interest Agenda 

I here are a number of issues around wliich indusn y 
practices and pulilic interesis appear lo many lo mesii 
or at least to lueei on some counuou ground and a 
potenlral t'or productive cooperation is assumed. 

• Ihisic h'Jucafiofi Large nu miners ot' young peopK^ 
complete iheir schooling wiihout actpiiring what bv con- 
sensus are basic language and avithmeiic con^x-iencies or 
reasoning abilities, while many nmre fall below ihe levels 
that the length and character nt" iheir ednca:iou would 
"-CLMU In predici. How extensive are remedial prngums in 
uuiustry. and have ihey uiili/ed meihods or made di>- 
coveries about leaching and learning ihai siiould become 
known lo ihe scho()ls? 

• lujuify. Despite compluscMy education, and our vast 
system ot' public schotils. colleges and universities, in- 
e^phties in educational ojiportnnity l)ased on birth and 
tamily income persist. NJoreover. certain areas of 
knowledge and skill, and certain occupations, have 
irailitionally been regarded ns more appropriate to one 
sex than another. To what extent, if any. do comjiany 
programs icml to create special opportunities tor the 
economically disadvantaged and for womeif' 

• \tnwmph>yccy (iovenunent has been striving t'or a 
munbci yA years to enlist the facilities, persomiel and 
other resources ot" industry in skills-training programs for 
the unemployed. What is the potential of such arranue- 
ments and. if this is desirable, how can it be raised ' More 
generally, how might the education and training re- 
sources of couipanies be utili/cil for persons not 
e tr.pl oyed by them* 

• OccupuJional inihafafuvs. Weaknesses in the career* ^ 
inlormation system, and. a readiness by educational in- 
stitutions to respoiul t(; ''mnrket demand." have led li) 
oversupplies ot' trained people in some occupations ai'.d 
undersupplies in others. Have (he consequences of this 
detect in the system been telt by the nation's large 
private employers' More broadly, how responsive has 
the educational system been to industry's needs' 

• Continuini: cducanoti hicreasiiiLi luunbeis of adidts 
are scekinii oppnrt uuit>' to sUidy in oracr to keep 
abreast oi" their occupational lields. to advance in their 
careers, or lo put sue new vocational gtKiIs. In w hat wavs. 



and how satisfactorily, do companies provide such 
opportunities lor their employees? 

• Carvvr education. In the minds of its advocates, 
career education eucomp^tvsL's main- ol these issues and a 
more basic one as well the need to integrate into the 
education of the young those elements and experiences 
that will more clearly illuminate career choices for them 
and that will better juepare them for. and facilitate their 
transition to. work How do corporate needs, methods 
and resources mesh with those of a career education 
system'' 

Corporate education and training programs raise 
other cpiestioiis as well, l-or exauipk . is it true, as many 
believe, that the schools and colleges can learn from 
them lessons ai)out how to motivate and teach students? 
How much dilTerence does it make to the educational 
opportumiies of individuals what kind of firm employs 
them'.' Two H^M ot'ficials concluded a recent discussion 
of the subject with the thought that the scjiaratiou ot" 
itidusiry's activities t'rom those of the colleges and uni- 
veiMiics. however etYective "in nieetiug the huge costs of 
society's learning requirements." may make it more 
difficult th:m it already is t'or "the committed, dis- 
ciplined and managed environment of highly structured 
(corporate) training to be at'fected by the skeptical 
attitude ot* the scholar and the innovative imagination of 
tlie'researcher.*'^ What principles should determine the 
scojie. character and methodologies of the educational 
activities companies' conduct themselves? 

Questions like these have been the backdroji to the 
jireseut study. Its immediate aim is to describe the scope 
and character ot' industry's education and training pro- 
grams tor employees, particularly insofar as these involve 
conipauy-L-o(Mdiuated oft*-the-it)b courses:"^ to consider 
the reasons tor such programs-: and to determine what 
C(uupany executives think about certain of the issues 
tiiat have been mentioned. 

The Survey 

.SpeciHcidly. this report desciibes education-training 
programs aiuoiig comjianies having 500 or more em- 
ployees', explores t'jctors that might acccnmt foi differ- 
ences in their scope and character: and examines . urrent 
trends and some of the changes of the rcL^Mit past. 

(I'wiN M. tUi;is.Minh .iiul r.iul C. i.rlrTiui., " I in 
l'ri\,iti- hniusti\ .'n;f',;j/:/\. Wniu-r, 

■■<^0 fill- v<)-" a.n-s riol iiKMii .iu.i\ Irtiiii ilu- |imnisis of 
ni'- ^iini|Mii\. lull r.illuT .it \\.>ik." I litis. <ill tlu--i.ib 

insiMuiiMii .ittrri lakos |i|.kf in i ■,Mm|nii\ .ljssr«i«iiM or <nlu'r 
insirtii tM.ti il t:i. rhi\ . 
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h is based in pari on published iiiaiLMiai and on 
interviews and correspi>ndeiuv with scores ot' company 
otYicials. and with oihers inieresled i>r invoK'cd in 
enipK)yee and adiiU education. However, all of its 
quaiuiiaiive niaieriah and much ot' the analysis, derives 
froui data provided by 610 companies in response lo a 
12-page questionnaire. These companies were selecied lo 
represent all those wiih 500 or more employees and. 
except where stated oiherwise. the data in this report 
project their pri>i:rains and practices to tliis universe in 
which there are t>ver 7,000 firms, ci>llectively employin.iz 
aluntl j2 million people about half of all those in 
private, nonagricnllural employment. The far greater 
number ot' firms with fewer than 500 employees aie liius 
outside the purview of this study .'^ As will be seen, 
however, formal in-house education and training 
activities are far less prevalent even in the sm;illesl com- 
panies inchnled in the study ihose with 500 to 
.'mployees than in larger ones, and it appears unlikelv 
that they exist at all tor mi>st of the empk>>oes of still 
smaller f irms. 

Despite certain slu>riconnngs. some inherent in survey 
research, which are connnemed on in a de^cripli^^n of 
the sample and the survey methodology in Appendix A, 
the data aiul projections of the stpily ;ne judged ii> be 
reasonabl\- reliable. A follow-u[) survey of companies 
that did not complete aiul return the original C'uinerence 
Board questionnaire lends support to the possibiliiv that 
tiie prevalence ami scope of" company programs iiia> be 
si>rnewlKH oversiatetl. but this is by no means certain 
and. it true seems likely i(> be minor m degree. 

Aims, Approaches and Resources 

1-diication and training are elements, or subsystems, 
of larger systems by which companies seek t(> ensuie 
that skilled manpower is available as needed and that it 
is optimally pri>ductive. Meshing with them, ni sharcil 
service to these tasks of hnnuni lesources management 
and deveii>pment. aie programs to iileniily piesom and 
luiure skills needs: to bring new employees mto the 
tiriT, to assess the cjpabiiitics and poiLMitKiIilies of ui- 
dividual eniployecs". t(i lievelop iippropnate oriiaiii/a- 
lii>nal stru. lines and working relationships; to (ormtdaie 
and admimstei policies lespecting compen.sathrsi. bene- 
ills an<l nihcr working! conditions; n^ djMgn witik iiseif; 

1 nipl<.\ tiii'iii III ilu" t.ili Ml !«>7n (uluti tilt' siirw'v u,is 
I "inhit U-a ). I'M hiiliiii: l:m\i'i niiu'iit;il .itid .i-r ii ii h ur.il UMrkiTs. 
hill iiuliiaiim sor\i I' v\,.rkrrs. u.,s hj.s tiiilhofi I lit.' jut,- t \mi 

Nils slmws th.it .|h..llt II '» )1tinj<)Il piTN- MiN \\ iTi' I'UIpl- i\ ill 

<'t ilif \..\ iiiilliMii pri\.iif loinp. inn's id tlu' 1 nitt'il St itt's. .uul 
iiiilliMii {,^T 47 piTit'tUI in 5.J.^s: tirtiis with siMi it tuoic 

t'lHpl'A t'«.'s. 



and to integrate formal training with other devek>p. 
mental modes, 

I-.ducalion and training aciiviiies spring frtxn three 
needs, which are shared by all organi/.aiions. The first of 
these is to accoimnodate lo turnover and growth in 
persotmel that is. to the inevitable processes of organic 
change. As employees retire, quit, move to new assign- 
ments in their companies, others present emplovees or 
new hires must be taught to lake over their duties. 

Second, education and training nectls are created by 
changes in the knt)wleilge and skills required by. or 
jvailable tt). a company and its empU)yecs. New needs 
are constantly emerging from ventures imo new prt)d- 
ucts or services; from the availability of new knowledge, 
methods and lechmques; from change in die physical, 
social and political environment; and. quite often, from 
growth itself" Such changes liave inHuenced the skills 
and knowledge needs of managers no less than t)f blue- 
collar workers, lcclinici;ins or pu>fe.ssionals, ami have 
slimulaictl ;i bmly ot theory and technique, ranging I'lom 
operations esearcli to the behavioral sciences, that has 
become e cntial eciiiipment loi ihc pert'orniance t)f 
si:pervisor\ .md managerial functions.^ 

riie third nectl to which education and liaining 
activities are addressed is to imprt>ve the skills and per- 
lorniance of present employees in tlieii present jt)bs. 
Work Ci)nipetence has alwjys been in st)me degree rela- 
tive. As work bect>mes more cognitive and technical as 
a decreasii^g propt>riion of employees fJerlorm simple, 
repetitive tasks the pi)tential for improvement in the 
prothictivity and the qualit>' of work of individual 
emplovees ami of working teams incieases. f-ducation 
and training is seen by manageineiii in nKue autl iiu)re 
instances as an investment in human capital an in- 
strumentalit}' tt>r piolit. growth and corporate vitality 
rather than as an oneri>us cost. 

Defining Need 

Webstet's definition ot' **iiced^' as **a lack of sinuc- 
tiling icquisite. desirable. t>r usolur* poses a central issue 
ol coipoMic ctlucaiion-traimng management how to 
distinguish between the •'retiuisite** :ind the **desnable or 

lilt' iiiinilnT mJ- P.TN..IIN fmpluMMl h\ ilu- L.rucsi 

^orpMr.iiM.iK .iKrc.ist'J h^ .u,.r4n iln'lUi't'M l^^s nul \ 

trntii I I niillMMi tM I N 5 niillh.li. 

'n ,1 il<Kiii»i'ni pri'p.iri'it ti.r im(i'iii;iI um-. Dii 1'mii1\ 
Irni^lnvri' Kt'l.itt.Mis I >.'p.iriiiu'iii iimU's iI,.,i ,.iu. nt tli«' n-.u-MiN 

tnr ihf nu rcisjiii: ;infMt ..t iiu]tistr> !<• ii.iinuiu- li.is ht'vii 

'Mi.itiiic's HI Ilu- M.Li.il .ispi'.tN Ml iiitl'.istri.il htt'. \ljii.ii:i'nu'ui 
v-K Mills. L:i'iu'r,i!l\ . |i.i\t' In'^ditu- in..ri' Ji-m. h r.i i u .iiij li.i\t' 
ai'Vi'I'.pf.l ,, i:rt'.iU'i .ipi^it'L i.itr.iM ot thf iiiip.vrt.iiui' ..t pfopU' 
I" .ill I T I'.i M i/.i 1 1( >n 
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iisetul." aiul lo decide wlien tlie la Her is suOlcieiuly sti 
U) waiiaiil company iiuerveniioii. In many circnm- 
siances the need lo icach new employees aboni tiioir 
jobs, or lo I rain present ones so ihai iliey may do (heir 
work heiter or assume new responsibilities, is self- 
evideiu. To Ljuesuon ii is lo tlispuie ihe goals of ihe 
enterprise. Mosi lari:e tlrms rcLpiire some kinds of 
expertise iliai caniioi be acquired elsewhere bm iliai arc 
\iial 10 their ojieialions. Ii is esseniial, for example, for 
ihe phone company lo irain lelejihone insiallers. The 
luimbei and kliuls of ihese viial ct)m|KMencies are con- 
slaiuly beiiii: changed b\' management decisions ihe 
decision lo iiiiroduce a new prodiici. tor example, which 
calls for new competencies in nuimifaciuring. marketing, 
data piocessing. and other parts ot the organi/.alion. 
Mandated changes, as by law. may aUo impose clear and 
inconieslaiile training needs, (\miphance witli sucli 
lederal legislation as ilie ()ccii[)atit)nal SatVt> and Health 
Act and the l-.qnal l\mplo\ mcnt Opportunities Act has 
required that supervisors, managers and oihcr eniplo\ecs 
be uislrucled about the provisions and parii^ular impli- 
cations of ihcsC laws. 

A major portion ot" the eLlucatioii-iranung aciivit\ ot 
busuiess. lunvevcr. is undertaken noi because there is no 
alieinalive. but Ironi the judgmem thai benclits will 
iusiif\ costs and. in fact, represent investment oppor- 
tunities. Justifications bexotkl the satist'action ot' im- 
mediatc or near-term skills need.s are usuailx' brtnighi 
into this cosi-benet'it calculation. One is ihc ^*need** to 
assure occupatnmal viialit\' morale, m the sense ot' 
commiiincni to work |Tarticul;ni>' among professionals 
and managers: to jirovide a learning milieu that is con- 
ducive lo prolessi(Uud grouih. and e\en at times en 
coinages empKi>ees to prepare theinseUes \o\ shitis m 
caieer paihs. 

.Another increasing!)" ciMumon "need." in the satis- 
faction of which tiaining [trogiains ha\e a role, is lo 
siabili/e emplo\nient in the firm p.irt ot a siiaieg)' ot 
fiHing ;^obs troni wiihm (olien metering l^^:b.n<^!' ^gical 
change by reti.innng rather tiian filing and hiring), and 
theieb> not onl> building on and nuiking cft'iciem use ot 
existing skills, knowledge and e\peiience. but also le- 
ducuig iiunovcr and enhancing moiale. 

Still another consideration is to increase the 
at traciiveness of the tlrm as a jtkicc of employmeni and 
so ifuitrovc its compeiiiive jnisition ni ihe job maikei 
even to being able lo trade lower p.i> tor learning opjioi- 
tunit>. 

!-inall> , programs may letleci a coinnHinlent hy 
management to use t!ic resources ot ihe tiini more 
gener»>usly ilian law, iiaditionai business practice, nr 
laboi maiket conditions nia>' rciiuiie. p:ii ticulail>" w ith 
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resided \o racial anil ethnic minorities, women and older 
emplo\'ees. 

The Changing State of Needs 

A couipany's needs and programs change, often quite 
sharply, as the circumstances that prompt them do 
that is. with change in its rate oi accession of new 
employees and the availability of skills on the it)b 
market; in the demand for its goods and .seiTices; in. its 
IHoducts, metlmds and technologies; and. finally, in its 
social, ect)logical and legislative environment. 

A signillcant jnution of the training aciivit> . tliere- 
loie. nuist be accomplished promptly and is nonie|)et- 
ilive. I raining jtiograms ma> come iiHo being to serve 
new plant start -nji or new model needs, to teach tecli- 
iiiciaus lo service new'l>' acquired eqnipuient. or to iii- 
stiiict suj)eivisors in the piovisioiis and iniplications of 
new feileral laws and then be alTru|Til>- termin:i(ed. 

Otten the ebb and tlow ot" need is more {"Jroiracted. 
•*()ur highl\- structured training jirogram." explains an 
otTicial ot' the Port Authorit\- ot' New York :iiid New. 
.lei sew "began \> or so years ago to cope wilh shortages 
ol electricians and an to mechanics. These weie caused 
by oui expanding needs as a growing oigani/alion, by a 
iiimjT in the s(.^)histicaii(Tn of our equijiment . and by the 
lailnre of both the trade schools and the family in- 
heritance system ot' skills transmission to keejt jxice. But 
111 recent >ears the slowdown in the ecoiioiiiy has 
brouglii about a surplus of skilled jieople looking for 
work, while oiir own programs which have been in full 
swing lor a number of years have made it jiossible to 
fill most needs t'rom our own ranks despite a substaniial 
cir.M.ick in the training activity." 

I inall>". there is often a core ()\' ongoing needs thai 
seems to nuinagement . particularl> in the largest tlrnis. lo 
iusiit\" a continuous t)t't'eiing ot' certain courses and |iro- 
grain-. This is most common in the managerial and 
supervisory ai ca. 

Needs and Content 

.As biuh tiaining needs and piessurc tor corju^rate 
inolits have niounied in recent \eais. the iipjuoach thai 
"more is better than less" h.is been giving wa\" \n more 
analytical methods. "Training has otten been a t'orni of 
entei tainmeiu in industrw" sa . s a steel executive. "We 
have [o start justif\'ing it in terms of measured lesuits.*' 

in then replies to a C'onteience Hoard surves questit>ii 
that asketl what they judged nOie "the nmre signitlcant 
changes" ot' the past ^ to 10 \'e;irs in their companies* 
education and training goals and in niellu^ds of achieving 
them, participanis spoke both ot' past eriors and new 
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approaches. Bin a rcpolilivo llioiuc svas lhal oducalioii 
ami uaiiiiiiii is now being viewed as ;i system in which 
analysis of needs, ihe devch>pineni and adininisiralion of 
rclevani prouranis. and evalnaiive feedback arc ihe main 
elenienis. 

A variety of pitfalls in ll;c implementation o\ this 
approach liave been recokmi/.ed. One is the weight of 
tradition and inertia, of "courses that reflect history 
rather than need/* as one exccnlive put it. Ai the 
(Opposite pole is the attraction of novelty. To one train- 
ing direct(u, many company programs have been 
''plagued by fads, by the inappropriate application ol" 
newer technologies ctnirses tluit are taught witli little 
concern for Imw. or even when, they can be apphed.** A 
third widely noted source of incfticiency has been faultv 
liaison between education luuI trai>nng stat't pro- 
tcssionals on llie one lunid inul line management on the 
(Mher. evidenced most notabl>- in "training department 
c<nirses*' ciMirses tliat arc "abstracted tVi^ni operLitional 
realities** and "have to be sold to the lleld.** f-inally. 
there is a ginwnig peueption tluii knowledge and skills 
deiicienccs m employees are not the only reason for 
perlormance problcns. and that other "s\slenis** nuLst 
Ik' looked into in appraising iheni. 

l.cading otf and c(.nspicuous among the more par- 
ticular changes ot' the recent piist has been what com- 
paiiN' otficials referred to in such terms as "niorc-precise 
detuuiion of the competency levels ue seek" and "more 
retined task aiuiU'sis ot" duties and responsibilities" on 
the one hand, and the introduction of pertormance 
appraisal systems and other "systenuitic means for 
identify ing empKiyee abilities" on ibe oiher. 

Matching subiecl matter with need implies indi- 
\iduaii/aiioiK A human lesources execiuive witii a KmlI- 
ing nianutacturer reports that "the history o\ tormal 
education at tnir compan>- dnring the past tun decades 
has lieeti ()ne ot gradiKil diffeieniiaiion ol' courses ;ind 
employee iargeis." Iiuleed. "indiMdu:ili/ation.** 
"i:nlmiiig'" ;tnd "t1t'\ ihili I \ " h.ave bec.«::ve Lev 'lerm-. in 
the c ip<Maie education-training lexicon: "bjicli tiain- 
ing" and leaching subjects that are merely **nice to 
know" are marks of inet t k ienc> and b;k k\\ iiKlness. 

I iicoinpasscd by this goal also is u]o\c extended 
time fiame. One o\ the major LlilYerences. m faet. 
between the changes thai have taken pl:ue in ihe lecent 
past and thtvsc aniicipaied in the fiiiuie. js bnih ot" 
these weie described in the Hoard's sm\e>'. is a neu' 
emphasis on caicei pi.imung ihe working out of in- 
diviLlual career p:i!!i .ins. "Tiaining loeuscd on ihe 
need ot nulivKhial empKu ees." one execuii\e repoiis, 
"will fKV'ome a joiuimious pK^cess. and will conimue 
thi'Mi;_ili ihc empl(^\ee*s tenure wiih ihc conipan\ "We 



are not just concerned with this year's manpower.*' says 
another, "but with anticipating what our needs will be 
ten years tVoni now." 

Particular attention is paid in inan\ tlrins to identify- 
ing "high potential** employees, and to developing 
long-range plans t'or their training and nurture. One 
large manut'acturing company recently put into place 
in all ot' its divisions and key departments a network 
of specialists t'or whom these tasks are a t'ull-time re- 
spoiisibilitN". An ideal development program, one execu- 
\\\c concludes, "has to walk a tightrope (o anticipate 
needs, but not bring too man> people along ihe wa\. 
breeding frustration ;uui discontent.*' 

Learning on the Job 

"j-ormal courses are a lu\ur\ .** sa> s one executive, 
and in iheir pursuit of cost etTiciencN num)' companies 
are shitting their emphasis in certain skills areas t'rom 
.ourses to planned on-the-job training. 

Learning about the work communit\ and about the 
job iisell begins to take place as soon as an individual 
enters the empli\\" of a company or moves to a new 
assignment. .At least some, and often all. ot" this new 
knowledge and skill is acquired in the course of working. 
Ibe process may be hapha/ard and unplaimed. as learn- 
ing by observation and imitation, or hy trial and cwow 
Or. because tasks are too complex or tiie consequences 
ot learning errors costly, or simply becau.se some inter- 
\ention or management is iudged to be more cost 
ettective, on-the-job learning may in some measure be 
planned.'^ 

Such planning ina\' iiuolve a particular skill, such as 
operating a machine. Discrete learning steps ma\' be 
specit:ed. aids provided to be used in conjunction with 
them, and supervisins instructed in In w to manage the 
pioeess. Ok planned on-ilK»qo!i iraming may have 
broader de\eKipmental goals and use such means as 
special and temporary duties, team or task t"(U' e assiiui- 
menis. and job lotaiion. sometimes in concert with 
formal off-ihe-job insiructioiK 

"Ihe process by uhicli learning takes place ihiough 
woik experience is substaniiall>- coin i oiled by tlic 
man age 1 .** says (Mic cim poraie ot'llcial. "If his w oi k 
assignmenis are repetilive. his einj)lo\ees will be good in 
a narrow field bui wou'i giou . .A good manaiici . w lio is 
interested in streicliiiig and challenging ernpKuees, will 
torcc them coniiiiuousi_\ lo go jurihet addinu *b* to 

W- si I hull- ir.iin mi: is <>n ?ht' !>>h m i hr sfiisr f h.it pi ■ i.l lu 1 1 \ 
v.nr^. t.iki's pi, HI'. .\uA .'ft !hc I 'h m ili.d tlic wml. is ruu' ,(i 
l.u tliti'.'s vK'siLiiu-a spt-^ ltd .ill\ tor k irniitu. 
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Education, Training, or Both? 



As the definitions quoted below confiinn, 
"education" and "training" nnean quite different 
things to different people. For the most part this 
report sidesteps the issue by using both terms - 
"education and training" or "education-training." 
Where only one is used it usually reflects the bias 
that education concerns information, concepts and 
intellectual abilities; training, skills acquisition 
through repetition '\n performance. 

. . It is not always possible to make a clear 
distinction between corporate 'training' and, say 
Whitehead's sense of 'education,' although one can 
imagine a scale of parameters in which that dis- 
tinction might be drawn. At one end of the scale, 
which we may regard as more typical of training, 
lies measurability, narrowness of subject matter, 
relevance to a particular time and place, well- 
defined range of use, and efficiency of information 
transfer. At the other end of the scale, more char- 
acteristic of what we mean by education, lies the 
exposure tt) contrasting assumptions and points of 
view, the involvement of personal and intellectual 



'c' \o 'h.' and so on. This is llic kc> niccliaiiisni 
liio iKHuro o\ iho work ihat's assiizncd. On ihc other 
Iiaiui. LMnpiovoos can lake work processes auLl add 
diinensioiis m ilieiii. So ihere's responsihilii>- on hoili 
sides." 

Learning off the Job 

Wiiile etTorts are heini: made to brin^ more planninii 
and design \o tMi-ilie-joh iraining. iliis mode must ot'ien 
he auuMienieii and repiaceii hy oiY-ihc-iob mslruciion 
ai ilie worksite and elsewliere. (*onsidenng ilie losis ot" 
mistakes and lowered et'tlciencs that on-ilie-job training 
can create in stmie situations, phis the increasetl com- 
plexity ot work skills, there is a growing interest in 
exploring the .effect iveness iW' (»t'f-the-j(^h training. " Ihe 
early stages of tllnt and papermaking.*" explains an 
l asiman Ko.lak (*ompa!iy training executive, '"reijuires 
the sptmling of large sheets ot" nuiiorial 4U-incli widths 

at iiigh speeds. I'lie iraditi^mal \\a> ot" training peopk 
to become spoolers is to turn them over to iiisiructois at 
tlie job site. While they obseive and listen to all that is 
being said, they lend to iniernipt ihc work of machine 
operators. 



initiative, less constrained range of use even to 
uncertainty about its specific utility, and the 
general impossibility of measuring on a quantita- 
tive scale the degree and quality of acquisition of 
insigfn." 

-Louis M. Branscomb and Paul C. Gilmore, 
"f due a tio 1 1 in Priva te Indi /s try^ ' ' 
Daedalus. Winter, 1975, 



". . . Theie is an important distinction betweeti 
training and education. The purpose of training is 
to develop certain automatic facilities as m lan- 
guages, bookkeeping, and the operation of 
machines. "I h ^ "^-mction of education, howevci, is 
to provide iIk- student with tht? capacity- for 
analyzing and solving problems that confront W\n^ 
in his occupation, in his society, and witnin him- 
self. It should also develop in him a desire to 
continue with intensive and systematic investiga- 
tions after his formal program is completed. In the 
training program formulas and techniques a.e 
learned, rules are memorized, and mental or 



"The new approach in this particular case is to start 
with a planned, ot't'-the-iob, vMientation sometimes 
w7th a mock-up of the machine, sometimes with a film 
or other visual representation (^f its parts and functions. 
Operations, work technit]iies. and safety are explained. 
In some cases, machine operations can be learned and 
practiced with mock-ups. Tiie theory . which has to some 
extent been horn out in practice, is that otV-the-job 
instruction makes more sense in more situations than we 
used to think, both as a time and money saver." 

Resources 

Insotar as companies rel> on otT-t he-job courses to 
serve the learning needs that ari. : ceaselessly out o\' 
innovation, grcnvth, and employee separations, iraiislers 
ami pronmtions, (hey emplo\' both internal resources 
and a variety of external ones. .Among the latter kind are 
other companies, which teach emplo\'ees ot custonier 
tlrms tlie uses their products and services: oigani/a- 
tions and iiulivi(.luals specializing in emplo\er Mainmg 
needs: as well as schools, colleges, universities and tech- 
nic. il instituies. .Some companies h^cate facilities In 
ic.ison of their jTroximit\ to suitable schools, and 
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physical skills are developed through practice and 
repetition, in a genuine education program, how- 
ever, students concentrate on processes of analysis 
whereby they attain levels of generality, pro- 
ficiency, and understanding which enable them to 
think intelligently in several fields even though 
they may not have had training in the detailed 
knowledge of any of them." 

-Walter Buckingham, The Impending 
Educational Revolution. Washington, D,C.: 

National Education Association, October, 1961. 
» » » 

. . Education and informational programs 
have one thing in common. They deal with sub- 
jects which are only indirectly related to the tech- 
nical perforrtiance of the employee's job. In this 
way they contrast sharply with a third activity - 
training programs, which are intended to increase 
the employee's ability to perform his specific job." 

—Employee Educat ion, Studies in 
Personnel Policy, No. 1 19. National 
Industrial Conference Board, 1951. 



". . . The term 'training' denotes investment in 
acquisition of skill or in improvement of work or 
productivity. The concept, therefore, includes 
schooling and training obtained on the job. The 
latter, under this definition, is a much broader 
concept than what is conveyed by the common 
.usage of the word 'on-the-job training.' It includes 
formal and informal training programs in a job 
situation as well as wtiat is called 'learning fiom 
experience.'" 

—Jacob Mincer, "On the-Job Training: 
Costs, Returns and Some Implications, " 
Journal for Political Economy, 
October, 1962. 

". . . Education is defined here as both formal 
and informal training, instruction, observation and 
experience." 

—Eleanor Gilpatrick, Education for 
Work: A Full Employment St r ategy , The 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, March, 1975, 



whole coinniiHiiiies Iki\c iiiowii up ;nound sluiiod 
acadLMuic and business interesis in seienhiu- and leeli- 
nical iiianers. 

The Board's stiid>' ideiiiitleil three atraniienienis by 
wliieh ott-ilie-joh eniplo\'ee edueatitni and irainin^ is 
eondiieied, eaeii lending to use a ditVeienl type or 
chisler of resources. 

•Company courses, in \v!iieh all jtariiLipants jrc 
t'Miployees of die linn providing ilietn. Such eourj;es niav 
be designed and eondueted by coni|ian\' personnel, by 
outside insiituiions and eoniraL'iors. or by ilie two 
together, and may be held on or olV ilie compan>*s 
premises, hi the year prior to the Board's surve\ . four 
out ot live companies c(Hidncied courses iy//r///.t^wvor king 
hours, and about ball did so after working ii>>uis. 

hicreasingly . olT-lbe-job instrucii»'n and periods ot 
work Jio being viewed as integrated p;nts i)!' a Icaining 
experience ni developmental whole. Indeed, to maiu' 
executives, otTo'ts during recent years to link these iwt> 
ieainmg modes has been the most signitlcani develop- 
ment m the Held. 

In accord with this apjUoaclK and with etToris to 
lailoi CuUcathMi and training lo needs, many companies 



are shortening courses and dividing ,subject areas into 
modules ot' several hours each. ''W'itli inotlules," savs one 
company otTicial. "we're using ritle sl.r.^s .n jilace ot" 
buckshot, and providing employees a c^aM;e to appl>' 
and digest what tlie\''ve learned het'ore i\u:y \\o on." 
'Ibe\' ;u"e also making peater use ot" audiovisuals and 
sell-teaching programs-- and. ii^ a lew instance.'>. using 
computer teclmolog\ . 

• 'ruifion-uiil pmiirom iourscs, selected and 
tractcd lor b\' the emplo>ees, who are reimbursed in tul) 
t)r in part by their employers. .Such ciunses are iu>rmally 
taken alter working hours. Colleges and universities are. 
ot^ course, the prime resource tor tuition-aid programs, 
and ;ue incieasingl\' cc^gi/ant of. and res[)onsive lo. 
einplo\ee needs to kecji abreast ol' change and acquire 
wide I technical aiul |)rotessional competencies. .Some 
conduct courses at times and places designed to be 
particnlail> c<Mivenient to emplo\ees o\ a C(impun>" or 
clu aer ot firms even on a company's premises ;md 
tailor sulijCLts and course content to speciab/ed 
em|iio\ee groups. I'be surve\' showed iluit S^) j)ercent (^1 
C(nn|i:nnes have such |)rograms. 

• (^tlicr (Httsiilc courses, taken during working hours 
or (Uhei wise in the line of dui>' . that aie open to a w ider 
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piihlic ihan ciupJoyccs o\ a pariicukir L'tmipany. In- 
cluded in this category a"rc the courses provided by 
corporate suppliers; hy such oruani/atious as The 
American Manaiicmen'. Association aiid The C onfereiice 
Board: by professional and trade grtnips: by proprietary 
ortiaiii/ations and ciMisultaiHs; and iniccr .pecial pro- 
ur;nns ot" many colleges and univer^iilios. Seven ty-four 
percent ol" companies reported tliat employees took such 
courses in the past vear. 

Ihese 'liree catotiories appear to accommodate 
reasonably well all arrangements for empli>vee educa- 
tion, but a little lorcinu has sometimes been needed. 
Most notably, perhaps. compan\' cour>es occasionallv 
straddle working and noiuvorking hours. Lmployoes are 
sometimes also given lime olf Inr coui.Ne^ taken under 
t nil ion-aid progran.is. 

The Mix 

I he ever-cha:iging mix of nutside and inside ]\ - 
Nouices. and of duiingand al ter-hours study . rellects the 
interplay ni need and oppDriuniiy. During-houis in- 
>lruction is mueh more costly tlum alter hours Jnit may 
have to be provided if [no tew employees are seeking 
needed skills or knt)wledge under tuition-relimd or after- 
hours programs. Companies may have to jirovide their 
own courses in certain subjects during or after Imnrs. 
iiecanso no one eJse does' either because they involve 
proprietary and com|iany-s|iecifie knowledge, or simply 
because no tMitside resource has fiUM>d it economieally 
teasilve. Course.-, available outside may nunetlieless be 
taught inside beeause it is im)re ecomMmcal to do st). or 
because the opportiunty to taihir content to compan\ 
need tips the seale. Ami so on/^ 

Influence of Outside Resources 

\ Caterpillar Iracior Company iiftlcial dcseiibes 
these connect ions luMwcen t>utsidc resmM ces and inside 
programs as toll^v/s: *-|n IViuia. where we are ihe 
donunant emplover. there is considerable tailoring of 
public educaii'Mi oitermgs at the high s.-lioi^l. }\\\\\o\ 
college. H.S.. and M.S. levels to match our needs. 

iniirM-v. lu-t.iiiM' li;i\L- UisioNcri'il tlt.it -..lu' uj\ ti> h^^' 

lr;iiiu'J c'inpl.ivoos is |.. tlu-ni t-' r.ikc .roilits tl>.ii .irt< 

lr.iiis!L'r..Me .ni'.l iis.ihK- iMu.irtl ( Jt'crt'L'. I i |viiik-s m.iv 

sMhstiiiitr II) li'HiM' pruer.tins. \\Iv^^t• LrL"tlits atc u t'M-rt'i . m i/fil 
h-il 'j^.ir.lo ,,nK \Mtliiii <.iK- t tin>|>.in\ . ■■ U tliiv. k :in\ u Iut^-. m 
I. lit, .1 nx-Msi", iiv. t..rn' in.i\ tl ini nuslu'il l»\ lUc I'micit on 
N'>:u -..ntvi.itf spotisMfL',) histrii, ti.-n J.'m rilnvl mh p.iL'c T s^'i- 
"^■l"'- ' '»lf"ii, l'/L}>icin^' /\:!lr>i;\ in ( idu,.!n->it 

iiUMtU-KS. !^.^l,.n rmV.TMl\ ( tMltL'r (mT \\\:- -tLlJ\ i»l lll'tTi! 
I .1 K .III. .11 for \. lulls. I 



I'urthernmre. we have so many employees that local 
educational institutions conduct many of their classes 
right on our premises at times convenient for our people 
since they make up the emire cla.ss. 
^'On the othei hand, in Milwaukee we are the 'small 
frog in the big pond/ I'rogranis and relationships are 
entireh different than in Peoria. With the small number 
of apprentices, it hardly jiays to have a full-time class- 
room instructor, .so we use the local |mb!ic educational 
tacilities. With excellent manageuieni seminars within 
driving range of the jilant conducted b\- local colleges 
or branches it doesn't make sense to have a sophisti- 
cated plant mauageinent-deveh>pnient staff. In this situa- 
tion, however, we have to latch on to what is available 
our numbers are too small .o affect otferiugs of the 
educational instiiutious/' 

A Blending 

An outline ol employee edueatiiMi and training pro- 
grams at Polaroid Corjioration in 1^75 illustrates '!>e 
wa\ internal .md outside resources are iiften blended. 

Outside schools: In iddiiion \o its Tuition Absistance 
. Piograin. in which 10 perceiu of employees jiarticijialed. 
l^^lanMd sent executives to special ci)Urses at three 
Mosion area universities. 

Outside experts hroui^ht in: iJniveisity-basod and 
other experts were the core of several lecture programs 
lor managers and professionals a series m\ manaue- 
ment iechnolog\ . another on scientific subjecis. and a 
thircl on personnel-orienteLl mat ters. 

C\>f}ipany experts: Conijiaii> empU)yces with other 
primary duties shared with educaiion-trainin«i specialists 
in a "i'olaroid Seniinars" series lor exempt eniplovees 
that treated a variety of technical, business and 
personnel-related sulijeLis. Such employees weic also 
prominentK involved in "teclinical studies"' and 
"product knowledge** jirogiams in jMaiit areas. 

I:\lii< utii>n-tniinint:-den lopnient K/)cci(ili\is: In addi- 
tiiMi to slianng insimciional loles wuli oihei compan> 
expeits. a stall" ol :i profession.iis .ouductexl skills pio- 
grams tor liist and sect>nd Icvl'Is of manai^emcnt. a 
variety ol organi/ati^ial developnieni aciiviues (hat in- 
cludcLi workshops; and an '*educ.itii>n*' piogram that 
inchklcLl basic and intermediate language and math 
4;ills. I nghsh as a second language. Geneial [.(]uivalencv 
Degree ((il l)) tutoring, and secretarial skili.^. In addi- 
tion, a trainer in the marketing dcpaftnient conducied 
an ongoing otu-.week course iot new salespeople. 

I'drt-tinw fih ulty: \ *-il(>a;ing work l<>ice** of i: 
14 part-time uistiuctors was bnuieht in J^ needed dmnm 
I iie > eai . 
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Chapter 2 

Scope 



Ql AM I ! ATI\ i: MHASURI S CAN no 1110,0 readily 
eiiconipjss ilie scope of ediiejlioii ai ihe work pLice 
llicn in the society at Ijrye. hven when ihe hviis is 
narrowed to formal olT-ilie-joh instruction, sucli basic 
slati.stics as employee course hours arc fouiid to he 
unobtainable that is, known to very tew cmpioyers. 

The Study's Measures 

!lic present study did succeed, iiowevcr. in dc\elop- 
uiiz data on sonic siiinincaiu aspects ot' pioizram scope 
the prevalence ot" formal course programs, the numbers 
ot emploxees particjpaiiiiii in ibeni. and the di^liar ex- 
penditures niade b> companies for them and m idenii- 
lyini: certain of ihe tactors that accoimi lor dillerenees 
amnni: companies.^ 

Heeausc corporate education is \\\\:\]\\ "inission 
(Hienied" and variable, concerned in \:\\<^c nuMMirewiili 
shoii-K'rm needs, it must lie stressed ihai the Boaid's 
qiiesiionnairo was mailed to eonipanies 111 laie-simimer 
1''^.^. and iliai ihc 'Mas! year'* period 11 nupiited about 
was Itra-IM-^^ ^ of severe recessuni. And while 

specific .juesiinns (see pai:es :0-: 1 > niJacate ihji th.e re- 
cesMon did not sinMiizix intluence the pio;jra[iis o! inosi 
cninp.iiiics. mou' than a quarter did lepori cuil\iAs. 

Ihe survey's ijeneral tuuhnijs wiih rcsjieci lo ihe 
several measured aspeeis of pm^ram scope foll^u." 

Prevalence 

Se\eii!v-Ilve peiceni of ail companies piovidcil s.nne 
m-h.Mjse CMiiis.js f,>i ihen cmplovecN 111 ;he piKM 



'V,- \ppr,iJi\ (■ |.,r ., ars,r([MiMn mI |,mv\ th--.,. . sdtnuos 



to the surve\'.- luuhty-nine percent had tuiiion-aid or 
refund proiirams, and 74 percent authorized some (.f 
then employees, priiicipall\ iiiaiiaLiers and profes.sionals. 
to lake luit.side courses during workini;! hours. pa> ing 
atieiuiaiit costs. 

Employee Participation 

Amom: the 32 million or so jiersons emploved by 
tirnis with 500 or more employees, about }.7 million, o\ 
II |ierceiu. took jiari in iii-liou.se courses^jirovided f\v 
liieir companies during working hours, and aucuher 
700.000 (or : percent) were enrolled in C(mipany 
courses iziven during nonworking hours. Participation 
rates are usuall> higher among exempt than among non- 
excnipi employees. One corporate giani offers a "back 
t>! the envelojie'' estimate that about a cpiartei of its 
piolcssional and nuuiageriai emjiKnees have taken |\i;t 
in an "oll-ihe-iob learning experience o\ ai least iwo 
days" duiiiig each of recent yeavs. l-lie stud\ did 
^iiiempi to measure jiarticipaiion in luiiion-aid jiromauis 
diiecil>. but In relating its fmUing.s about their prev- 
alence to iIk« evidence of an earlier siud> that about 
lour percent o!' the emplov ees of companies having such 
piogranis look pait in tliem (hiring a one-year jKMiod. 
^111 esiimai^' ot 1..=^ niiliioii emplo\ee pariici|\inis is 
di'i i\ed.^ 



I lu- Ljnvsin.mi.nrv a^IcA .ih-.ul c \ |nMid 1 1 ,,ri'x -l.tst , .r/' 
ill 'w itu' .1 . Iidk f "l\ <m\ oMioiit f .iinniii; t (s^ :il. t .lU'tul.ir .111.1 ...isi 
1 ' nn'inli jH-rpuls. 

I l^"jiT (yWi-'M.i. i\>n:hiniii^ K^u>^^■^<■(^^:^■ < fh\<')r\i ri,i f //. 
Imrinn \nl rLif!\. Ill,- ( .mUiTi-irc i}...ira. I ^J^o. StuJu-s .,, |-,.r 
sonnel \\^U,^ . \,, Sonu- of i!,,- priiKij..,! riiult.i>:s »a tins 

■Tf siitiini.ii i/t- I 111 tlu- -ti p.ii-r .i-i. 
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Expenditures 

Direct oxpondiiuros arc projoLMod lo have boon about 
S2 billit)ii ill tbo ''pasi yoar/'"* Aboui 1 1 porooiit of tliis 
tt)tal is aoL-t)iiniod lor by tuiiion-aid programs and ^) 
porooiit by t)iilsido ot'nirsos pursiiod by oniployoos during 
work hours or otlicrwiso *'in tbo lino of duly." Tlio 
roiiiaiiiiiig SO porooni repiosonis diroot oosls inoiirrod for 
ill-bouse ot)iiipaiiy eduoation and i raining aoiiviiios. 

Hocauso companies lend lo uuiquo in ilioir blond- 
iiigs of products and moiliods, and in ibe numbers, 
ciiaractor and locations ot' ilioir oniployoos, so, tboroforo, 
are tbeir training progriuiis. Hut the scopo of iboso pro- 
grams also retlocis tbo fact that tboro aro oilier ways 
tbaii training of iiioeting skills iioolIs spooificalls . going 
into the labor market and hiring people already trained, 
and iraining informally on ibe job. .And bow niuob 
training a cojiipany undortakos is further intluoncod by 
iho judgments of its managers about cosis and bonot'its. 
While a taw\ ai one exirenio. made no direct oxpeiuii- 
tures whatever for ediicaiion and I raining, oibors re- 
ported spending more llian SlOO per employee.*^ Lx- 
penditures among all eomp;niies were distiibuiod as 
to Hows: 

Dollars per Employee Percent of Companies 

L.--: than S2.00 _ . 

S2.00 to 4.99 17 

5.00 to 9.99 16 

10.00 to 19.99 . 21 

20.00 to 39.99 . . , . 15 

40.00 to 99.99 , . 21 

SI 00 aod mote (3 

All compaoios 1 00'\, 

lw^) billion thilKtrs in loud eonies in a moan average 
(it S(>() per eiiiploxec. The median company however, 
spent Sl(> per employee. Ibe dilTeienee f)oi\\een mean 
aiul moiiian is aceounied for b\ ilie npwaul jnill nii 

*l)<.-fiiuul in ilu- i) ui'M MHiti.iiri- .n ■siLiriON »»l ftn pi. > \ fi's 
ili'vnlinj: .ill ,ir tn.t|.tr iMirtidMN »it ili/ir litiu' l" iIiim,' .i. t u it ii'n ; 
ir.i\rl .itid IniiU! i*\piM»M's. p;i\nuMilN 'niiMili' i iis i i i ii I ti uis or 
iiuliMJu.il I < iMtr.n 1 < irs . .tnJ i nsts nt i\}ui|>n>i*til .inJ tn.iiori;il 
pure li.iM* J t ir ri't) i i\l . " 

Si\ -it t|ji- ^51 tirniN iti till' s.itDpli* ri'pnrtfj i'\[vtuiiturfs i.r 

r.Klurni^: tirnis, .inJ ilu* nilur tlut u<.*ri- ati .nrlnu-. .i firm tli.ii 
pi"\|.|i's loiliiiK.jl tiU'Ju.il MT\Kfs, .irul .1 iMllk. Ilu' IU'\! h'll 
tinns in onliT of rn.ii: n n luU*. .ill spiMiJitii: > | 5«) l'**i [um imii 
ituliiJi'J liiiir iMiiks. Iu» liK.il i(.l<'pli..m' <. < uii p.i iiii's. i 
uiilil> . .1 ni.n. hitu* (1)1)1 ni.ititir.u luri-r. i pli.irni ,ti imi hi 1 1 rirm. .iii»I 
III itiMir.itu i- I Mtn p. I ii\ . 



iho moan of a small number of high-spending eompanios. 

Differences by Company Size 

lieonomies of scale ofion make it feasible for larger 
ct)nipanies to engage in educaiion and tiaining activiiies 
that smaller ones cannot afford the smaller llrnis. 
pariicularly th (.)se wiih tower than KOUO omplosoes, 
lending to rely more on ilie einploynient of persons 
alroads trained, and on on-lhe-job iraining. 

Prevalence 

Since larger tlrnis ofien have greater numbers of 
laeiliiios and units and emplov' a greater variety of 
speeialisis, education and training activiiies are more api 
to be tound somewhere within such organi/.aiions. ilow- 
over. on measurenienis of program prevalence, the only 
really wide differenees between eompanios of different 
si/e oecur above and below die 1 ,()00-eiiiployee level 
(see Table 2.1 ). 

Enif)loyee Participation 

Iho percent i>l' employee:, in eonijiaiiy courses in the 
pasi \ear. during tir afier lu>iiis, was virtualK' idoiuical in 
the several categt)ries ot' turns having more ilian 1.000 
employees. It was moderately lower in the smallosi si/e 
eategorv (see Table 1.1). 

Expenditures 

I here is a tendencv. less marked and eoiisisteni in the 
niediaii measures than in the mean (in whieb the tlgure 
tor the largest et)mpaiiies is sharply elevated by the 
spending weight of several corpoiate giants), for educa- 
tii-n-training expenditures \o ci)i rotate with company 
si/e.'" The implications t)f si/e peitain ti) establishments 
as well as tt> eonijiaiiies. sc> that some smaller facilities o^!^ 
large t'lrms may not lionotii t'roni advantages ot' seale. 
But sueli ot'tects may be mitigated by the larger tniiis in 
u^. o ways. One is b\ carrying t'lMinal juograins fn)m a 
eentral source to the individual jilants 01 bringing plant 
juMSomicI to the couises. A secoikl wa> is b>' developing, 
in a headquarters dopiartment. eouises or jHogrammed 
iiistiuetion material that is tailored more specifically lo 
the needs m| snob plants than mati'iials available from 
eomnu''eial sources (see 1 able 1.}). 

Company si/e is as great an intliieiKO on lu)w educa- 
tional expeiulitures aio distributed aiiioiiii ilie iliree basic 

'!'» thv I'MiMii th.it Mii.illiT firiiiN trim <>n lltfh'!> for skilK 
Mill l.tr;:iM oiu'Ni.ni i-f f n uniK iiiip.irt , rlit t<>}), nu*\ in.o lu* 
iMiiirnni! tosts ih.ii .m- 11.11 ri*fk*it«-il iii ilu* Mi'\f\ ii:il.i. 
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Table 2.1 : Prevalence of Education-Training Programs, by Company Size 



Percent of Companies Reponirig Program 

Tuition Aid Other Outside Company Courses 

Company Size (after hours) (during hours) (after hours! (during hours) 



10 000 employees or more 97'\) 90"a 5G"o 96% 

5,000 -9,999 95 83 51 96 

2,i300 - 4.999 9 1 79 5 2 91 

1 .000 - 2.499 94 77 45 86 

500 - 999 82 66 25 71 

All companies 89'\. 94% 39".. 55*'.. 



Table 2.2: Percent of Work Force Participating In Company Courses, by Company Size 



Company Size After Hours Ouring Hours Either 



10.000 Hmplov^^es or moit.' 2"o 12"(. 14'\) 

5,000 " 9.999 2 13 15 

2.500 - 4.999 4 i2 16 

1 .000 - 2.499 4 11 15 

500 ~ 999 2 8 10 

AH companies 2''(i 11 '\i 1 3°;> 



Table 2.3: Expenditures per Employee for All Education-Training Programs, by Company Size 



Oo/hrs pt*r Employee 


Total 


10,000 and 
Over 


Company Size (Number 
6,000- 2,500- 
9,999 4,999 


of Employees) 
1,000- 
2,499 


500-99y 


$ 2.00 


,)iul Ihss 


4"u 


10% 




6^' 


1 3"('i 


3'\. 


2.01 


5.00 


17 


5 


5 


8 


20 


21 


5.01 


- 10.00 


16 


10 


4 


16 


15 


19 


10.01 


- 20.00 


21 


20 


25 


20 


18 


22 


20.01 


■- 40 00 


15 


14 


21 


18 


13 


15 


■ ' 40.01 


~ 6C.00 


9 


10 


16 


12 


15 


3 


60.01 


- 80.00 


. . .: 8 


1 1 


3 


1 1 


4 


9 


80.01 


100.00 


4 


4 


5 


5 


b 


4 


Mor-M ih,-jri SI 00.00 


6 


16 


13 


4 


7 


4 


Tni.-j| 




100 


100". 


mo ' 


100 ' 


100",. 


100";, 




n , . 


SI 6 




S?b 


s?o 


SI / 


$13 


Mo.in 




60 


86 


48 


32 


35 


27 



rosiMiicos .1^ on iIk'ii icIjI aini>iii]is, UnO '^t \W v. 
MiKiilor lnins umuI lo c-onipciis;iie loi iheii Icnsci .li^iiiv 
In suppt^ii i!b!ipiisc li.iniiiiL! Is In nuikiiii: eicMi'^i iisc nl 
ouiMilc icsoiirccs iIkiii (Ik' hirgiM miCs jio icqinrL'J it> 
1 .iii^LM ririiis. \\liK-li iihue likoK in lll-!l(>)l^L' 
t'lliic.il uMi-iKiiniiii: sl;itT jiiJ pinguinis. imi oiilv spciul 



Jill aiiii oiIkm niilsido pi ( ij:i;iin^ lor ilic LivjcM tiini> 
iIkmi cuinhiiicd sli;iiL' \\;in ntiK L> poiwii!. J^ conipaiLnl 
With nioro iluiii pcici'iii iinioiii: siniilkM o\ws hm 
\v\\c\ d(il!;iis pel cnipli>>L\* js \m.'!1 (see lJ!^k'^ 2.4 ;iiul 
on i!u' i\j|l(t\Miii: p.mc) \\w diltcuMu-cs sliizlii 
Ini I in: loii %iid I'd oL!i ;inis. nioic prtuitiniKwl in ilio 
iilici " catci:oi\ . 
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Table 2.4: Expenditures per Employee for Major Education-Training Programs, by Company Size 



Company Si^e 



Tuition 
AiJ 



Outside 



Other 



Totj} 



In-Houso 
(Company} 



Total 



10,000 or moie »'rnplt)yi't?s $ 

5,000 9.999 

2,500 4,999 

^J.OOO 2,499 • 1 

500 999 

All comf5<in.t»s $ 



■j.GO 
8.30 
8.10 
1.50 
5.80 
6,50 



S4.80 
6.10 
5.60 
8.40 
8.50 

$5.60 



$10.40 
14.40 
13.70 
19.90 
14.30 

$12.10 



$67.20 
37.50 
17.20 
15.60 
12.60 

$48.30 



$77.60 
51.90 
30.90 
35.50 
26.90 

$60.40 



Table 2.5: Distribution of Expenditures Among Major Education-Training Programs, by Company Size 







Outsid(.' 








Company Si^o 


Tu/tfon 






In Huust} 




Atd 


Otfwf 


Total 


(Company) 


Total 


10,000 Of morn t'r^i[i| ov t't's 


7"-, 


G\ 


13' 


87-., 


1 DO". 


5,00C 9,999 




12 


28 


72 


100 


2.500 4.999 




18 


44 


56 


100 


1.000 2.499 


33 


24 


57 


4 'A 


100 


500 999 


')') 


31 


53 


47 


100 




11', 


9- 


20' 


80 


100 . 



Table 2.6: Prevalence of Education-Training Programs, by Company Type 







Percent of Companies Report nig Program 






Tuition Aid 


Other Outside 


Company Courses 


Company Type 


(after hours) 


( during hours) 


(after hours) 


(during hours) 


Mdnufactuniuj 




75- 


36'.. 


64"-. 


TrjusportJiioii, Comrnun icjti otK Utiliti-"; 


91 


71 


54 


79 


Whoh'Sijit? <HUi Retail . . 


64 


51 


27 


57 


Ffnancij) jnd Insurnnct? 


96 


83 


47 


90 


OtIvm' 




91 


43 


79 


All comf)<jni'S 


89 ' . 


74 \ 


39" > 


70' 



About ThruL' quortefs oi tho ■•othi?r - .^dtegorv is ttlkIo up of thrue t. lasses oi cornp,inius. conrr.u:: ronstr T lon firms, busmoss sorvi. 
fini^s riMintv acJvurTisincj. put,)hc reljTions. f n .jn ,i LiLMner^ t consuirrtfu. jnd (.onipiJn lus in jhc mimnq industry, mL-Uichng Oil .jruJ i>.)tur,-,l q;i 
oper.itiori'.. Prorninon: .Hiiong Th<> hai,irn:(.' ,Tri. luisinosstjs th.it offtif LMiqui ct.w i n q n d .jr c. h i f t'c T u r c on sul t t n g dn c1 dusign sL'rvi<<;s 



Table 2.7: Percent of Work Force Participating in Company Courses, by Company Type 



Company Type After Hours During Hours Either 



Wjtujf.jctur ifK) 


n 


5". 


7":. 

15 


Tf jnspof tJtion, Communical ions Utilitc'i 


9 


13 


VVh()l»?siile jrul RtJtJil . . . 




n 


12 


F in^mcinl nr^d Insurnnrt' ... 




17 


20 


OthtM 


4 


9 










13 


All compum^'s 




1 1 • 


13'.. 
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Table 2.8: Expenditures per Employee for All Education-Training Programs, by Company Type 



Dol/jrs per Employee 



S 2 OO.ituJ l»?ss 



2.01 


5 00 


5.01 


10.00 


10.01 


20.00 


20.01 


40 00 


40.01 


GO.OO 


GO. 01 


30.00 


80.01 


100.00 . . 


Morf th.in SI 00 .000 



AM ci^mpjT^ts 

Mrdi.m 

MtMfl 





Mjnufdccunni/ 


Tr nsportjtion, 
ConimuniCitions, 
Utilities 


Wholesiilo and 
Retail 


Finjncijl 

and 
Insurance 


All 
Other 














1 ; 


21 




27 


3 


20 


1G 


24 


15 


5 


4 


4 


21 


2G 


10 


2G 




20 


15 


15 


:m 


12 


1G 


13 


9 


[) 


10 


(3 


1 5 


1 ') 


Q 
O 


1 


IS 


1 ; 


13 


G 




\ 






13 


18 


G 


4 


15 




21 






100'. 


100' 


100^ 


100 \ 


100\, 


S1G 


SI 1 


S3G 


S19 


S5G 


S21 


GO 


GO 


yo 


19 


82 


27 



Differences by Company Type 

I diic.uion atid tniiinnL: .i^-iiviiios :iic nukh more 
likely to ho lound in some lypcs of tirms iluin in i>il!;Ms. 
I-iiKincial instituiions l:aJ oihcr catciioncs in each \\w 
^S^'^*''*' '^^'^''''^^'^^'^ proizrani scope, wiih ihc luiispoiia- 
tTon-cr'inni(i!ik-aiions-uiiHiics iiioup nt>t tai hchind. 
N\ hi>lcsalc-ic!ail aiul ni.inut'iclniird: fiinis hi>:>:cd ^vcl! 



Prevalence 

lo hcizin vviiii. data on prouiani piv.alcivc show that 
ihc t'inaiicial and tiansporiaiii>n-ciMnnninic.iihMis-niihiics 
C(>nipanics aic nimc likely to have uiieinal voitrses than 
other indiisliy iiroups. while the wholesale-ieta il Lzroiip is 
the onlv one ni vvhicli a faiily lari;e perceiitaue oi com- 
panies do not ha\e ^uilion-aid pio-iarns (-.ee i jhle J.(>). 

Employee Partici[)ation 

One out ot li\e ot' the eniplo\ees m iiiiaiui:!! nisiiiu- 
Hons Is esiinialed lo havo eniolled m conipjnN coniscs 
tlmnn: the pioMous \eai the hiizliest laie !oran\ kind 



hittiTLMi! M/ivl i.»ni[Mnii's .iri» ImuikI mi mimH ir [Unpor 1 1< >tiN 
.iiii'inc i-.nh ..t till' m.ih>r inilusirx im t«.'i:i «r u-s t ^I'f \p[»i'iuliN I ) 
K.ilfuT. It is Jit ti'i i-iu i-s It) tlu' [Ufx .iK'iu I- <A j»ritL'r.iins iiT llu' 
Mn.illt'f V < "nip.inii's ot i-.uli t\pi» tli.il UMi.ilh. K,<.iim lor llu'ir 
• KiT.ill 1 .1 f ertMu iN. I Inis. .itnoiii; tinns ',\ith sii(j f iMii 
[»|.>\i'i'N. t.ir i'\.inipli». M\i»r .s(» piTt oiil .a tin* tiii.itui il iiistun 
tioiiN h.iNi.- M>iiip.iti\ i-nirsiN littriMi: h<>ur^ 1 ■ >i in.i mi t .u i iiriDi: 
tirins tlu- ficiiro is 4 f. pcriont. .iiul !f>r "aIimK'mU- .,,iJ r^i.iil tirms 
iMiU »() pon nit 



ot linn. Ilii 
Table 2.7). 



>vvest rate u js iti nuinnfactnrini! firnis (see 



Expenditures 

i'injiicial institutions al.so showed the Iiiuhest nwilidn 
expenditure rjte per employee (S5m. and nKimiraciuriiii; 
iiinis. the lowest ("S 1 1 ). 

Mam expenditure data tor the various catejiories tell 
a someuhal dilferenl stor\. The uj^ward jMill of hieli- 
spendini: ilrms raises the traiisporiaiioixoninuinica- 
iions-utiliiies izroup to the hiuhest rank (with mean o\- 
jtendituies ol" S*H) per employee), while the spiead 
between t'inaiicial institutions (mean. SS2) and maiiu- 
t'acliirinu firms is considerably i educed. Whole sak: 

:iiid retail tnms. which kieiied sh«jlnl\- behind othei cate- 
izories in the median comparison, drop much t'uiiher 
behind in mean (Si^) veisus S(iO for all conipanies) per 
emplo\ eo (see Table 2.X). 

Ihc pioportions m whicli coinpjn\ monies ate 
disiiibiiied amone ine ^aiuuis lesiMnccs ditfei no less 
st!rM!t'-:l> than the h»tal Llollar>.. I-in:incial institutions, 
loi L'v:miple. spent twice as maiiv dnilais pei emplo\ee 
loi .Miisulo cducatiiMi and tiaininL! pioiziams as th'* 
ti .insp( Miinn-comnmnicatioiis-uiilities Liioiip. alihouL^li 
sliiihiK iesN ni total and spent neaiK tluee times as 
much in luiinui-. nd pio-itams as an> otliei i:roup.^ (See 
lables and MO.) 



M.»ri- ai'i.nl*-d .ni.iK si-s nl i (>inp.iii\ \ [hmu! il iin-N. id.: 
iTf.i kii« tu lis i(>nip.iii\ {ipc uithiii -.i/i' . itt'i:iiiu-s. .ma sl!»»u 
MIC tlu* N.impli- M/i's ti.r e.u h. .ifi- pi M. I .It a III \ppfiu!i\ I ) 
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: Expenditures per Employee for Major Education-Training Programs, by Company Type 



Company Type . Tuiuon-A,d 

Mjriu fact ij ring S 5 9Q 

Trdr.s{)ortattoi\ Commumccitior^s, Ulilitie's , 5 4q 

Wholesale .ind Retjil ^ 

Fmoncial and Insurancf 1 5 60 

5.00 

All companies S 6 50 



Outside 



In-House 



Other 



To tut 



(Company} 



$4.15 
6.30 
2.60 
9.00 
6.90 

$5.60 



S10.05 
1 1.70 
-1.30 
*' 24.60 
1 1.90 
$12.10 



$49.40 
77.80 
14.30 
57.50 
14. .0 

$48.30 



S59.45 
89.50 
18.60 
82.10 
26.60 

S60.-10 



Table 2.10: Distribution of Expenditures Among Major Education-Training Programs, by Company Type 



Outside InHouav 



Other Totjf (Company) Totu/ 



Company Type Tuit,on-A,d 

MiinuLii;tur ini) ^ y,, 

Tr jnspot taTion, CommunttMKons ^Jt^lltl^'s a , .-, ^ ^ 00 . 

Wholes.!, and R.u,.l ^ * ''^ 

l-inancial and Insurance* lo i i or. 

Other .... V. 

1^ 2b 45 55 100 

All compare les , , r> . « 



Table 2.1 1 : Distribution of Occupational Groups in Work Force, by Company Type 



Company Typo 

Maruifvictiir my 

Transpot t JliDii. Commun uMt it)ns. Utilities 

VVhoU*sjle jud R'-taii 

Financial and Insurarice 

Oth.M 

All companir's 





Professional and 


Sales and 


Ott.er 




Manag^^'na/ 


Technical 


Marketing 


Nonexempt 


Total 


1 1 ■ 


1 2".. 


8', 


69'. 


100".. 


10 


10 


10 


70 


100 


o 


4 


14 


73 


100 


14 


14 


19 


53 


100 


1 1 


: 7 


5 


67 


100 


1 1 ■> 


12'N 


10'. 


G7'\, 


100" 



Employee Characteristics 

I lc\CM nctLont nt those cmplnvcj hy Lninp.mics uilii 
-"^no or tnoio oniplo>oes are clasMlicJ a. in:inat:ei ia| : 12 
percent a.s prote.vsHHial ami tecliiucal: Ml percent as sale.s 
and iiunketinu: and 07 percent as **other nonexempt** 
**iMher In aliiAv toi the iiKhision nt s Mne e'a'inpt 
employees in techincal or sales eateiiones. 

I he oceupalional makeup ot' lariier and smaller 
eompames is innch the same at lea.^i in terms t)f the 
broad izioupiiigs used here and does not. iheietore. 
help It) evphiin diUerenees m the scope ot their iranmii! 
pi'.i^ranis (see C'hait 2.1 ). 

Ibis is not the case with ditfeieni tvpcs ot 
eompaiiies. howevet. wliere dissiimhnilies m the 
.'tnitiumalions ot emplovec characieiistics are maiked. 
I- or example, manage iial and PK^tessiMnahtechiiieal 



empIo\ees. liie objects, as shown iaiei. ot dispio- 
portionate aiteniion in eompaiu edncaiioii and tiamniL:. 
make up less than 1 .> percent ot" the total work toice ol 
uholesale-reiail institiilioMs. eompareil with 2.^ percent 
tor all companies. In financial inslitntioiis. on the oihei 
hand, those two izroiips account for 2S peicent ot" ih.. 
io:al. while sales and markeinvj personnel, much nuMO 
likely than **oiher nonexempt** emplo\ees to take pa:! 
m torma! educiiion-tiainiim. are ne.iiU' i\wce ..s 
ruimep Us (see "l able :.l 1). 

Disproportions 

About million workers aie employed iii t?ie I niicd 
States by companies havuii: 5()() or m<»re emplovees 
the nmvor.se embraced in this study. I he iaiiiesi o| them, 
eompaiiies with lO.OOO or m.Mc employees (oj" uhuh 
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Chart 2.1: Distribution of Occupational Groups 
in Work Force, by Company Size 



Other 
Nonexempt 



Sales and 
Marketing 

Professional 
& Technical 

Managerial 



■ 



All 

Canpuiat 



- 80 



- 60 



-100 



40 



20 




S00> 
999 



I.UOO' Z.SOO' S.OOO- 10.000 
2.499 4.999 9.993 ir Min 
Number of Employees ^ 



Micro are fewer llian 650), comprise about S percent of 
all companies in this universe, but account for about 
two-thirds of their total eniploynient, 

Retlecting primarily their higher expenditures per 
em-Moyee (biu also a somewhat higher prevalance of 
education-training programs}, these large companies 
account for a still greater part of the direct expenditures 
76 percent (see Chart 2,2). By contrast, companies with 
tewer than 2,500 employees represent 72 percent of all 
companies, IS percent of employment, and 10 percent 
ot expend: Mi res. 

Similarly, their high per-employee expenditures mean 
that financial institutions, and companies in transporta- 
tion. communicatii>ns and utilities account for dispro- 
portionately high shares of total expenditures; whole- 
sale-retail and miscellaneous types, for lower shares (see 
Chart 2.21. 

Trend 

Many human resource executives in industry ' insist 
thai the important developments of recent years have 
been in the methods of employee education and training 

in the "how" rather than the "how much." Some 
stress a closer scrutiny that top management is said to be 
giving to developmental activities, an increased insistence 
that they be ju.slitied and v:iJidated. Tliis, ti>uether with 



lowered turnover rates and an "improved" labor market, 
has led to some prt;gram curtailments and reductions. 
Nevertheless, growth has been one of the dominant, and 
iairly pervasive, characteristics of change in recent years. 

Two-thirds of the companies represented in this study 
increased their per-eniployee expenditures for education 
and training /'during recent years, but prior to the 
current business recession." Only () percent reduced 
them (see Table 2.12). Spending increases for intern;il 
company programs were more common than for 
tuition-aid or other outsitle programs. 

Nearly half the companies reported that there was 
some change during the pre-recession period in "the 
portion or percent of total expenditures^' that each of 
these programs came to represent. Again, growth in 

Chart 2.2: Proportions of All Companies, 
Employees and Education-Training Expenditures 
Accounted for by Companies of Various Sizes 
and Types 



Company Size 



(Number ol 
Employees' 

10.000 or More 
5.000-9,999 

2,500-4.999 



1.000-2.499 



500-999 



Compinles 



Effl|il0|ei3* 










ilfl 




, 1 To 








11% 









Edycatlin- 
TrilRlnff 

Er|>enditUMS 




Company Type 

other 



Financial and 
Insurance 

Wholesale &Relail 

Transportation, 
Cortifnunications, 
Utilities 



Manufacturing 



\2\ 



52% 



57% 



15". 
Z3% 
18% 



Di'tailj do not arid to 1 00 - brcause o\ founding 
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Table 2.12: Trend of per Employee Spending before 1974-1975 Recession 



Spending Trend 



Increased 

Decreased 

Veined. t)o change, or don't know 
All companies 





Type o 


f Progtom 




Tuition 


Other 


Com pan y 




Aid 


Outside 


( IntornaiJ 


Any 


51 °o 


54% 


64 ?o 


68% 




10 


6 


6 


46 


36 


30 


26 


100% 


. 100% 


1 00"^. 


1 00% 



aunpany (inicnuin pro^ninis was luontioiicd imisi ofien; 
dLvliiio 111 iheni lousi olicii (sec Talilc 

A i:oocl nuiiiN exccmivcs believe ihai changes in ilie 
**!'-^\\** of corporate ',ducaii()n and Uainiiii: have been 

10 iriiporlani ihaii in ilie **hiuv rmich/* Yet. aeeording 
to nearly half the pariieipanis. new proiiranis and urowih 
have been liie main events of the recent past. To the 
question, *'\Vhal do you judge to he the more simiillcant 
Jiaiiges du.ing the past 5 to 10 years in \ i)ur eompanv*s 
education and training goals, or in its nietiiods of 
achieving them . . 

• 14 percent referred \o growth in [^leneral terms 
to increased dollar investments, \\idei curricula, 
enlargements of prt)giam scope, and so on. 

•10 percent said that aii oduca'ion or training 
depart meiu had been created or expanded, or a t'ull-time 
director employed. 

•->0 percent reported the initiation lu expansion of 
programs in one or moie areas 1^) percent managerial 
development; U percent professional, technical or skills; 
I 1 percent aftlrmalive action. 

percent said that tuition-aid programs had been 
introduced or liberali/.ed. 

By comparison. (Mily a handful of these executives 
acct)unting for one peicent of the total mentioned a 
decrease in an\' aspect ot' the coni|">an\ *s program o\ in 
its overall scope. 



A related, iiut somewhat diftereni. emphasis was 
given by about one out of eight participants, tor whom 
one of the signitlcant developments of recent years in 
most instances tfic significant development was 
growth or enhaneement in the status ot' the education 
and training function in the company. Management, 
lhe\ asserted, is more ''aware'' ot it and is according it 
greater "lecognitioir' and ''support.'' I-or exaiuple. one 
executive said: "Training is begmning to be leLOgni/.cd a.s 
a legitimate and vital function." ''Top management in 
our company.'' another commented, "is now coiuiuitled 
t»> a contiiming. long-term effort t\)r all levels of 
employees, regardless of changes in the business cycle.*' 

To the extent that the views of .senior personnel and 
training executives aliout likely or desirable directions 
for the future anticipate actual events, the future will 
bring contimied growth. In answer to a survey question 
as to "further changes ox changes in emphasis'* tliev 
thought their companies "may or should initiate in the 
coming years" to serve their need for properly trained 
and educated perst)nncl. about half these executives, 
again, spoke of expansion in resources. stalT and 
prt)graiu scope. 

A Note about Costs 

lite subject of employee education and t raining costs 
is lacking neither in ambiguities m)r comroversy. Two 
questions are mainly involved; What are these costs, ind 
who pays for them ' 



Table 2.13: Trend in Relative Importance of 'Major Programs before 1974-1975 Recessioi 



Type o f Program 



Tuition 

Percent of Totjf Expnnditures 

Increased 

5 1 Vo 

Decrea';ed 23 

No cha-vje mentiomuj .j g 

All tompanu^s 100"' 



Other 
Outside 



38<; 

29 
33 
100? 



Company 
(Internal) 



17% 

10 
••-18 
1 00%' 
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Reporting of Expenditures 



Three hundred and one firms, or about half of 
those surveyed, provided in full the expenditure 
data requested in the Conference Board quf->tion- 
naire. Volunteered comments suggest that most of 
the companies that did not furnish this informa- 
tion were unable to do so - because education- 
training costs we«-e "buried" in other budgets, 
were "scattered" in a numbei of company loca- 
tions and departments, or both. 

The extent, if any, to which per-employee 
:oendtng may be different in these firms from the 
ones willing and able to provide figures must be 
largely a matter of conjecture. There is reassur- 
ance, however, in the fact that no major class of 
companies was fic.jntly underrepresented. 

Particularly notable is tlie fact that the Uirgest 

Percent o( Total 
60 




i_M 

Ail 500- 1.000- 

Compaiit.'-". 999 2 499 



•liailir o! 



13011 



(581 



2,500- 5.000- 10.000 

4.999 9 999 or f/oro 

Number ol Employees — ■ 
{761 163) |4S| [Ml 



companies were not far below the smallest in the 
proportion reporting their dollar expenditures - 
42 percent of those with 10,000 or more em- 
ployees, as compared with 57 percent in com- 
panies with 500 to 999 employees {see chart at 
bottom left). 

Nor was there a greater range of difference 
between various types of companies. Financial in- 
stitutions led the list with 57 percent repicsenta- 
tion but, at the bottom, 43 percent of manu- 
facturing firms also provided figures, as the chart 
below shows. 



Ht9iV ol 

Type Csnpinici 

All Compan.es |3oii 



Manufacturing iiii) 

Triinsporlation, 
Communications. 

Utilities |5i| 

Wholesale 
and Retail \22\ 



Percent 
20 40 



3 



3 



i 



Financial and | 
Insurance |9l| l_ 



Other \2h\ 



What Are They? 

I ho dircci expLMidiliires descrihed in ihis reporl :irc 
only pan o' ihc loial cosi i)rLMnf>lo\cc educadoii and 
training, winch :ilso includes \vages and salaiics p:iid tn 
learning wt>rkers hctorc ihey reach ndrniaiive levels of 
pri)duciiviiy: linie ilial other employees devoie in m- 
siruciing and iniegr:iiinu ilieni inio ilie work ot ilie tirni; 
diversion (if ..'jpervisois tVoni work-expediiirii: lasks; 
wear and leai of equipment; highei accident oi reject 
rates; ami otiiei interferences \\\\\\ optimum pro- 
dnciiviiy. One corporate giant estimates thai 70 \^^ «)() 
percent .-f its costs are in the wages and salaries of 
trainees. 

Iliese costs are. of" course. e\ireme!\ (.lifficult lo 
break out from htboi, cost of goods, depreciation and 
other costs. .\!ore<nei, some portions of them are in\esl- 
ments mtniess spent witli iho e\|ie^iation iluii liiev 



will enhance the et'tlcienc> and productivity of the firm 
and \ ield a protit. .At least one econoimst has suggested 
that \\hether training is an investment or an expense 
deiKMids only on whether employees remain with the 
firm long enough to produce benefits greater tiian the 
Cost ol' their tr:iining. When the\ do, compan>- expendi- 
tures become investments. 

Attempts are, in fact, lici ng made to apply "huhian 
resources accininting" in industry that is. to discDii- 
timie the standard accounting practice of itieating all 
education and traimng costs as operating ex|>cnses and. 
instead, lo introduce them, as aptiropriate, into the 
capital budget. William fVIe, who was responsible for 
organi/ing and directing the development of the first 
Mich system in indtisiiy (with the R.Ci. Harry Corpora- 
tion of Columbus. 'Jhio). argues that comixinies are 
|ienali/etl m seveial \\a\s for iheii assumpli(Mi ih:it :ill 
educatiori-lraiimm benefits aie short leim. 



ERIC 
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Effects of Recession 



The 1974-1975 business recession, a test of the 
sensitivity of employee education and training 
programs to economic conditions, was accom- 
panied by cutbacks in expenditures per employee 
in about a quarter of all companies, growth in an 
equal number, and no change in the balance. 

Expenditures per Employee 

All ComPiimes ^ lOO'i, 



n Sudstantially reduced 
or eliminatod 

b ModOrntely or 
slightly reduced 

c About the Siime 

d Moderately or 

slightly increased 

e Substantially 

increased or started 




Underlying this overall balance of increases and 
decreases were shifts among program components 
- increases for internal programs and tuition aid, 
and reductions in other outside programs; 
increases in management-supervisory course areas; 
decreases in basic remedial; and a near standoff in 
functional-technical and other subject areas (see 
table). 

Several of the companies reporting reductions 
in per employee expenditures said that these had 
been achieved without impairment of the scope or 
effectiveness of their programs - that is, that the 
recession had spurred them to greater efficiency. A 
utility reports, for example, that "the difference 
is only in when courses are given. Until last year 



most of our courses, both managerial and 
technical, were offered during the working day. 
Now all are in the evening." A large manufacturer 
found that: "It's less expensive and more cost 
effectiv:^ for two or three general oTfice staff 
memt)Lis to go to field locations to conduct 
training than it is to send 10 or 20 individuals into 
our general offices." 

More often, however, reductions in spending 
reflected reductions in need, brought on princi- 
pally by a slowing in staff changes. Such a slowing 
may occur during recessionary periods because of 
reductions in overall company employment levels 
or rates of growth, and 'or reductions in employee 
turnover. Thus, fewer new employees need to be 
trained, and fewer present employees need to be 
prepared for new duties. 

In other cases, expenditure reductions were 
attributed by surveyed executives to lower 
employee participation in tuition-aid programs. 
One thought this was because exempt employees 
in his company were required to work longer 
hours and had less time for <;tudy, while 
nonexempt employees were working shorter hours 
and had less money to pay their share of tuition 
costs. Another noted that work-force reductions in 
his firm were greatest among younger salaried 
employees, the most "education prone" qroup. 

Finally, and perhaps most commonly, some 
companies themselves effected a lowering of 
enrollments through more stringent criteria of job 
relatedness or simply, as one executive described 
it, "by the administrative route of lowering the 
executive program's profile." 



"HuiiKin resources arc not rellecU'J in ilic firms 
capikd Hiulgcl. In conirasi to I he physical pUint and 
c(|iiipmcnl. ii is liicrelbre more Jitficiilt tor ihc manager 
lo jus lily funds for huilJing lujman asseis since ihese 
expenditures are currently charged againsi revenue in 
one year. . . . Conventional accounting practice actually 
overstates operating expenses and understates profit- 
ahility." 

+ * ♦ 
"Tile degree to which Iniittan capabilities arc being 
nuiinlained cannot be assessed in financial terms. . , . It 
is difficult to plan for the orderly replacentent of un- 
measured assets, . . . Conventional ac-.ounting practice 



understates operating expenses and overstates net in- 
come." 

* * * 
*Mt is also difficult to determine how well human 
assets are being utilized in various projects. One of the 
most commonly employed measures of overall efficiency 
is the return generated on investe(i capital (ROD. How- 
ever, investments in human resources are not included in 
ROI calculations for evaluating current or future pro- 
jects. 

'Williaiu C. I'vk', "Monitoring: HunKiti Kt'so'irit's 
On-l.iiiL'." .\//<7f/X'(i/» linsitwss RvvU'W. July. | ->70. 
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Some companies said that there was no reason 
for the recession to have affected their education 
spending since it had not affected their business. A 
few reported that inflation of tuition costs was ihe 
only reason for expenditure increases. But the 
most common explanation for unchanged or 
increased expenditures had to do with the growing 
importance of education-training in the company. 
A utility reported: "Our management considers 
training a need - not a luxury - and believes that 
in times of stress, training can be more meanifigful 
and profitable than at others." A textile maker 
noted that it is following a "long-range plan that 

Effects of 1974-1975 Recession on per Employee E 



was not suspended even though profits decreased 
over the past 12 months/' A petroleum company 
responded: "Training is a critical factor in our 
long-range organization development plans and we 
cannot afford to pare back expenditures." A bank 
commented: "We are increasing our activity in this 
area so as to have an impact on efficiency and 
productivity." From another bank: "Our training 
and development function is just emerging, and 
therefore our costs and numbers of participants 
are growing each year." Several firms said that 
affirmative action programs were an important 
nan of their training activity and could not be cut. 

i* es 



Type of Program 



Trend 

Reduced or eliminated 

About the same 

Increased or started . 

All companies . . . . 



Tuition-aid Other Outside 



Company 
(interna/) 



13% 

64 

23 

100% 



36% 

45 

19 

100% 



26% 

40 

34 

1 00% 







Subject Area 








Managerial and 


Functionai and 


Basic 




Trend 


Supervisory 


Technical 


Remedial 


Other 


Reduced or eliminated 


21% 


24% 


28% 


19% 


About the same 




.49 


61 


59 


Increased or started 


32 


27 


11 


22 


All companies 




1 00% 


100% 


100% 



Who Pays? 

I he idea ihai coiiip.iny iiivcsiinonis in cJikalioii- 
iraiiiing :irc cxpcciod lo p:iy nlT in cnliaiiccd employee 
eoinpeieneies. or increased *1uiin;iM capiial."' has iin- 
pliealiDiis tor (he second c|uesiioM: ikuv iniieli ot ilie 
total cost oT ihe ediicalion and iraiiiiiit: dial occurs at 
the workplace is "paid t'or" hy husiness'.^ if employees 
leave a tlriii bet ore the invest inu ciHiipaiu liie:iks even 
on its ci^sts and take their recently acquired skills else- 
where, the company has incurred a tie! e.xpense. In 
eithei event, the employees have increased (heir slock ot 
human c;ip!laL aiul new employers who lake advantaj^e 



ol' it are saved some training costs. Iluniaii c.ijMtal 
theory, however, reasons that this saving will he ^wtset 
hN' higher pay that these trained employees will 
conimand a return to tlicm on the hunian capit;il they 
acquired in th.eir previous jobs. It has been argucti that at 
least pari of this acquisition has been paid for by the 
worker through 'M'oregone earnings" a sa.ririce of 
liiglier e;irnings obtainable elsewhere in exehani-e for the 
learning opportunity ' and that the employee lias, in 
etTec!. been tlie investor. 

Jacob Mincer, of (*olunibi:i lJniversn\' and the 
Natu)iial Bureau of |-^cononiic Research, lias ..pplied the 
calculus of toregone e:iniings previously an approach 
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Relationship Between R and D, and Education-Training, Expenditures 



Companies that spend heavily for research and developn '^nt are apt to employ more professionals than other 
firms, to utilize proprietary processes to a greater degree, and to require more frequent accommodation of 
manufacturing, sales and management processes to new methods and technologies. Such firms, therefore, might he 
expected to spetid more on employee education and training, a conjecture that gets qualified support from the 
present study. 

In its issue of June 28, 1976. Business Week published an analysis of the R and D spending of 730 companies, 
base(J on so called lO-K statements - reports filed annually with the Securities and Exchange Commission under 
recently sta»idardi/ed accounting systems. Foity nine of these companies were among the firms in the Conference 
Board's study that provided dollar figures on their education and training.expenditures - 45 of them manufacturing 
firms. 

As the table shows, mean education-training exf^enditures were highest among companies in the top R and D 
category, the two kinds of s[3ending ttien diminishing together. Similarly, the highest R and D category included the 
con-.pany that s[3ent the most on education-training, while the top spender in each subsequent R and D category was 
higher than in the one below it. (The coefficient of correlation between the two variables was ^-.23.) 



Relationship Between Education-Training and R and D Expenditures 






Per Employee E xpenditiires 




for Education and Training 


Number of 


Per Efvployec Expenditures for Research and Development Mean 


Range 


Companies 


Over S2.000 $168" 


$19-3800 


6 


Si. 000 1.999 52 


- 281 


1 1 


500 - 999 . 35 


3 154 


9 


250- 499 18 


3-68 


1 1 


Under S?50 19 


- 61 


12 



• :^1«.-|n i<i $42 ■.\hon top spfjrul", 'OMip.inv is oliniinaTCtJ 

• L ♦!ss Th.in SO. C)0. 



In csiini;iline the \'ield on invcsiincnis in sclun)liiii; Ui 
iiiJiistr\ . .irmiiiiu as lollovss: "1,'iuIlm jcMiiPLMitiivc con- 
diiunis. all 111' ihc llrin\ cosis will ho cliariicd lo the 
worker it the iraiiiinii incicases his tuture [Modiiciivji y in 
otiier firms as imicli as in the Mrni in which he is 
iraminii. .Sonic traction c^f costs will not he chart:cd to 
the Worker it' the training: contains elements of specilic- 
ii>'. tluit Is. il it increases ihc VMiiker's Intmc 
JtK ti \ ii\ 111 the fii ni more than in ot her tirms."' *' 



A linal poini ihat i> aiiziied t>n the siihiect of who 
pa\'s )s ihat however employer and employees may share 
It. education and tiaininii is an economic cost that must 
he retlected in the price of goods and services. In this 
Mew. while a mix of opportunity and burden nvay tall 
unetiually among companies and among employees.it is 
the pnhlic that pays. 



J.K-f'h MiiKiT. "On the l<i|> Ir.uiiiii^;: ( osts, kt'tnrns. mul 
S<»f]K' I nipliiM liniis, ■■ Jiminal >>l f\>tith dl ftontunv. C)t!,<>l>t'r, 
I siiin lUkioniiMis, hut t nntro\ ersi.il. nietliiiUs ;itul .issuttip 
IhUis. Miiucr iMlctil.iioil lli.it tlu' Mppi>rlunit\ i < ist i >t w or kr rs in 

till- l:t)iti-d St.llos III |'>SS \\,is SIf. N ImMimi), ;iiu| tll;U "idsts 



hiiriK- h\ tirnis" mi^:ht t<it;il sevor;il I'llhon tinll.irs. I lu' Mini mT 

tlu'si' two t :iltul.lt loils lIMI.llly .itljltsliul In fi'lKi I pri'sU tlU'il 
^;rn\\tli ;iiut ititlalmn h;is lu'tii ,i sniirtr .iiul hasis tor 
luiiiuroiis puhhslu'il tstiriKitt's nl •■imhistr\ fxpi'mliliirfs" \Ht 
'.ilui .il ir>ti niul ir.iuiifi^! ilnrinc rciint \<':irs. 
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Chapters 

Staffing and Organization 



CoMPLtTL RLSPONSIBILITY for employee edu- 
cation and training is rarely vested in a single depart- 
ment in large, nuilti-iinit Hrnis. and rrei]uently not 
even in smaller ones. Rather, it tends to he shared by 
personnel in corporate and line departments who 
operate more or less independently of each other. A 
majority of companies, moreover, have no emph)yees 
who devote all or most of their time to education and 
training duties. \u those that do. these duties are 
usually shared w- ^. employees who have other primary 
responsibilities. 

Mow to combine effectively the services of full-time- 
educators and trainers with those of line managers and 
other specialists, and to achieve a proper balatice 
between centralization and decentralization, top-level 
control and managerial accoinitability . economics of 
scale and particular local needs, are t^e m;i)or issues of 
staffing and organization. 

Specialized Staff 

The Board's study prtijects the total number of 
persons witli full-time educatitin. training tu **deveiop- 
mcnt" responsibilities in companies with 500 or tnore 
employees at about 45.000. They are ct)ncentrated dis- 
proportionately in a relatively small number of firms. In 
tact, while almost all firms sponsor or supptirt some form 
of employee education, and three-tiuarters provide 
courses in-house. only two in five (42 percent) assign 
anyone to full-time duties in this area. (|-ven a sizable 
proportion .^7 percent of companies that priwide 
in-housc courses hofh during and after working hours 
employ no full-time education-training specialists.) 

The proportion of companies having a ccirporate-Ievel 
department with companywide responsibilities is as 
small (.U) percent). Thus, in most firms, all education 



and training functions are performed by empk)yees who 
have oflur primary duties (hough usually in assticia- 
lion with, and placmg heavy reliance on. outside ctin- 
sultants and suppliers. 

The presence of specialists is related markedly to 
company si/e. In fact, about 70 percent of them work in 
the approximately 050 firms with 10.000 Or more 
employees. All but a handful of the largest firms, and 
most of those with 2.500 or nu)re empk)yees. reptirt 
their presence: It is only in the smallest ct)iiipanies. 
those with fewer than 1,000 employees, that they are 
uncomnu)!!. But among larger and .smaller ctimpaiiies 
employing any, the survey found no consistent differ- 
ence in the ratiti of full-time educators and trainers It) 
tt)tal employees (see Table 3-1). 

l':mpU)yees with full-time responsibilities \\n educa- 
tit)n and training are nuich nu)re prevalent in financial 
institutions and in the transportation-communications- 
utilities grt)up thauMn other kinds of businesses and 
there are nu)re tif them relative to tt);al employment (see 
Table 3 :). Between them, these two industry categories 
acct)unt Un 56 percent t)f all industry's full-time educa- 
titin-training empk)yees tiiough for only 22 percent of 
all its cmpk)yees.' 

In most (<S5 percent) o\' the ctimpanies that have 
tull-time education tu training personnel, at least .stime 
of these employees are present within a corporate-level 
education, training or human resources department. 
About a quarter (27 percent) empkiy such specialists in 
other ct)rporatc-level departments luitably sales and 
data processing and two-fifths (41 percent) in 

'f)f M t<)inp;uiics in the SOO'MMi employee class tliat re- 
pnrtfU full-tinu" fdui-itirni-truiiiinj: emplnyces. M) were in one of 
these t\\i> iiuliistry cutepories. 
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Table 3.1: Full-time Education-Training-Developn^ent Employees, by Company Size 



Number per 1,000 Employees Share of All 

Percent of Companies In Companies In All Education-Trainrng- 



Company Sue with any with any Compan ics Deve loprnen t Empio yees 

1 0,000 employees and over 95 7o 17 ^qo^ 

5,000 - 9.999 77 2.4 1 's 14 " 

2,500 -4,999 63 1.7 i.i q 

1.000 - 2,499 44 1.7 o.7 6 

500 - 999 16 2.8 0 4 2 

All companies 42% 1.8 1.4 1 00% 



Table 3.2: Full-time Education-Training-Development Employees, by Company Type 



Number per 1,000 Employees Share of All 





Percent of Companies 


/n Companies 


In All 


E duca tidn • Tra in in g- 


Company Type 


with any 


with any 


Companies 


Dt'velopment Employees 


Manufacturing 


30"o 


1.2 


0.4 


38% 


Transportation, CotnmuniciiTions, UtiliiK?s . 


75 


3.9 


2.9 


29 


Wholesale arui Retail 


33 


0.7 


0.2 


2 


Financial and Insurance 


78 


3.8 


3.0 


27 


Other 


34 


2.2 


0.7 


4 


All companies 


•42"u 


1.8 


1.4 


1 00% 



3.3: Location of Full-time Education-Training Employees in Corporate Organization 

Corporate Level Departments Divisional. Plant 



Education, Training or Other Operating 

Of Human Resource Qther^ Units 

Only- Also^ Total- Only Also Total Only Also Total 



10,000 RmployeftS an(j ov^^r 


18% 


73% 


91% 


1 


39"u 


/ uiai 
40% 


^niy 


MISO 

61% 


total 
06% 


5,000 - 9 999 . . . 


31 


66 


97 




38 


38 


3 


40 


43 


2.500 ^ 4,999 ... . 


38 


46 


84 


2 


30 


21 


14 


30 


44 


1,000 2,499 


56 


30 


86 


6 


12 


18 


8 


24 


32 


500 - 999 


55 


13 


68 


10 


1 1 


21 


23 


4 


27 


All Comp.jnies Having Any Full-time Education- 




















Tr.nning Employei.'s 


42 


43 


85 


4 


23 


27 


10 


31 


41 


Company Type 




















Manufactunnq .... 


26 


56 


82 


3 


20 


23 


14 


50 


64 


Transpcirtdtion, Cornmufiications, Utilities 


32 


48 


80 


5 


33 


38 


14 


37 


51 


WhoU?sal« ,\\m\ Rf?t.iil 


64 


14 


78 




6 


6 


22 


12 


34 


Financial and hisiir.jnct? .... 


51 


42 


93 


7 


33 


40 




14 


14 


Olh«?r 


72 


19 


89 


5 


13 


18 


4 


9 


13 


All Compannjs Havinq Any Full fimf? Educafion- 




















Traminq ErnployHPS 


42 


43 


85 


4 


23 


27 


10 


31 


41 



"Other" corporate level departments are those that train ^or their particular functions - Sales Departments, for example. Data 
Processing, Finance, and so on. 

The "On! v" column shows the percent of companies in which full-titne employees were within the designated locations hut nowhere 
else "Also" shows the percent m which such employees wore present both in the designated location and elsewhere. 
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divisional, plant or other operating units. More o(\cn 
tlian not. lull-time speci;»lists are at only one pia^'e in tiie 
eoinpany. and in two out of three instauL-es tiiis is a 
corporate-level education, training or hiunan resources 
department (see Table 

Company Teachers 

While 42 percent of the firnis in this survey employ 
lull-time education-training personnel. onl\' 17 percent 
■have employees who devote all or most of their time to 
teaching. Again, such employees are found dispropor- 
tionately in the larger firms. . . 



By Company Size 
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1.000- 
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. - , and in the linancial and transporlation-communica- 
tions-utilities group: 



By Company Type 
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Increasing Professionalism 

As the volume and varictv' ot" programs have e\- 
paiuled, .sn too have the numhcrs oi emplos ees engaged 
in them increasingly m such specialized timctions as 
program development, teaching, administration, educa- 
tional technology, and evaluation. "The corpi>rate 
ediuation field." observes a plastics and chemical firm 



excL'Utive. "not only retlects the learning explosion; hut 
is an instance of it. Starting with the Hawthorne studies, 
there has heen an enormous increase in our under- 
standing of motivation and hehavior at the work place. 
Programmed learning, and the staggering amount of in- 
structional materials it has produced, are only one ex- 
ample of its application. Liducation in industry has 
hecome a truly professional field.*' 

l:ducation and training departments have in many 
companies heen leputed lo be ''dumping groimds** for 
employees being shunted aside, ''put out to pasture.'"* or 
awaiting retirement rcllecting. in the view of one 
senior company officer, "our general inattention to this 
costly and important function,'* Today they are much 
more often attracting career imerest. and assignment to 
them is used increasingly as a ''development experience'' 
(\shich. as one training director observes, ''places in the 
line people who understand and support our programs"). 

At the same time, there has been an infusion of 
outside hires, some with academic training or pro- 
fessional experiei^ce in education, others who have 
evinced a career interest in the field and are deemed 
suitably qualified often having degrees in industrial 
relations, psychology or husiitess administration. 

But senior managers in large companies are quick to 
concede that there is much room for improvement- A 
study committee of a major national firm recently ex- 
pre:sed conclusions about its company's training 
activities in terms that. many executives elsewhere would 
echo. Asserting, first, that training should utilize 
"experienced and capable tleld people" in order to be 
"practicaf and *'closely related to our day-to-day job." 
the report went on to recommend *'a good sprinkling in 
the staff mix of enough training professionals to assure 
prolessional guidance for the entire program, provide 
training t*or course developers and instructors, and give a 
professional perspective to the entire program." The 
group called, in this connection, for the correction of 
serious deficiencies that there were no common 
standards in the company for the selection and develop- 
ment of its training personnel; that many of its present 
trainers lacked special expertise in the field, had been 
given no training, and were often assigned to duties for 
which they had no competence. 

Organization 

Differences in need, in the character of local educa- 
tion and training resources, and in the many factors that 
determine relative cost etficiency. make t'or endless 
variations among companies in tfie place, as well as the 
numbers, of these full-time specialists in the t)rganiza- 
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lions. \i is lU) less LDiiiinon, for example, lor eDiiipanies 
ti) have iwi) or more iraiiiiiiu depanmeiiis as to have 
one. while hoih rept)riiiiii linos, and rclaiionships 
between such dniis. vary considerably. Neverilieless. 
ceriain pauerns can lie ideinified. 

Central Departments 

The Board's siudy found ihai beiier ilian one oui of 
Hiree companies {S5 percent oftbo.se that employ an.v 
fuil-iime educaiit)iMraini' g personnel )have a deparimcnt 
thai ca'ries oui some ki d of corporaievvide educaiion- 
iraining aetiviiies. usually wiihin ihe personnel or 'nmian 
resources department. In half of these firms such a 
central department was the only place in which there 
were full-time specialists (see Tabic 3.3). 

Central trainini: departments are sometimes resp^m- 
stbie tor all in-ht)use juograms, "All operating divisions 
are on\ clients," sa>'s a utilities executive. *'aiul we train 
for their needs and to their standards/" More iisu;illy. 
however. the>' perform one or more t)f several functions. 

One is to provide programs and courses in "generic** 
subject areas those in which there is a ct)rporatewide. 
or at least some interdepartmental, need. This almost 
always includes, ami ot'ten ct)nsists of. management 
development courses. 

A tunction of some central departments occasion- 
ally tlie only one is to assist oiher departments and 
training units in their programs. Such assistance mav be 
in connection with any of the specific functions of 
program development needs determination, selection 
ot appropriate resources. ct)Urse development, u.e of 
educational technologies evahiatit)n. As education and 
training activities expand, corj^orate departments may 
;tIso become more active in coordinating, central infor- 
mation, and even standard-setting, functions. 

A third responsibility is also assigned to central 
corporate education and trainiim departments in some 
funis providing skills and. occasionally, basic remedial 
prt)grams \\n the clerical, secretarial and other non- 
exempt employees who work within, or close to. the 
firm's headcjuartcrs offices. 

In some companies, there are two or more central 
corporate groups. Where this is the case, one is typically 
charged with "management development.** another with 
"training" that is. with professional, technical and 
skills development. Hoth are likely to be within the 
personnel department . 

Other Corporate-level Departments 

While central units within corporate personnel are far 
more usual. <:orporate-level training units may also be 



present within other functional departments to serve 
their own personnel. It is common, for example, for 
sales or data-processing units to manage and conduct 
programs for their own employees quite independently 
ol other education and training acti\'ities within the 
firm." Such units may also conduct courses for other 
company personnel computer applications for 
managers or professionals, for example. In a small pro- 
portion of firms, they arc the only full-time education- 
training specialists. In 27 percent of companies witli any 
tuH-iime education-training personnel, one or more of 
tiiem are located within these corporate departments 
that train for their particular functions. 

Operating-level Units 

l orty-one percent of compatiies. ten percent ex- 
clusively, have full-titne specialists ai divisions, plants or 
otiier operating units laboiatories. service shops, re- 
search centers, and so on. At divisional or group le\'els in 
the largest tunis. the whole corporate scheme may be 
replicated in miniature a training department serving 
all the lacilities. operating units, and staff components 
that comprise the division or group. 

Other Resources for In-house Programs 

hi companies that do not employ any full-time educa- 
tion and training specialises, in-house programs arc 
assigned to employees who have other primary duties 
and to outside institutions and ctMisultanls. In those that 
do have their own tull-timc sj^ecialists. such resources 
almost invariably s.;pplement the activities of the staff 
s|>ecialists. A myriad of consultants and private organi/.a- 
tions, the latter including a number of the natioifs 
largest corporations, market programmed courses for 
selt-study and t)thers for administration by company 
persouTie! or by the contracting tlrm itself some with 
and some without ■ audiovisual aids, and each tailored 
more, less or not at all to individual company needs, 

''Developing your own modules and courses can be 
extremely expensive.*' says the training head of a mid- 
west chemicals firm, "so we take advantage of the 
materials we can buy from companies like Xerox. Gli, 
and i looker Chemical, and in that way really share the 
development costs with them. .Such large companies also 

'Stnito^u's tor training I ju'rsotincl are distiissed In 
Kt.'nnctl) I, (larrisiiii. Vico IVosiiK-nt . rai-jHi.- Mutual I itV 
Irsnrancc Ontiipany. in Srnior Miind^it'tfwnt i/ml the Data 
Piocrssiny. h'unctinti, .-j. by Staiili'\ J. !»< . Ki-m ptu-r aiul 
K<Klu'IIf ()Xi»nMnr. I In- ( ■.MitoriMKO h»»artl, p)7<>. Kcjinri No. 
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Which Budget? 

Where training departments serve an entire 
company or division, or even a number of depart- 
ments, budgeting and cost-accounting arrange- 
ments have serious operational implications, many 
executives believe. Two basic approacries are 
used. In one, the training department has its own 
budget; in the other, it meet: its costs through 
"charge-backs" to users. Each has its protagonists. 

Some argue that the first approach encourages 
employee participation in needed training, while 
the second raises a subtle barrier. It is often easier 
for a supervisor to live with a problem, says one 
training director, than to explain it and persuade 
higher management to pay for the trainmg. 

Others think the first approach encourages un- 
necessary training, and that the second stimulates 
more serious thought by line management as to 
whether particular courses meet their needs and, 
by extension, to how well the curriculum as a 
whole does. Therefore, it encourages more involve- 
ment by supervisors and managers in the planning 
process. The rejoinder, of course, is that there are 
other ways to achieve this. And so the argument 
goes. 



luive iUc sialtlnti depth and expertise to do a better job 
tiian we et)uld." One iraiiiiiii: director says: "We try lo 
avoid the package syndrome, but ct)iirses are so 
abundant in subject areas like sales that it would be 
wastelul lor us noi \o use one or at least to ad:ipt it." 
Asks another: "Why reinvent the wheel '" 

.\ like attitude applies to co^sullaIlt^. The iiainiiii: 
director of a company with a paMicuhuly !;n^e and 
sophisticated proiirain says that "consulting services iuve 
been extremely lielptiil. iiv our experience. The besi ones 
are those that help you deal with problems that are 
essentialK within vour competence."' 

Similarly, companies with prolessional education and 
training persontiel usually make extensive use of iheir 
own specialists and managers lo develop course material 
and conduct classes and being called upon to do so is 
often regarded as a prestigious form of recognition. I-or 
example. . . 

•At the St. Regis Paper Company, a toiir-person 
('orpt)rale Development StatT allocates about 25 percent 
o\' its lime to coordinating over ,\()()() davs of develop- 
nienl and education programs for about 700 managers 



each year. More than half the sessions are conducted by 
some 150 managers l>om sales, marketing, manufactur- 
ing and tuiance. All are provided instructor training and 
given audiovisual and other material by the corporate 
instructors. 

•At Anderson-(1aylL)n, an official rej>orts: "It is not 
unusual \o tliid a division president or controller con- 
ducting ct)urse:;"* though often with some a.ssislaiicc 
from the training department in the orgaiu/atioii and 
presentation of the material. 

•At Cooper Tire ^S: Rubber Company, tiie training 
director has prepared a iiiauagemeiit course several 
sessions of which he leaches himself, wiiile others are 
ct)iidu<;ted by the iieads of key departments and 
divisions, including one by the Chairman of tli»: Board. 

•At the corporate stalf of Ceiieral lilectric. a com- 
pany oftlcial estimates, there are about 20 educational 
professionals who spend about iialf their time teaching 
(principally nontechnical courses in management and 
liuiiiaii relations), and tlie balance in consultation, 
course development, and adniinistration. Virtually all of 
the instruction in professional and teciiiiical areas is by 
employees having other jiriiiiary duties. 

Organizational Trends 

laiiphasis on the principle managerial accountability 
and res|>onsibility tor education and training is growing 
in industry. "l!mplo\'ee development is now recognized 
in our company as no less a responsibility of individual 
managers than productivity or accident rates," cont- 
inents one executive. Many companies, accordingly, are 
enlarging the role and responsibility of lower echelon 
units. 

In pari, this retlects awareness that a great amount, 
perliaps most, learning takes place on the job, and can be 
accomplished economically and etTiciently to the degree 
that supervisors, who are most intimately familiar with 
the retjuirenients of the job and with the capabilities of 
employees, and who are in tiie closest and nu)sl natural 
tutorial relationsiiip to tliem.are encouraged or required 
lo plan lor such training and are equipped with ih'c 
proper skills. With their possession of these skills, more- 
over, training that was once conducted in the classroom 
can often move to the Job site. "We are placing a new 
emphasis," says one executive, ^V>n job-based nielhods 
of learning, in siipport c)f our policy of line responsi- 
bility tor training." 

Decentrali/ation is also iniierenl in a trend toward tlie 
coordination and integration or on- and off-the-job learn- 
ing in the interest of elficicney and individualization. 
"The notion of learning as separate from working is 
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sliit'ting in our business: Learning and doing arc seen 
more as a continiunis blend or process/' says one execu- 
tive. "Tliere is a trend in our company lowurd a com- 
plete systems approach that combines classroom training 
witii on-the-joi) training," comments another. 

Finally, greater involvement of line managers in the 
elTorfs ot' education-training specialists ir.MU task 
analysis and the determination of needs to course 
development and the evaluation of results is being 
encouraged and sought in many firms as critical io the 
ellort to tailor programs to needs. Senior executives say 
that they are striving to "incorporate the skill and ex- 
perience" of field people into the training process, to 
"gel nuue feedback from the departments in reference 
to the etficiency of the training and more involvement in 
determining what it sliould be." and so on. 

Some companies, to achieve the best of both worlds, 
arc decentralizing certain training activities, hut creating 
or strengthening control and standard-setting functions 
in a central department. One leading corporation, for 
example, is pursuing plans to assign to an organi/a- 
tionally "neutral" training department a "major voice" 
in determining where responsibility should rest for par- 
tii.ular programs and employee populatitms. Others are 
stressing the use of a central corps of professionals to 
strengthen the capabilities of line and staff departments. 

Organizationrjl Change at a Bank 

One large Uiban bank is nearir.g the end ^ fa carjfully 
planned evolution of a kind that is occurring in some 
measure more widely. Some years ago the bank created a 
Human Resources IX?partment with two divisions. One, 
limployee Relations, incorporates such functions ot" tlie 
now-defunct Personnel Department i.s iccruiir.ient and 
placement, compensation, benefits and \:ihoi lelatious. 
'I'he second, in a role that was new to the company, is 
lesponsible for manpower and organi/ation develop- 
ment. 

\ variety of education and training activities, which 
had previously been conducted and administered by a 
unit of the Personnel Department with what had come 
to be regarded as ill -de fined objectives, were now viewed 
as properly assignable to one ol' tliese two divisions. 
Thus, two separate aiiiJ distinct programs were evolved, 
and coexist now. distinguished as "education" and 
"training. " 

"liducation" is conceived as an employee benefit, and 
justitled by the criteria of employee satisfaction and of 
management's goals lor employee welfare and persona! 
development, "There is no expectation,'' says a senior 
vice president, "tiiat an employee who takes pait in llii.-. 



program will do a better job because of it," The second 
program i?: designed to serve the organi/ation develop- 
ment purposes of the corporation "to pay off as an 
in vestment, "as this officer puts it. 

Education Plan 

The employee benellts program includes several com- 
t)tnients that together comprise what is known as the 
Education Plan. Ibis plan, consistently with its ratio- 
nale, is the resptinsibility of the bank's employee rela- 
tions officer and his siatT, It has three major component 
parts. 

( 1 ) Tuition retunds and educ;:Jion loans: The plan 
provides for 100 percent tuition refund lor full-time 
employees and 50 percent tuition refund lor part-tiiue 
employees for approved courses, general, courses are 
approved if tiiey meet one of three criteria. The first is 
that they be job related. The second is ihat they be 
related to the employee's career goal in the hank, "*Ihe 
only criterion that should hv. used is whether or not the 
employee has reasonable expectation for attaining »b:a 
gtial," says the bank's liducalion Plan prospectus, f-inal- 
ly. any courses relating to the attainment of a business 
degree are acceptable under the plan, or any conuuunica- 
tions or hnglish courses '"whose subject matter directly 
1 elates to public speaking or composition." Lven these 
broad limitations are waived for "the exemplary em- 
ployee," who may get approval for courses taken toward 
a degree or certificate program, 

(2) liducation programs: By arrangeiuent with 
various universities and colleges, the bank offers adult 
education courses on its premises, but during offhours. 
These range from a business to a liberal arts curriculum, 
and also include an MBA program, courses in linglish as 
a second language, and a high-school equivalency pro- 
gram. All are approved under the tuition refund plan, 

(3) Hducation counseling: The Employee Relations 
statT provides special counseling to employees on a wide 
variety of matters college credit for life experience; 
scholarships available for employees and other family 
members; career counseling: retirement preparation ; and 
a special program for deaf employees. 

Training Program 

If payoff in operational elTicicncy is a welcome but 
unnecessary and unexpected by-protluct <if the I:duca- 
tion Plan, it is seen as the sole justification for the 
training program. "Our approacli," says the couipany's 
top human resources executive, "is that the burden of 
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proof is on the liaining acliviiy: it lias lo disprove the 
hypothesis tliat tlie bot.toiii line of the balance sheet 
would really look better without it.'' 

One of the means by which management has sought 
both to eliminate unnecessary training and to assure that 
what training is undertaken is as relevant to function as 
possible, has been to shift more and more of the re- 
sponsibility for its planning, conduct and fundii^g from a 
corporate training de|)arlment to the various functioiial 
units. More particularly, liie gual has been established 
that all training for department-specific skills and 
kmnvledge be the responsiblliiy of the departments in- 
volved. The aim is to integrate responsibility for training 
and developmetn with that for performance and, as 
foritially stated, *Mo e.xpand coverage and to foster a 
commitment within our user areas by building up their 
capability to participate in the training effort/' This new 
direction has been viewed as a trade-off of "tight quality 
control" for expanded "im|nict of training throughout 
llie organi/atioi;." 

Corporate Training Department 

K> ni:ike_-llii^ priudpte wtuk. a new concep-lion was 

also tu ' \\ of the r>>le of the Corporate Training De- 
parting I his group has been a.ssigned. . . 

( 1 ) A "strategic role" hel|>iiig the line depart meiUs 
to develop the skills they must acquire or improve in 
order to carry out their training responsibilities. 'Iwc 
imits within the Corporate Training Department devote 
most of their attentiim to this role. One of these is a 
I*rogram Development unit. As its name suggests, this 
unit, works with line-department personnel to identify 
training needs and design responsive programs and in 
doing so to enhance tlieir abilil\ to act i.ulependently . 
The second is an Assessment unit, which peilorms .similar 
role^s with respect to evaluating program ontcomes. Ihe 
'".strategic role" has long-run as well as short-niU implica- 
tions: [he Corporate Training Department will ctnitinue 
to serve as the company's professiotial ceiuer inriov:'i- 
ing methods, keeping abreast of develoi'ments, :ind 
transmitting them to the line. 

(2 1 Responsibility for providing "generic pvograms" 
courses that meet needs common to several depart- 
ments, or even companywide needs. .Still another Cor- 
porate liaimng Department unit. Administration, is 
responsible for Lletermining the generic ctnirse cuiricu- 
hnn and f(u carrying through all of its phases hut 
development and assessment. The generic program in- 
cludes a core o\' courses that are re|>eated each year (or 
niore often) and make up about half the total, and 



others for which need is less continuous. Last year this 
program included courses for managers and supervisors 
in connection with attlrinative action, budgeting, salary 
administration, compensation policy, and performance 
appraisal: and for appropriate employees in such broadly 
applicable subjects as aci.^ounting and bookkeeping, 
secretarial skills, and interpersonal relations. 

Increasing Line Capabilities 

The new importance attached to manpower develop- 
ment at the bank, along with the transfer of responsi- 
bility to the line, liave combined to give now urgency !o 
the development o!' suitable competencies in tiie depart- 
ments among trainurs, some of whom had been pro- 
moted to training roles with no background or prepara- 
tion, and among managers as well. 

One of the ways of doin^. so was quite direct 
reassignment. Nine trained members of the Corporate 
Training Department staff were tratislerrcd over a period 
ot several years to the line. On each occasion, expertise 
became immediately availal>le where needed most, while 
the recruitment and tr:iiuing of replacements becume the 
task of the department best able to d*) it. 

Two other Corporate Training Department activities, 
both considered part of its generic piogram. were also 
addressed to the need for new and improved training 
expertise in the li le. One is a program to train in- 
structors: the other a so-called workshop series to 
enhance tlie abilities of trainers throughout the bank to 
:nialy/e needs and to design and evaluate responsive 
programs. 

l:nhancing the competence of line managers has, lU 
practice, meant coping with two prevalent limitations, 
according to the bank's human resources executives an 
underestimation of the potential bcnelits of soundiv 
planned formal training, and resistance to evaluation. 

Both have been approached via informal processes 
achieved largely through planning meetings and dis- 
cussions between line managers and Corporate Training 
IX^partinent staffers, "Some managers." says the hank's 
training dire^'tor. "resisted the idea that skills can be 
learned more quickly and efficiently thr^uigii formal 
programs than they themselves once picked them up 
through experience. At the other extreme were managers 
who sent emj^loyees to plausihle-souncling C{Uirses with 
too little discriminali'.)n. l3oth had to learn the value of 
being able to identify the specific skills that a particular 
employee needed, and of being able to develoji programs 
going directly to their fulfillment.'* 

Validation was a particular problem, says this execu- 
tive. Tor one Ihing, since training was ol'tcn "a bone 
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The Industrial Education-Training Market 

Training Magazine's 1975 Buyer's Guide lists 
more than 600 firms thdt supply products and 
services for the educational programs of U.S. busi- 
ness. Many of them are divisions of major U.S. 
corporations; others are large independents; and 
still others, of course, smaller firms. 

They offer a variety of software and services - 
such as audio and video tapes and cassettes, slides, 
films and film strips, programmed instruction 
materials, correspondence courses, and tests - as 
well as production and consulting services. Pre- 
recorded video cassettes and tapes alone are 
offered by no less \han 73 companies - and deal 
mxh subjects that range from safety to real estate. 

Hardware supplies include che gear and furnish- 
ings of the traditional clai^sroom (desks, tables, 
stands, projectors) as well as study "carrels" and 
the more sophisticated additions of recent years 
(cassette recorders and playbacks, video cameras, 
optical multiflexors). 



thrown to employees," managers re> sted tlie idea i)!' 
tr\inij; to measure its elTectiveiiess. I'or another, tlie\' 
tit'ten coii!d not imderstand tlie plans tor evaluation that 
were submitted by (\)rporate Trainirii Department 
stafters. And. tuially, these plans weir llieniseives iin- 
iieeessarily complex at times, or inappropriately eostly. 
"The truth is," he say!?! "that for a tnne our own 
limitations created as many problems as I 'eirs/' The 
bank's training director believes now 'Ir i f, erred at 
ilist in emphasi/inii academic ana pn*' hmkiI creden- 
tial lo the neglect of practical cv^ criei, c n, building his 
staff, and "tended to over n it in teJuiology l^oth 
practices have changed in re^ •• ' \ ea-s. 

Contracts of Commitment 

The relationship: hetwcen the Corporate Training 
IX^p.irtnuMit and line iiijiis lias been claiitlcd through 
tormal annual "contracts" and, no less important, 
ch;'!^ges in the approach' uf-C.orporale Tr ming Depart- 
ment staffers that were undertaken to ovc.conie an early 
"credibility gap.'' 

The "contract of commitment" is by wo means a 
binding agreement; but neither is it far short of OU' 
Barring "unforeseen organizational or labor ma.! '! 
changes" that might "force some alteration" as the yea. 
unfolds and except for changes that are .nutually 
agreed to at a midyear review it sp^^lls out the services 



that the departments, individually and collectively, can 
cxpec! tfie Corporate Training Department to provide. 
These contracts are the result of specil'ic rcijuosts t'or- 
mally submitted by the various departm.Mits of the bank, 
each then discussed by members o\ the Corporate Trai!i- 
iiig Department's Program Development iini! with the 
reijuesting department. The kinds of services so con- 
tracted for range from developing, conducting and 
evaluating a course program to any of the component 
parts of this process. The Corporate Training Department 
may help in modifying a geiieiic course to adapt more 
particularly to the needs of the department; in planning 
and analyzing departmental needs: in assessment or 
validation; in course design, instruction, administration: 
ami so OIK The contract of commitment also describes 
the generic programs that will be offered during the 
coining year by tiie Corporate Training Deix«rtment, 

Other Illustrations 

r 

oti^er organizational arrangements among large tiriiis 
arc illustrated by the following examples. 

American Airlines 

Aniencan Airlines is organized into four divisions 
Adniiii:stration, Marketii^g. Operations, and I-iiiaiice 
each headed by a senior vice president. 

Adriiinisiration iiicb.:-'c .i training departnieni that 
has various corpor- cwide re.^ponsibilities. These are for 
the develonme';i and administration of supervisorv. 
managerial pograms; for traiii-the-trainer |..ograms: for 
other tcclinical and course-development assistance to 
training departments in orher divisions piirticularh' 
marketing: and for special developmental |)rograins 
conducted on a corporatewide basis for high-potential 
employees both managerial and lu.nmanageriaL This 
department, however, conducts no coui>es that are 
specillcally designed for, or limited to, administration 
division employees. 

The Marketing division has seven departments, two 
with formal training organizations. One of these is 
Passenger Service, which runs a company U\iriiing . 
('enter in Dallas-Fort Worth, where basic (raining is given 
to new tligiit aiiondants (yesteryear's 'Mewardesses" ) 
and f(w specialists mi Ground Passenger Sers/ices ( reserva 
tions. ticketing aid terminal services). ;( he second is 
i ield Sales and * :rvices, 'csponsible for all traimng 
activities ar^ir ' (Mi in the field. These include the sub- 
' ! ^f employees who have gone through 

^-^ • i-cr's progranu', as well as all training foi . 
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Ramp Services and Freight Marketing persoiincL In 
larger cities, this field training activity may be a responsi- 
bility of entire training staffs; in smaller ones, of a single 
individual; and, in the smallest, of supervisors having 
other primary duties. 

Operations includes six departments, of which two - 
Fhght, and Maintenance and Kngineering - have major 
training organizations. The Flight department operates a 
so-called Flight Academy, consisting of a "ground" 
school for pretlying classroom instruction and tlight 
simulation, and a "Hying'' school in which training 
moves to the aircraft. Mai' \ ; ^ce and Engineering is 
respt)nsihle for technical t ^ r for acquainting new 
employees with the comp. , jcific equipment and 
maintenance procedures, as well as for ''upgiading and 
updating.'* 

Finance has no formal training unit, although its 
management employees lake part in courses provided by 
the Administration Department's training group. One of 
these courses. Instructor Training, is normally taken by 
specialists who prtwide on-the-job training within the 
Finance Depart meiu. 

E. I, du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc. 

Dn Font is organized into eleven "industriar* depart- 
ments, each mainifacturii]g different product lines. In 
a<ldition, it has fourteen ''auxiliary'' departmenls tliat 
operate in the corporaic^ staff function, bach depart- 
ment, whether 'Mndu/triaP'^r "auxiliary," is rospv^nsible 
for liie training of its own employees, and coi. bines 
job-based experience with formal instruction. Some 
ilepartinents have training and development sections 
with full-time employees. 

One of the auxiliary departments, "limployee Rela- 
tions," incluiles a div-;ioii that counsels and atlvises all 
the others in plaiming, organizing and administering 
their respective training efforts. 



J.C. Penney 

The roles qf top management, line and staff manage- 
ment, and education-training specialists have recently 
become formally structured at J.C. Penney. As applied 
to the training of its managerial personneK this national 
retail organization's system works as fallows. 

A corporate plan sets basic rules and procedures. 
Designed and overseen by a Management Development 
C'onunittee that Is made up of the chairman of the 
board, the president, the vice p resilient for personnel, 
and the executive vice president, the plan provides that 
as managerial employees are being prepared to move up 
from one of four levels, they must take certain 
"company" courses that are considered to be esseiuiai 
preparation for their new responsibilities. 

Department heads must see to it thai their personnel 
do, in fact, take these courses. But they must also 
develop their own plans that is, initiate, conduct and 
budget for appropriate educational developmeiU 
activities. The priorities under which the various tiepart- 
ments move into the program are set by the Management 
Development Committee, which also reviews each 
tlepartment's plans before they are put into effect. 

\ prt)fessional training and development unit, known 
as the Management Development Division, plays two 
essential roles. First, it provides and schedules the com- 
pany courses both those retjuired by the Management 
Deve!v)pmeiU Committee for all employees who are 
movi'ig up to particular managerial levels, aiid a number 
cf electi\es that departments may incorporate iiito their 
plans. It may d sign and conduct .hese courses itself or, 
as has been more common, sek^t ihem from among the 
offerings of outside organizai: iis and institutions. 
Second, it provides staff suppon to the department 
heads in the development of their plans, assigning a 
representative tii each in accordance with the priorities 
of the Management -Development Committee, 
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Ch^f3ter 4 

Use of Resources Outside the Company 



EviiN TI10SI-: KIRMS v/iih liigiily dcve\ed in-liouse 
programs make use of oi.iside ccujrses courts, ihal is. 
t\u which enrollment is i^peii to a wider public ihaii 
employees ot\. pariicular company. One of ihc arMiige- 
meiits by which tliLs is done is ihe tiiilion-aid plan. unUer 
which employees are reimbursed for all or pari of tli\ 
costs of certain after-hours study typically in con- 
nectlon with job or career-related courses.' Lmployees 
may also be assigned, encouraged or permit ted -to take 
outside courses at company expense during working 
iiours and even, on occasion, given extended educa- 
tional leaves of absence. 

After Hours: Tuition-aid Programs 

Tuition-aid programs have two functions, as described 
by one corporate educator interviewed in this studv: 
"First, to give the individual employee more freedom o 
pursue his own educational interests: and. second, to fill 
a vast area oi' educational antl training purposes that 
companies cannot possibly encompass within their 
educational structures.** 

They arc something of an anomaly in employer- 
employee relations. While part ol' a firm's employee- 
ilevelopment systen\ and invariably thought to con- 
tribute to the system's goals, the amoimt t>f tlieir con- 
tribution is not always considered to be commensurate 
with their costs. 

Mai\v companies have, in fact, been encouraged to 
adopt tuition-aid plans for much the same reason they 
have certain fringe benefits so as better to compete in 



titiu's allowi'il to lc:ive \M>rk e;»rly or other\visc t ike time i>lf to 



the labo^ market and retain employees. In some com- 
panies, these tuition plans are admniistered by 
"benefits'' departments or sections: in a small number, 
bargained benefit.s arc spelled out in labor contract:;,* 
However, as one personnel officer put it. tuition-aid 
plans havo hecome ''so fixed a feature of company 
policy I ha: any abrogation or major reduction of 
\ employee rights under them is. for all Practical purposes. 
\( l.;;igor a management prerogative," 

Pre^>^lence 

The Hoard's study found that tuition-aid programs 
are virtuall^;^)mnipresent among all classes of companies 
with 1.000 or\more employees (see Table 4.1), Hven in 
the 500-to-W) ti^nployees category, they are present in 
S2 percent of the fkms. 



'Only (^0 of 1,5(>0 ^njrccnionts aiKiIy/cJ by tho II..S. 
Ocpartnu'iit of L;»hor ia its most recent (July I. 14 74) report on 
Ciurai tcrisrii \ <»/ Muftn- Cullrf'tii f fiors'uininfi As^n'i'incnrx in- 
elutled provisiiMis rel;jiiiig \n tuition aid. I he.se ei>vered 862.000 
workers. 



Table 4.1 : Prevalence of Tuition-aid Programs, 
by Company Size \ 



Company Size 

10,000 or more employees 

5.000 - 9.000 

2.500 -4.999 

1.000 - 2.499 

500 - 999 

All companies 



Percent with 
Tui tfon • a Id Program s 



97% 
95 
92 
94 
82 
89 
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Chart 4.1 : Percent of Companies Having 
Tuition-aid Programs 



Manufacturing 




Transportation. 
Communications, 
Utilities 



Wholesale 
and Retail 




and ^^^^^^H^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^IP^I") 
InsL ce ^^^MEB^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hl^l. J 

Others ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HDj^^^l ^\ 

Moreover, wliolesale and rcMai! businesses were the 
only industry category in which such programs were 
not found in more than ^) out of 10 companies (see 
Chart 4.1). 

Expenditures 

Coinpaiiies with 500 .-i nmre employees spent abtuii 
S22> million on tuiiion-aitl reimbuisemeni in 
H)74.U)75^ iho preseni sindy esiiniaies. 

Per etnployee. nearl>' ihree oiii of Hve firms spcni 
S.-^.OO or less. A small uroiip. lu>wever, spcni four Umes 
ihai amount. 

SO.Ol to $2.00 29^\. 

2.01 to 5.00 29 

5.01 to lO.OC 22 

10.01 to 20.00 12 

20.01 and over 8 

Atl companies 1 00'\. 

I he median conipanv exjienditme pei emplM\ ce was 
S4.()0. 

Employee Participation 

■\ i^^'O Coiifeience Board stud> (see ho\) showed 
thai the median laie ot em|ilo\ee pailicipaMoii m ilie 
;iiition-aul pioi:i.mis (M c(>inp:i;nes nffeiunj iheni was 
Hist iindei 4 peueni. Mus ti^me appears slill lo he the 
Ih'sI aiui most ciiiieni available. Kelaiini: ii i(» ihe find- 
ings ol ihe jHeseni study yields the Cstnnate lhal about 
1.2.'^ nnlbon em|ii'i\res were enrolled m courses 'last 
yeat" imdei imtion-.iid plans. ( I nilion-aid |iioL:rams. 
peihaps iinujuelx amonu coipoiaie education aclivines. 



are not uncommon among companies thai employ fewer 
than 500 workers, so that an industrywide total would 
be appreciably hi^ilier than this estimate.) 

Amonji the 155 companies that provided figures for 
tlie eailier study, employee participation rate.> ranged 
Iromless than one percent lo over twenty percent. Part 
of this wide difference is due, of course, to the fact tliat 
the plans tPtetnselves vary, both in their eligibility re- 
quirements and 'in their financial provisions. Moreover, 
their imprecise \:>iteria "job-," *Vompaiiy-," or 
"career-" relaledness may be construed differently 
I'rom one company to the next, and by different people 
or at different times witliin tlie same firm. 

But diverse participation rates also reflect, of course, 
the resources of the community, and the character, in- 
terests and motives of the work force. *MiiUitlemcnts" 
arc lictitions when schools are inaccessible; and diminish 
in attractiveness and value to the extent thbt they are 
distam from employees' homes, do not offer' desi ted 
courses of study, or schedule classes at inconveriiem 
times. And they ..re uiulerutili/ed to the degree thai 
employees do iu)t grasp the value of these programs to 
themsehes. 

Improving Access 

Various measures have been taken by companies to 
ameliorate such problems. One has been lo brum the 
school to the workplace. Many compames have lound 
that wheie there are enough enipk)yees, local educa- 
tional institutions consider it worthwhile H) send in- 
structors to the plant or tWHce to conduct classes there. 
American Teleph(>ne and Telegrajih Company, for ex- 
ample, ha: worked out such arrangements with Pace 
University. Middlesex Community College, 1-airleigh 
Dickinson Cniversiiy and Drew Univeisity, for its 
(ieneral Departments jvisonnel in the New ^'ork-New 
Jerse\ area . 

l ach institution conducts difterent courses aiul has 
lis own immmum class-si/e requirements, ranging 
upwaid from 12 to 15. A broad range of core couises is 
ottered. **Ihe accessibility ot the courses at a ct>m|-)any 
facility seems to encourage man\ emplovees to staM or 
continue then cttoits toward a degree,** sa\s Mi. W. i;. 
1 uithle. .Ir.. .Supervisee t>f Corporate Ldncation, **Luncli- 
lii>ur classes .iiid classes starting immediately after wmk 
hours seem to t>\ercome many commuting pioblenis to 
and liom slIum^I as well as st>me child-care concerns, 
l acult)' memfiers have also !ouiul this to W- a i:u>wth 
exjiericnce. llic\ have • uiul exposure !o a comjileteK 
new enviiomnent and a new cuhnre of" stutlents vei\ 
sliniulating .md rewarding. Many use the experiences 
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Tuition-aid Programs: Some Balsics 

\ 

\ 

A report published by The Conference Board in 
1970 analyzed the tuition-aid program^ of 200 
large companies. While benefits and eligibility 
criteria in some of these firms may now be more 
liberal, this study continues to be a useful gtiide to 
the provisions of tuition-aid programs, \ the 
administrative practices that surround them, and 
the judgments of companv officials as to their 
value. Its main findings were: 

Aims and results: Principal aims of tuition-aid 
programs are to maintain and improve employees' 
competencies, and to prepare them for other - 
usually higher level - assignments. Virtually all 
participants in the study believed that, in some 
measure at least, these aims were being achieved. 
Other benefits to the firm were also identified: 
support for recruitment efforts; employee morales- 
reduced turnover; help in identifying promotable 
employees; community relations. But these 
appraisals of benefit, reporting executiv ; 
emphasized, were based on impressions and 
anecdotal evidence. "We have never been able to 
measure results in any meaningful way. but we feel 
our plan is a good investment and a necessary part 
of our benefit package." said one. 

Acceptable courses: Stated standards for 
acceptable courses vary considerably. Job related- 
ness was a requirement in all but two firms. Some 
firms required that job relatedness be in terms of 
present jobs only, but more included "next" or 
"closest higher neighbor" jobs, and a few "any 
future" jobs. In each case, criteria varied as to how 
direct the relationship had to be. A number 
approved courses taken by employees in ordor to 
prepare them for different kinds of jobs. 

Monetary allowances: About half the com- 
panies pairl 100 percent of tuition costs, and most 
of the remainder either 50 or 75 percent. Fre- 
quently, however, the portion paid varied with" 



shared hy the sliidLMiis (^1 the business wi^rld with their 
eaiiipiis stiideiits.''. 

It the einployeL\ pojnilalinn is lari:e ennuLih, entire 
deiiree curriLuia can he hriuiglit tn it. .At the Toktriuiix 
Company's Indust rial V:ii k in I\utland. Orei:on. three 
degree pr()urai^),s can be ti|kcii al'ler work from 4 o'clock 
on. One is a Bachelor of Science degree ni electrical or 



grades, the degree to which courses were judged to 
be job related, and course level (graduate, under- 
graduate, secondary). Maximum limits were often 
stipulated. 

Eligibility: In five-sixths of the companies, all 
employees were eligible to take courses under 
tuition-aid programs. Some of the others restricted 
them to salaried personnel, and a few to super- 
visory or managerial categories. 

Participation: Among 155 companies reporting 
them, participation rates ranged about a median of 
4 percent of eligible employees. It was over 10 
percent in 17 of the firms. There is evidence that 
participation skews very heavily toward younger 
employees. 

Time off: About one-quarter of the 200 com- 
panies allowed some time off with pay for tuition- 
aid study. But this privilege was reserved in most 
cases for technical, professional or managerial 
personnel who were taking degree courses not 
available outside of regular hours, or for study in 
which the company had a special business interest. 

Summarizing trends, the report noted no 
change during preceding years in the main 
objective of tuition-aid plans: "They are always 
designed to promote the mutual welfare of the 
participating employees and the sponsoring com- 
panies." But "some companies now allow certain 
employees limited amounts of paid time to pursue 
courses"; or pay tuition-aid in advance "so that a 
lack of ready funds will not prevent employees 
from taking courses related to their jobs"; and 
many have extended eligibility to wider employee 
categories and have boosted plan allowances to 
offset rising tuition costs. Some further change 
along these lines, as well as growth in the number 
of companies having tuition-aid plans since that 
report was conducted, seems likely. 



mechanical engineering from the University of Portland: 
another an .M.B.A. from the same nistitulion; and the 
third a Master of Science degree in electrical engineering 
from Oregon State University. In addition, some classes 
are given at the ct>mpany by l\)rtland Commnnilv 
College as part of a (ieneral fvtjuivalency Certificate 
[*rograni. 
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The ''Uncommon" Banking School 

The American Institute of Banking (AlB) is an 
educational division of the American Bankers 
Association, the national organization of the bank- 
ing industry. Calling itself "an uncommon school 
without a campus." AlB describes its aims so: 

"The underlying purpose of the Institute is to 
satisfy research-determined common needs of 
banks for cooperative education and training 
programs, activities and materials at the highest 
possible levels of quality for the lowest possible 
cost, without necessary or undesirable duplication. 
Its underlying goal is excellence in job per- 
formance by bank personnel as reflected through 
improved knowledge, skills and attitudes; in- 
creased effectiveness and efficiency, productivity 
and professionalism; more competent bankers, 
better banks, and full service to the public." 

Supported by a full-time staff in Washington, 
about 15.000 volunteers across the country serve 
as chapter officers and in a variety of other roles 
The national network of educational programs 
that they manage also employs about 3,500 
part-time instructors - most, officers or other 
employees of banks, but including attorneys, 
accountants, faculty members of high schools and 



colleges, management consultants, and so on - 
who. with a 30-member correspondence faculty, 
make up AlB's faculty. 

Admission to AlB courses is open only to 
"officers, directors and employees of banks or 
other financial institutions that are membors or 
eligible for membership in the American Bankers 
Association." Nationwide. 150,000 took ad- 
vantage of such eligibility in 1975. Ninety percent 
or so participated through courses that were 
provided under the auspices of local AlB chapters 
— most of the rest through correspondence courses 
and study groups. 

The curriculum is made up of both nationally 
and locally developed courses, grouped into five 
major subject areas — foundations of banking, 
banking functions, management and supervision, 
language and communications, and miscellaneous. 
Credits — one of which requires at least 15 hours 
of instruction in academic subjects and at least 30 
in skills areas - may be earned toward various 
levels of AlB certification. These are Basic, 
Standard, and Advanced - involving 15, 21, and 
30 credits respectively of required and elected 
subjects - and a general certificate that is based on 
the accumulation of credits but has no required 
courses. 



A variam o\ \hc scliotil-aMlic-c(ini|KiTiy is ilic scIkkiI 
cdiivoiiioiu \o a miniher of companies. A cdiisortiuin of 
business tnnis and iitnernnieni agencies in OaklaiKl. 
Calitiunia lias niatic arrangenienis wiili live Ba\ Area 
educaluMial insiiiutions tor a variet>' o\ undereraduaie 
and giaduaie college cinirscs to be held alter work in 
downtown facilities that are juovided by several mem- 
bers of the c(Misortiun;. On a tai larger scale, the hanking 
industiy has organized an msiituiion to provide al'ier- 
hours courses tor its employees in connnunities tlirougli- 
oiil llie C()unir> ( see box). 

-Another way iif getimg around the inevitable limita- 
tions ()1 course a\ ail.ibiliiies in the comnuinn> is tliiough 
coin'Npi'iulcnce courses. Most companies include these 
m iheir reimbursement plans but selec(ivel> and as a 
last resort. *Tourses taken by correspondence will be 
ottered onl>' it" ilieve is no comparable cinirse made avail- 
able at (Mher educational I'acililies m the vicinity.** sa>'.s 
an education polic>' document ot Gl:'s Researcii and 



1-ngineering Deparimenl. Hui iliey play an important 
io\c loi some companies and an IS-course luime study 
jiiogram ol Cornell l'niversii\' serves the groceiy sujier- 
markei indusi r>'. 

Increasing Motivation 

Availabilit\' is a necess.n\ condition tor eniplovee 
jiarlicipation in afler-lunus courses, and accessibilil\' a 
desirable one. but neither is sutYiciem. .A banking execu- 
tive notes: "Unless employees grasji ilie relevance of the 
program to themselves, and see how ii can be uirned 
into an opportunity, it will remain beyond ilie pciimeiei 
ot their awareness. In a ps\ chologieal sense, it will be tor 
someone else's benetn not theirs.** 

('om|ian>' pn^Lirams to aid employees in iliis respect 
are sparse. '*l'nless an employee specitlcally requests 
guidance, counseling usually c(msisis of no more than a 
review ot uiition-aid applications to make sure the 
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Table 4.2: Prevalence of Outside During-hours 
Course Programs and Authorizations, by 
Company Size and Type 

Percent with 



ComfMny S^^e Programs 



10,000 or more employees 90% 

5,000 - 9,999 83 

2,500 - 4,999 79 

1,000 - 2,499 77 

500 - 999 66 

All companies 74% 

Company Typp 

M.inotactunr)g 750^^ 

Transportation, Cornmunications, Utilities .... 71 

Wholesale and Retail 5I 

Financial and Insurance 83 

Other . _ 91 

AM companies . 74% 



applKaiits clt^ niM inionJ lo pursue siudics bc\oiid ilicii 
pniciHial or ouisido c splicic o\ coiiip;iii\- iiiicrcsis." 
i liiN asscssiiicru, nuidc in ilic I'') 70 ConlorciK'c Board 
!opon, siill ;ip])c;iis to Ik* \al'd. 

"Many coinpaiues arc paraly/cd b\- ambivalence/* 
one company cducaioi says, *' Thc)' Kilk alnnii muiual 
heiiotiis, bill thc> rc\ill> ibiuk llicrc is idi mucb in ii lot 
The i'nisintss. One tosull is tbai cnipio\ccs arc cn- 
■^.mrai:c(.I u> lake courses, Atiolher, wbicb niav' be even 
less excusable, is ihal man>" employees ai * lakini: ibe 
wn>ni! courses al ilie wroiii; [ilaces. Tbey jre noi bein^: 
helped lo rake advanlai^e ot ibe |Moi:ram s^iscly.** 

Olbers noie ili;ii ni:niy einplo> ees are uiiceitam ;iboui 
tlicir capahiliiies. aboui tbeir career lioaK.and ;iboui ibe 
cilucalional sieps needed lo aliain career i^oals. One 
tiaiiiMii: director asks- "Wliy noi use assessmeni and 
i^iiulaiice proiiMuis to pMiecl ibe C' un|\i[i\ \ Hi\es!nieni 
111 liiiliou :iid and binm il a boiler leiuin 

Tiiition aid Dilemma 

A nuniber ut' e\ecuti\es iiitervieued m ibe course of 
Uiis sluiK 'epoMcd tbal aitjuaisals 0} luuion-aul jno- 
LZijiiis urre undi'i u:i> ai then lirni, n\ weie on ibeir 
111 Mi's .luetida, "'ibe iiiiiion-aid jtroiirani ui i>urcompan> 

and I sMspeci in in»>sl coir.paiiies/' sa> s an airlnie 
e\ocnii\o, "is a bapba/aul altan. \\"e fia\e lo tind \\a\s 
to make ii a iiioie uiK'iiial |>ail .u oni bnm,ni lesoujce 
cie\olopni,jn I s> siem.'* 

A larue public iiiilnw ibat is li\iiiu lo d^ |Usi ibis, 
lepoMs ili.il 11 is easiei said iban done, ciinu: ihis 



example: One prtn'isiiMi (^fils plan is reimbursement lor 
costs of *'company-related degree programs." But, as its 
adniiiiislrator puts ii. "there seems to bo no kind of 
degree that doesn't in some way fit this description." 
During the past three years one in five employees who 
eompleied either a bachelors or advanced degree under 
liie program was promoted afterward. b\uir out of five 
v.'cre not though their supervisors typically reported 
that they were ''doing a better job" or had "shown 
personal growth" because jobs were not available for 
them. Management is not sure this is a good enough 
return for the company's outlay part'icularly since 
many of the employees who got their degrees do not 
think it is a good enough result for theirs. Moreover, last 
year I 2 percent of the new degree winners quit. 

"Arc we better off or worse off for this program?" 
the company is asking, "Can we, as a regulated industry, 
justify if? Shoi -d we, like some companies, require :}kiI 
employees rep:. >ur costs if tbe\ leave within iwo years 
ol' c» .nipleting the jirogranr.^'* 

During-hours Programs 

"A basic precept at our compan\ is that if something 
can be obtained troni exisliiiii sources we doift do il 
ourselves," one corporate education executive slates. 
While most managers would add an "otber-lhings-being- 
eqtiaf* qualifier, it is a fact that three-quarters (74 per- 
cent) ot the companies surveyed the proportion vary- 
ing: by company si/.e and type send some of their 
employees to take courses or seminars at outside educa- 
I ion-training resomces Jurinj^ worA/z/ir hours or otber- 
^^ise "in the line ot" duty" (see lable 4.2 ), 

lliese are most likely to be employees in manage- 
nu'iit -supervisory and pi'olessional-tecbnical occupations, 
and least likely to be those in the iionexempi hourlv 
class (see Cbart 4.2). 

Ibe relative impor lance of each of the t)ntside re- 
sources that conijianies eni|ilo>' tor education and train- 
ing is not known. An ini|iortant role is, ol" course, jihiN ed 
b> the collcizes and universiiies, which t)fteii tailor 
courses and jMograms to business needs. ('ert;.'ml\" the 
American Management Association, whose income from 
maiiagetial education piogranis in was million, 
is a prominent resource. The Conlerence iioard, too, 
conducts conlerences and \arious courses and seminais 
ubicli aie also \ie\ved as educational and iiainini: 
exjieriences for middle- and lop-level e\ecuti\es. V\u- 
tension a I ori:ani/aiions as \ar ied as the A men can 
Cbemical .Society, the American Association IVti 
leimi (ieoloi:ists, and the /\nierican Inslitute ol' ( \'' tifiCLl 
fiiblu Accountants sponsor exieiisivj eLbication.ij p\o- 
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Chart 4.2: Percent of Companies in Which 
Occupations! Group Is Represented in 
Outside, During-hours Courses 
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grams to Itolp iiieinbors kocp currciii and develop in ihcir 
fields. 

A ijieal deal ofeiupUixee ec!iicalii>n is also provided 
iluouiih a variety of join! and cooperative arrangenieiiis 
that have been developed by business soineiinies 
exehisively tor that purpose. Many of the .>.000 or so 
trade aiul busiiies.s ass(Kiaiious inchule education anuMii: 
their tunctions. While this most often consists of the 
dissemination of infornuilitMi b\- mail, it someiimes in- 
chuies workshops, seminars and courses, ihe prni:ranis 
of the hankini: and insurance industries, in c:\d\ of which 
con panics share a body of common skills and knowl- 
edge needs that are specitlc to the industry, are the 
m(»st highly developed instances (see page Nor 
is It uncommon tor insurance, utilities and other in- 
dustries to conduct joint programs on a regional or 
smaller areawide basis, olten on the premises of a host 
Htm. tor numagerial. piofessional or technical education. 

l inally. there is a considerable amount ot" inter- 
company ed^ieation and training courses and other 
forms of instruction that are provided by business 
tlrms to employees of other firms. In some instances 
these courses are essentialK a service provided in con- 
nection with the sale or use of the company's products 
(»i services: in others they are marketed for gain (see 
.Appendix A). 

Educational Leaves 

Virtually all educati(»n and tiaimiig liiat takes 
emploNces away from tlieii legiilar duties is, in a literal 
sense, paid leave tune, and main ;>t the nier and women 



who are employed by large U.S. firms will have accu- 
mulated considerable amounts of such leave. In houis 
and days of intermittent study, during the course of 
their working lives. Formal eompany policy or special 
arrangements may also make it possible for employees to 
t:ike cxfcfhicd educational leaves absences that range 
from a month or so to as long as two or three years. 

Just under a tenth of the surveyed companies 
reported that they had authorized paid leaves or 
sabbaticals of a month or longer in the past year. Tlie 
larger a company's work force, the greater was the likeli- 
hood that one or more of its employees ha'i gained such 
authori/ation (see Table 4.3). 

Table 4.3: Prevalence of Paid Educational Leave 
Programs, by Company Size 

Percent Authorizing Paid 
Company Size Leaves in Past Year 

10,000 or more employees 28% 

5,000 - 9,999 19 

2,500 - 4,999 14 

1,000 - 2,499 7 

500 - 999 3 

All companies 9% 



i'inancial and '^lther" establishments were more like- 
ly than others to aiithori/e any extended paid leaves; 
wholesale and retail firms least likely (see Table 4.4). 

Table 4.4: Prevalence of Paid Educational Leave 
Programs, by Company Type 



Qompany Type 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, Commtjnicat ions. 

Utilities 

Wholesale anc Retail 

Financial anH Insurance 

Other 

All companies 



Percent Authorizing Paid 
Loaves in Past Year 



8% 

7 

3 
12 
14 

9% 



l'\ tended educational leaves offer individual 
einplo>ees* the opportunity to sii:nificantl>- advance or 
alter the course of their careers, and the companv to i:ain 
siiznificani new competencies, with relative speed. .Such 
leave entails a substantial educational investment by the 
fiini, and tends, iheretoie. to he infrec|uem. extended to 
lew employees, and prompted by unusual ciicumstance. 
I bus. while many companies have adopted toimal. 
U'riiien policies with lespeci to educational leaves 
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establishing objective eligibility criteria tliese usually 
anticipate, too, thai participants will be selected on the 
basis of particular circumstances and individual merit. 
Leaves **may'' be granted, one policy slalemenl cau- 
tiously notes, to ''outstanding'' employees who meet 
various requirements. Kimberly Clark Corporation has 
developed an increasingly renowned "educational oppor- 
tunities plan" that allots funds each year to employees' 
accounts and allows up to two weeks of paid lime off. 
It lias stimulated a manyfold increase in omployeo after- 
hours study. Under this plan, grants of leave of more 
than two weeks (and up to a year) w ith pay are provided 
on a highly selective basis. No provision is made for 
leaves without pay. 

Paid leaves may involve something less than full pay. 
IBM has carried ihis principle close to its limit through 
an unusual plan thai keeps company costs low but offers 
a level o( support sufficient to have encouraged a good 
many employees to take advantage of it. Under ..is 
arrangement, leaves are granted williout pay, but 
employees retain certain benefils and some ^:e:v,Jo 
credit, and are guaranteed reemployment at the eird >t 
the leave period. The\- pa>' iheir own tuition costs. Vary- 
ing with economic conditions, the mnnber of enipioyec: 



taking such leaves annually has ranged from 100 to 700 
(a total work force of about 150.000). More than four 
out of live have returned to the company afterward. 

Under more traditional IBM plans, paid leave is 
viewed as a job assignment for .selected employees. A 
"residential study program/' in which there are about 50 
employees at any time, involves up to two years of full- 
time study at 75 percent of .salary plus certain other 
expenses; an ''executive resource program'' provides for 
eight 10 nine months of study at a management institute 
of one ot" several leading universities. 

Leaves are otter authorized under special "tellow- 
sliip'' plans of corporations or corporate divisions rather 
tlian under regular education, training or other operating 
budgets. However funded, they are usually predicated on 
some company benetli. This may be related to a spccitlc 
need as when scientists arc sent to gain expertise in a 
new area of technology that a company plans to adopt 
or to broader nianpower-dcvelopmenl goals. On liie 
other hand, one company lecently awarded a six -month 
tellowship leave with pay to a black woman in an un- 
skilled job who had been trying for ten years to com- 
plete a bachelors degree but had been prevented from 
doing so by tamily responsibilities. 
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Chapter 5 

After-hours Company Programs 



With THtIR OWN alter-hoiirs courses, many com- 
panies provide employees witli what has been called a 
"convenient opportunity" for self-advancement and, at 
tlie same time, reduce the need for more costly 
durinii-hours courses. Curricula are apt to include com- 
pany-specillc subjects and skills tiiat cannot be taught 
elsewhere, and areas in which community resources are 
m. 'equate or do not attract enough employees. As 
one company official put it: "The company knows it 
.an |.:ct improved skills this way at much lower cost than 
by ;>u/''i(Iii:i-. ihem during the work day. Employees 
know 'vlu) have completed certain courses on 

li:eir o\\'\ i.iuc liji.-- '.tdvantage in salary and promotion." 

hisoi'iLi a^' ^f:ipl.>yer and employee interests in edu- 
..,jti.>;i t'jini'i.; are not fully congruent, after-hours 
<.oii.>cs :!m> lAi^ii ip the "employee benefit" edge to a 
^.caUM <:c[iic.' iian during-hours courses. A phone 
C(»'i'r ijpv CN.\ live, for example, regards her company's 
af t.n-!> ju/s courses as, in large measure, a supplement to 
tiic iiiition-aid prt)grams <wiiich she calls "a middle-class 
benefit tliat presupposes a decent educational base") 
one designed in large measure for higli school dropouts 
or others witii limited educational attainment. However, 
thougji similar U) tuition-aid courses in that they are 
taken by empk)yees voluntarily and on their own time, 
after-liours company courses can usually be more finely 
tuned to the firm's needs. 

Prevalence and Participation 

In a small group of companies, about one in twent\', 
after-hours courses constitute the sole employee edu- 
cation and training activity. Among the rest, they 
supplement tuition-aid courses, other outside programs, 
and company courses that are provided during working 



ht)urs. hi all, two out of five ('30 percent ) firms provide 
some after-hours courses. Projections of survey data 
indicate that about 700.000 employees took part in 
such formal, off-hours study programs in the "past 
year'' or two percent of all employees. 

Among companies with fewer than 1 .000 employees, 
only one in four offered any after-hours courses; among 
larger firms the ratio was about one in :wo (see Table 
5.1). 

Table 5.1 : Prevalence of Company After-hours 
Programs, by Company Size 



Company 5/>e 

10,000 employees or over 

5,000 - 9,999 

2,500-4,999 

1,000 - 2,499 

500 - 999 

All companies 



Percent Providing 
After-hours Courses 



56% 

51 

52 

45 

25 

39% 



However, large firms are apt to have nu)re than one 
facility, and even if one of these has an after-hours 
program the others may no{. As a rule, the larger the 
firm, the greater the fragmentation of its work force 
so that, while the largest companies are most likely to 
provide after-hours courses sojjww litre, they are least 
likely to have them available to all or nu)st of their 
employees (see Table 5.."^, page 40). 

After-hours courses are more prevalent among finan- 
cial institutions, tiie transportation-communication - 
utilities group, and *\)thers" than among manufactur- 
ing and wholesaling and retailing companies (see Table 



5.2). 
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Table 5.2; Prevalence of Company After-hours 
Programs, by Company Type 



Percent Providing 
Comfyany Type After-hours Courses 

Manufacturing 3go^ 

Transportation, Communications, 

Utilities 54 

Wholesale and Retail 27 

Financial and Insurance 47 

Other 43 

All companies 39% 



Accessibilitv to employees is particularly high in 
tlnanciai insiiluiiop'.. wliich are more likely than others 
to have all or mosi of their employees in a single 
location (see Table 5.3 i 

Curriculum 

<« 

llie great majority of companies reported that these 
courses dealt with jub- or career-related subjects only. 
However, percent of those providing any and 5 
percent of all companies said thjt their atter-hoiirs 
programs included basic remedial education reading, 
writing and arithmetic and a slightly smaller number 
that courses were given in "other" subiects (see Table 
5.4). 

Tlie borderline of job- and career-relatcdness some- 
limes shifts with the observer. A course in "reading 



improvement "may be described as remedial by one com- 
pany and as job- or career-related by another; consumer 
skills courses lie in still more misty terrain, being classed 
in their several appearances in this study in each of the 
three categories. Most ^^other" courses are either in 
"hobby" subjects or in life-coping skills dressmaking, 
personal finances and budgeting, home and car repair 
are examples. Courses in the arts or humanities, like 
those of McGraw Hill. Inc., in '^Western Intellectual 
Traditions: The Divine Comedy." or "AppiDaches to Art 
History." are extremely rare. (To the degree that 
corporate executives may tend to justify or rationali/e 
their companies' programs in terms of business aims, the 
"other courses" category may be larger than reported.) 

Alter-hours programs are often quite modest and 
informal. They may consist of courses conducted by 
particular departments engineering, marketing re- 
search, or personnel, for example for certain of their 
own personnel. In a tenth of the companies, after-hours 
programs included fewer than 25 employees; in a third, 
fewer than 50. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum are programs 
like that of Honeywell, hic. which enrolled about 
2.500 employees l|st year. At'tcr-hoiirs couises at this 
company are ot^gl^d at live locations in the 
\iinncapolis-St. Paul Twin Cities area and. by arrange- 
ment with the public school system, at two higli 
schools as well. A catalog of courses is published for 
spring and fall semesters. Its 70 or so pages include 
course tilios and descriptions, prerequisites (if any), as 



Table 5.3: Accessibility of After-hours Courses to Employees, by Company Size and Type 



Company Sue 



None 



Less than 
10% 



Percent of Employees Located at Facilities 
Having A fter- hours Courses 



10%- 
49% 



50%' 
iS9% 



90%- 
100% 



No 
Answfyr 



Total 



10,000 ot mort* frnplov*'«*s 


. . . 44'u 


19". 


17% 


lO'u 


5"o 


5":, 


5.000 9,999 . . 


46 


13 


10 


1 7 


12 


2 


2,500 4,999 . 


. .. 46 


12 


12 


14 


13 


3 


1.000 2,499 


54 


9 


14 


9 


13 


1 


500 999 


75 


1 


2 


11 


1 1 




All com[),}nit«s . 


. . 60'o 


7 . 


9"u 


1 ]"n 


12".. 


1",> 


Company Type 














Manijfact uruHj 


. . 63 


8 


8 


10 


10 


1 


TrnnspoTtJtion, Commuf^tCM lOrK, Utilitu's 


. 46 


10 


24 


10 


9 


2 




72 


6 


5 


10 


3 


3 


F- .r .nn ni nnd lnsuriPu:»' 


52 


4 


8 


13 


23 




Othfr . . 


. . 55 


7 


7 


13 


18 




A 1 1 (roiTip^ini :'<; 


. 60'. 


7 


9 


1 1 


1 ? 


1 



100% 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 00"., 



100 

100*"^ 

100^ 

100 

100 

100". 
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Table 5.4: Subject Areas of After-hours Company Courses, by Company Size and Type 



Subject Areas 



Company 5/>g 

10,000 employees or over 

5.000 ~ 9.999 

2.500 -4.999 

1.000- 2.499 

500 - 999 

All companies 

Company Type 

Manuf.ictunng 

Transportation, Communtcations, Utihues 

Wholesale and RtMail 

Financial and Insurance 

Other 

All companies 



Job-or Career- 
related 



Basic 
Remedial 



0(her 



Any 
Sub/ect 



50% 

48 

46 

42 

25 

36% 



33 
52 
25 
44 
43 
36% 



14% 

6 
13 

6 



5 
8 

5 
6 



14% 
9 
8 
5 

4% 



4 

8 

4 
5 

4% 



53% 

53 

52 

45 

25 

39% 



36 
56 
26 
47 
45 
39% 



well as the names of the instruciors and ihe times and 
places of meetings, ^'oriiial regisl ration procedures are 
tollovved and compleiio!i certificates awarded for salis- 
tactory attendance and pert'orniance. IloncxweiPs 
courses, hke those of a small number o\' other tlrms. 



are open to nonempioyees on payment ot' a regis- 
tration fee and modest tuition ciiarges. but only if 
empioN'ees thctusclves have not tilled the courses. A 
recetit catalog showed over 100 courses in 10 subject 
areas (see box below). 



Course Catalog Index, After-hours Continuing Education, Honeywel^ Inc. 




TABLE OF CONTENTS 

CLASS SCHKDULE 
SPRING 1975 SEMESTER 



Administration 



SECTJON M - General Inlormattun 

Class Locations 
Enrollment Conditions 
Registration 
Textbook Award 
Award or Certificates 

Non-Hone>-well Participants in ACK Courses 

Smoking 

Second Shift Employees 

Re- Certification of Certified Manufat turini 
Increased Capability Certificates 

SECTION in 





."^BCSl-OOlO 

• •'•~)BUSi-oon 

• >.BLSI-0050 
0# iiBi;SI-OMS 

• • ..BCSI-OISO 

• ..>RtrSt-OI70 

o#»JQisi-on5 



•Course may be a/ 
•Course may be y 




orporay O* VAs. /*.^/v *> » » . 'V/ 
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An After-hours Course* 



(Description of one of twenty after-hours courses 
provided for employees in 1975 by the Boeing 
Aerospace Connpany.) 

Digital Integrated Circuit Design 
Prerequisites 

Applicants should have a degree in engineering, 
and be familiar with the basic theory and princi- 
ples of solid state devices and circuits and logic 
design. 

Abstract 

The advent of low-cost, small-size, and reliable 
integrated circuits has revolutionized electronic 
circuits and system design. Discrete electronics is 
fading away and is being replaced by integrated 
circuits. This course will provide the circuit de- 
signer with basic fundamentals of processing and 
fabrication of integrated circuits, design evalu- 
ation, specification and application of digital 
circuits. A wide variety of circuits will be 
analyzed. Among those are logic gates (AND. OR, 
NOT. NAND. TTL. etc), digital MOSFET circuits! 
flip-flops, shift registers, multiplexers, decoders, 
binary adders, counters, memories (ROM and 
RAM), digital-to-analog converters and analog-to- 
digital converters. Various examples of the appli- 
cation of digital integrated circuits to electronic 
system desigrt will be given. 



Objectives 

Upon the completion of this course, the suc- 
cessful student will be: 

•Acquainted with fabrication technologies of 
integrated circuits, 

• Able to specify, evaluate and optimally utilize 
integrated devices. 

•Able to implement the basic logic functions 
of NOT, OR. AND, NOR, NAND. using DTL, 
TTL. MOSFET and CMOS. 

• Able to analyze and design multivibrators, 
•Able to analyze and design combinational and 

sequential logic circuits, 

•Able to analyze and design basic A/D and 
D/A conversion circuits. 



Outside Preparation 

The coursj^ will requiru about 8 hOLn . j^'i week. 



Required Text 

Millman. J, and Halkias. C, C, Integrated 
Electronics. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1972, Cost 
approximately $16.50, 



Length 
40 Hours 



In l:irgL\ high-lcchiioIi)gy CDinpaiiics. niDre ihan one. 
and soincnnics all, divisions proMdc atlci-Iioiirs 
courses. .At Bociiii:. Seattle-area couises provided bv 
li.v corporatioirs .Aen space Company, tlie Coinnieiciai 
Airplane Company, and Computer Services. Inc. are 
open to any employee of the corporation. "Learning 
centers" provide courses that arc m self-paced auto- 
mated formats and that can be pursued by employees 
at tiie Company, iisnig its audiovisual equipment, or ;fi 
home using their tmii audiotape equipment. Otherwise, 
I lie great majority of company courses currently 
well over 100 are group study, or classri>om type. 
One o\ them is illustrated in the box above. 



Resources 

Outside resoiuces. as well as those t>f ilic company, 
may he involved in the design and administration of 
atter-hours courses. A l*ennsylvania-bascd engineering: 
turn of 2,000 or so employees, for example, includes in 
its "Caiecr Development" program after-hours courses 
(hat have been developed and are conducted hy em- 
ployees of the tlrm. others developed on the outside hut 
conducted by employees, and st:!l others developed and 
coiuhict. J hy university and pr: • contractors. Illus- 
trative exceipts from a lecen: .-I'pjnv catalog are 
;Junvu on pui^c 4.>. 
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Cost Basis to 

Course Title Employees 

Management Discussion Skills No Tuition 

Technical Presentations No Tuition 

Managing for Motivation No Tuition 

Construction Management for Nonfield 

ilmployees No Tuition 

Speed Reading Tuition/50% Refund* 

"•"VPing No Tuition 

Stenography No Tuition 

Excel' - A Career Course for Office 

Employees No Tuition 

Technical Writing No Tuition 

Professional Engineering Examination 

Refresher/Courses Tuition/50% Refund 

Engineering- in-Training i"xami nation 

'Refresher Course Tuition/50% Refund 

Structural Steel Design Tuition/100% Refund 

Electric Power Distribution Tuition/50% Refund 

* Refund by company subsequent to satisfactory course completion. 



Developed by: 



Conducted by: 



Outside 
Outside 
Outside 

Company 
Outside 
Outside 
Outside 

Outside 
Outside 

Outside 

Outside 
Company 
Outside 



Company 
Outside 
Company 

Company 
Outside 
Programmed .'Self Taught 
Progiammed/Self Taurjht 

Company 
Outside 

Company 

Company 
Company 
Outside 



Classroom and Self-study Modes 

Sclt-stULly, sniiietinics tluLnigh cr.rr jspoiidcnce 
courses, but more (iften with prograiiiiiic J instruction or 
other materials provided by the company, supplements 
clussrooiii-group instruction in one out of ft>ur ot' the 
companies reporting after-hours prtigrams. and is the 
onl\ mode in a few instances. 

•Citibank is one of a small number of companies 
tliat have established "'earning centers" tin company 
premises. Citihiuik's center :il etuporate headquarters has 
a large room that contains study carrels, shehes t)f 
*\'ourses." and a v.iriet\ of audiovisual equipment 



audiotape machines, tllmstrip projectors, videotape 
machines, and tape cassettes. Included arc both job- 
related and other materials, Tlie center, attended by 
edueaiional counselors, is open from ^):.>0 to 5:30. 

•Mobil Oil Corporation provided self-study corres- 
pondence course materials in for exploration, 
production. R and D. and engineering employees who 
worked at isolated locations. The company has gradually 
enlarged the curriculum and the employee groups 
eligible to participate and. in March, 1^)74. extended it 
to all empk)yees. Over 200 courses are now available, 
ranging in subject matter from geophysics to l\>ieign 
languages to managcmeni, But all are intended to be job 
related. 
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Chapter 6 

During-hours Company Programs 



Four out 0\' every live corpora le eduLUlion and 
iraininy dollars n 'c spent in connection with in-liouse 
activities, and the greatest portion ol' then; by l":»r are tor 
programs conducted during workuig liours. It is fairly 
certain, too. that the sh.are ot" industry's total education 
and training expenditures accounted tor b\' these in- 
ternal progranij; has been on the ri.se in recent decades. 
I'or one thing, as needs grow, the co.st-ctTiciency scale 
begins to tin toward "nraking'' rather than "buying/' 
•^-ul where tlrnis have had to put personnel, tacilitiey. 
and programs i!i place to teach company- or industry- 
specitlc skills or to t'orinali/e and standardi/.e the 
orientation ot" new employees to company rules, 
policies, benetV.s. sat'ety procedures, and so on the 
incremental cost> of t'urtiier programs l.ave oiten been 
lo\,'er than the costs ot" accjuiring them outside. 

Management's judgments about the value ot'in-hou.se 
programs take into consideration bcnetits tliat caiuiot 
readily be cjuantitled. hiternal orograms. tor example, 
otter greater opportutiity than external ones do io shape 
jiistructiiMi to (he measure of coinpan\' needs and to the 
needs ot" particular employees at particular times and 
places, and to lacilitate the integration n\ training with 
perfiMinance appraisal and human resource planning 
s\ stems. Company specialists may be the best available 
uKiniciors. Course n\itcrial may be scheduled to .td- 
nunisirative c(Hiven!o;N;e and to such pedagc^gic purposes 
as pliasing .-his^^to-MU learning with on-the-job e\- 
perjonce. 

Other more oi less iiUanuible benelns Uom internal 
programs are sometimes cited by corporate executives. 
Ihe\ at'l\)rd companies more oppiutnmt> to establish 
contri^ls and standaids for employee pert"i>rmance in the 
learmng .situation. They make it easier ti^ tlnd out how 
well learmng is traiisterred and applied to the job. and ic^ 



make necessary changes. They reduce or eliminate the 
need to share with outsiders confidenual compan> plans 
or other proprietary matters. And. man>' executives 
believe, they lend to engender employee lovaliios. 

Program Areas 

There is no standard \\a\' in which coini os 
categori;^e and describe the vatic)us courses that comp:i>e 
their cdticalion and traimng programs. One large i)ank. 
for example, conceives of Us (r;iiin:v^ m terms of three 
"levels'' "job skills." such a^ t\ piug. ke \ punclk^ 
operation, and forms processmg; "supeivi-oix de\elop 
ment." which teaches concepts o! adniun. liaiion. \^v»rk 
plaiuiii^;. and control, and technicjucs ot admmistK.tivMi . 
and "management development." 

A beverage firm's progr;un consists ol "manai^cii.it" 
and "marketing'' courses. "Ihe curiicuhnu g!ouping> ^'i 
a.n electronics tlrm are "managerial." "m.n keinic."' 
"service." "manufacturing" and "engineer. iig" Ot'u*! 
companies distinguish between professionai , (echrii^.il 
and cratts prc»gi:ims. and so on. 

The present siiuU lias grouped these >iibie.! .ifc^ 
intv> two broad cuirtciilum caiegoiies ni.u,age!r,e!'.t 
deveh>pment-sU|iervisor>' skills, and tuiK iioii;il u\ riiiu j.i 
skills.' These wore detincd .md iihisi rate J. ni th..' B'a:vi\ 
tjiiestiomiairc llits wa^ " 

' liist met ii Mis til iMfii. ip.mt-. at.tuu j .i «. -'htm- .is 

■,1 pl.mnoi! siiii s ot li'ctiiTts .iiul^iT <nlui iiu-.ifiN * t -mI • 
instruc tion. Ji si. tu il Im iinp.trt V nmv ji-at:".- inJ nI-,i1;s r ;. 

IIKTC.IM* > oMlpi'ttlUf. Its lOIKth Is IlUlsiirr.l f'\ ili'llfs > -J !i\s 

i»t t*mpl«>sft' p.irtuip.t! i< 111 , I his i < m ( in m >ii s ;;;.r 

iiiitt''nt (o.>i.. luu' tiill ssti k. >>r .ill hmr .1 w.'.-i. t^.r i> \ i ► >. 
.ire oijiiisnlt'iu 111 >.<"urst' It'iikithi \\ )kti' omitsi- i!1'>JuI. x •.: 
UsOi1. -I siiiiik' iiuuhiU- ti>,i\ . < Mist 11 iilf .1 i.Mi-si' i.ir .iit ■■ 
oniplo s ''Os. ssliiU' .{ croup of inoilnlis nii. n.iM r k vi> 
Inr mUicTs." 
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^"Managvmvnt dvyvlopnicnt ana supervisory skills: 
l-'or example, principles of management, organization 
(levelopnuMit, sens vity training, manageniei:t by 
olijcctive, decision making, interpersonal skills, 
electronic data processing lor management, equal em- 
ployiiient opportunity, training of trainers/' 

•"Functional and tt'chnical skills: For example, such 
areas as production, maintenance, marketing, sales 
service, office, adnunistration, internal systems, finance, 
personnel." 

Hie examples cited for the management category, it 
K should be noted, include not only subjects relevant only 
to managers and supervisors, but any that are designed 
to enhance organizational effectiveness. 

Tlie functional category was intended to reflect 
and seems for the most part to have been interpreted in 
this light all courses related to work skills and 
knowledge other than those specifically included in the 
managerial group. 

Provision was also made in the survey for data nboiit 
courses in, , . 

•"liasic rent dial education: That is, reading, writing, 
arilhi'ietic." 

•''Other suhiects: Any not included '\r. the categories 
memioiied abov^e: for example, economic education, 
foreign language, linglish as a second language." 

Prevalence 

Mtue than half of all companies have courses in the 
management-supervisory and in the fimctional-tochiULai 
areas, while roughly a tenth do in each of the others. 
Management-supervisory programs are slightly , more 
prevalent than functionai-tccluiical ones, and more t)*"ten 
involve lengthy courses courses, that is. of .>0 hours or 
more (see Table (>. 1 ). 

TaWe 6.1 : Prevalence of Company During-hours 
Courses 



Percent of Companies 

Pr -iuidtng Courses 

Subject Area Any 30 Hours or More 



Mijnanement- Dpvelopment- 

Si'pervisorv (50 "„ 27% 

Fiinctronijl-Tecltniciil 54 21 

Bijsic RHmeUial 8 n.a. ' 

Other 11 n.a.' 

All companies 70",, 30",. 



Not available i.e., information not called for in 

questionnaire. 



Expenditures 

Of ihe nearly 2 bilhon dollars that were spent 'Mast 
year," three times as many were foi functional training 
as for managerial training, when the expenditures of all 
companies are added together. As shown later, however, 
this is because the heaviest spenders tend to devote an 
ab'ove-average share of their expenditures to functional 
programs: Only one in three firms reported that its 
expenditures in the functional area accounted for nure 
thai'i 50 percent of all its direct trainuig costs (see Table 
6.2), 

Table 6.2: Expenditures for Company Courses' 

Millions of Percent of 
Subject Are a Dollars Total 

Manaciement Development- 
Supervisory $ 430 24% 

Functional-Technical 1,340 74 

Basic Remedial . . 15 1 

Otiier 15 ^ 

Ai' omnanies $1,800 100% 



Figures include thr -ost of coi.fs. s taken outside the com- 
pany cJuring working i.s as well as inside. Outside expendi- 
ti s account for about a tenth of the total. 

Employee Participation 

Projections of data provided by surveyed companies 
to the study's universe (companies with 500 or niorc 
employees) indicate that, of the nearly 4 million 
employees who too' nait in company courses last year, 
all but two percent were i olved in management atul/or 
functional courses, Tiie numbers of participants in 
lunctional courses far excL^Jed those in managerial. The 
smai! renuiinder was divided about equally between 
those taking basic remedial and ''other" courses (see 
Table 

Table 6.3: Employee Participation in Company 
During-hours Courses 



Number of 

Employees Percent of 

Subject Area (OOP's) Total 

Management Developmont* 

Suporvjsorv 1,400 37% 

Functional-Tpchnical 2,300 61 

Bcisic Rf^mediiH 30 1 

Other 30 } 

All comparnes 3,760 100% 
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Participants 

Lnipk)yccs ru)t in managerial roles oUlmi parlicipatc 
in cDurscs that have been classilled here as inanagefncnt- 
supervisory, and those wlio are in such roles often take 
part in functional courses (see Tables ().7 0.10. pages 
50 and 5.>). In part this rellects the .s irve> definition of 
the two categories its inclusion of ''interpersonal 
skills/' for example, as a managcme:it subject. Further, 
the assignment by a company of particular courses to 
i:ne cate.uory or the other is often a matter of judgment, 
and many fiims make no attempt to distinguish them. 
But such ambiguities do not tell the whole story. 

Many of the participants in what arc clearly manage- 
ment-supervisory courses arc professional employees, 
technicians, salespersons, craftsmen, operators and 
clerks, who are being prepared for first-line managerial 
responsibility, And many managers take part in 
functional courses to enhance their knowledge and skills 
in their specialized roles as professionals and technicians 

and. sometimes, to gain familiarity with the work of 
subordinates in order to supervise them effectively. 

New Employees 

An important class of participants in both subject 
categories are the new recruits who fill the vacancies 
created in companies by separations, transfers, 
promotions, growth and other processes of change. The 
rates ot How in and out are. of course, higher for some 
occupations than for others: low-paid unskille.) jobs, for 
example, have n)uch higher turnover than managerial 
jobs. 

Rates oi change also vary considerably among com- 
panies in different industries, partly because t)f their 
ditferent occupational mix^s. and panly because of 
differences in their manpower needs. Some, like the 
constriictio,, industry, for example, are cpiite volatile 
expanding and contracting over relatively brief periods; 
others are relatively stable. 

Ketlecting. too. the state of the economy, demo- 
graphics and a variety of local circumstances, this flow 
carnes iiiio iiMupanies ever-changing blends of experi- 
enced and inexperienced employees some who have 
iust finished school or are otherwise starting their first 
jobs: others returning to work after layotTs. illness, child 
rearing, additional schooling, loafing and vo on; and still 
others wh.o may simply be changing jobs. It is, of course, 
the tluiracter of this How in particular companies and at 
pa'licul:ir times that largely determines how important a 
place :ijw e;np!oyees occupy in education and training 
programs. 



Methods 

Mt^st t)f the trai. ling of new employees occf s on 
the jt)h. and much of that is relatively unplanned. 
However, as line managers become moie clc rly 
accountable for training, as nu)re of them are trained 
in learning theory and teaching methods, and as they 
are provided with more professional supp : by ex- 
panding education and training departments, impro- 
visation and informal' y are increasingly giving way to 
planning and structure. Training on A\c job may ?\)llow 
prescribed sequences and employ teacliing aids. New 
employees may be given manuals or prograiinited 
materials to study, and tested for knowledge and 
comprehension. 

Many companies that provide court's for new ein- 
ployees are shortening or deferring them, placing 
greater reliance on on-the-job experience -- learning by 
exposure to realistic work problems. Professionals and 
candidates for managerial jobs, in particular, may be 
assigned directly to specific functional areas and not 
begin ofT-the-job courses until, as one com pan) trainer 
succinctly put it. ''its clearer what their duties are 
going to be. and we can si/e up what they need to 
know - and until they've had enough experience tt) 
understand the significance of what they're learning," 

But many companies design courses specifically for 
new employees, tu bring them into existing t)nes. Thirty 
percent reported that new employees had taken part in 
courses during the preceding year. These were nu)re 
likely to be in fiinciional than in managerial skills, while 
only a handfiil of companies mentit)ned remedial 
courses. 

For one con.pany in ten. 50 percent or more of all 
♦raining expenditure was devoted to this group o( 
employees, but in the median average firm the ratit) was 
aI>out 1 0 percent. 



Percent of Companies 




More 49% 40% 20% in% 
Portion of expenditures 
?iccountcd for by new employees 
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Affirmative Action fr Women: Two Courses at Honeywell, Inc. 



A rours^ for 'Uiiale eny ^es particularly 
s: ,)er visor s":\ 

Title: Working witl. Women 

Description: "Wdi^king with i.omen was de- 
signed for at! male ehf^ployees, particularly super- 
visors, who would like\ome information on the 
changing roles of women in today's society. The 
seminar fulfills affirmative action planning require- 
ments with the following objectives: 

"(1) To examine the new role f>erspectives for 
men and women in society. 

"(2) To learn ways of working with women on a 
professional basis. ^\ 

"(3) To discuss career planning advice for^subor- 
dinatos — especially females. 

"(4) To review Honeywell's EEO policy ar^d 
affirmative action planning. 

"The seminar makes use of role playing, case 
studies, a role-reversal film of c. day at Honeywell, 
and group discussions. The intent is to^ provic^: 
enjoyable insights into constructive social 
evolution/' 



Minorities and Women 

i-qiuil LMiipUu'nicm Iciiiskif ion and "airiiMuniw 
aciion** rctjuiRMncnis nf rci^nlaioiy aucnL-ics have had 
two e\pansi()iKuy ctteLis Li)inpany cdiiLaiion and 
iraininii. |-irst. as describe-! earlier, programs have been 
developed f 'l prttvide inaiiajiors and siipei visors wiih ihe 
understaiidinii and skdls ihey need in t)rder lo share in 
nlaniiiiiii and inipleiui n( ing ariiniiaiive aeifoii i^oals 
and. (hroujzh '^ensiiivily nainini:'' and oiher leehnitiues. 
lo ehani^e aiiidides ihai coiiid inierl'ere amIi reali/alion 
ol iliese iioals. "On-the-job iraining means ihai experi- 
enced W()rkers ..nd supervisors leach .:ie\perienecd iMies 
skills ihcv have learned over ihe years " says a steel 
executive. "It iliev doifi see wlu they oui:l.i to 
cooperate ni equal eniployiuent programs for women or 
blacks an<i some ma\' even feel like sabotaging ihen^ 
the \vlh>lc elTori obviously bogs dt)wn." 

Attirniaiive action goals have also letl to increases \\\ 
the participation t)f women and minorities in company 
'■oiirses antl. in sonic eases, the introduction special 
courses (see box}, (hose classes of companies in whicli 



And a course for "female employees": 
Title: Women in Business 

Description: "Women are a signficant portion 
(one third) of our work force. Many females are 
clustered in the lower paying jobs. Two questions 
need to be asked: One, is this an effective 
utilization of our human resources? And, two, 
how does this relate to our EEO compliance 
status? The Women in Busi, ess class was de- 
veloped to help women and the company arrive at 
a better 'fit.' 

"The objectives of the class are: 

"(1) To give women the improved cslf-image 
and self-confidence necessary for success in busi- 
ness. 

"(2) To create a climate of professional support 
among women. 

"(3) To provide exposure to the educational and 
developmental resources available in the comp.my 
\^nd the community. 

\'^'(4) To discuss career planning and how to 
mter.view for job openings within th6 company." 



education-training programs are most prevalent the 
larger ci^mpanies. those in finance, auil in transpor- 
tatit)n. comnuuiications and utilities husines:.js arc 
alst) most likel>' (o liave taken such ,.teps. 

Several explaiintions are t)(fcred by company officials 
tor the increased parlicipation these groups ■ existing 
courses (see Table hA), 

•\b)re arc being nutninated and assigned to such 
courses by their managers atid supervist)-s in pursuance 
of affirmative action plans. **We are currently setting 
objectives it) inciease the participation by miiu)rities in 

types of training progiams." reporl.^ < major maiui- 
tacturer. 

•Increased hopefidness about jobs atid careers 
appears to have encouraged more women -ind minority 
members to seek out developmental opportunities nu)rc 
actively than in the pa.st. A number of companies have 
developed special conununications progranik-^to "advi.sc 
women and miiu)rities of the prog:aius and t'iie oppor- 
tunities t\)r them to participate." in the words (X an air 
conditioning executive. \ 
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Table 6.4: Steps Taken to Increase Course Participation by Women and Minorities 



Steps Taken 4nv 

For Women: 

Brought more womeii into existing courses 40% 

Provided Jiew courses of special iriterest ar^d value to womiM^ 11 

Either 43 

For Minorities: 

Brought more minorities into courses 35 

Provided new courses ot special interest and value to minortties 8 

Either 37 



Percent Reporting Steps in Subject Area 

Management Functional Remedial 

Supervisory Technical Education 



•Lass Than of 1 percent 



31% 

5 
34 



26 
2 

27 



23% 

7 
25 



25 
6 

27 



/ 



•The iiuinhcrs ot' women and nunorilics taking 
courses have Increased as more ot' them liavc been 
eniploycd by some companies and given greater re- 
sponsibilities. A utilities executive describes this arith- 
luetic: "Since 1^H>5 an aggressive prograiu ot' hiring and 
promoting uunorities has been followed at our organi- 
zation. A result ot'lhis is that as these people nu)ve up in 
the organization there are nu)re in our classes. This is luit 
because (M any special action now " 



Differences by Company Size 

The prevalence of course programs in each of the 
nuijor subject areas, the expenditures t"or them, and the 
patterns and rate ol' employee participation in theiu, 
vary nuukedly by company si/.e. 

I^evalcnce: Approximately nine out of ten of the 
largest companies provide courses in managerial subjects 
and a like lujmber in Crmclional ones: fewer than hall" of 



Executive Views of "Affirmative Action" 

Human resource executives, invited to 
comment on the federal role in employee edu- 
cation and training, split into three groups - 
approvers, disapprovers and neutralists - of 
roughly equal s'ze.' 

Disapproval: The attitude of most of those who 
disapproved is reflected in the comment of an 
executive who said that "companies know the 
value of training without prods," that the "ad- 
ministrative red tape dpmands far more time than 
the results justify," and that "the net result is an 
overall loss in our training accomplishment," 
Several stated more explicitly that they are in 



Tjhe Conferonco B card's 'lufistionnaire aske<): Do 
vou helieve that 3it^plovee education training by bus* 
ness IS presently being impeded or aided by goveriin^ent 
programs oi policies, or that new programs, policies or 
legitlation are desirable? If so. please describe." 



agreement with the government's aims, but find its 
administrative requirements unduly onerous and 
even counterproductive - "actually siphoning 
manpower dollars in resources away from our 
training programs," as one put it. 

Approval: Among those who endorsed the 
government's role a few saw benefits from being 
"challenged" to recognize the vast wasted talent of 
certain minority groups. Most simply thought it 
was right. "The government is waking us up to 
what we should have been doing all along," was a 
typical comment. 

Neutral Comments: Those who commented in 
nonevaluative terms simply noted one or more of 
these consequences of the government's regulatory 
activities: that they have created a need for 
training or "briefing" supervisors and managers 
to assure compliance, and 'that they have added a 
heavy record-keeping burden. 
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Table 6.5: Percent of Companies Providing Any Courses in Each Course Area, by Company Size 



Course Area 



Total 



10,000 or 
more 
Employees 



5,000- 


2,500- 


1,000- 


500- 


9,999 


4,999 


2,499 


999 


2'z% 


35% 


40% 


35% 


56 


37 


27 


12 


88 


82 


67 


47 


42 


27 


37 


30 


38 


29 


19 


12 


80 


56 


56 


42 


14 


14 


4 


4 


17 


19 


5 


10 


26 


39 


37 


34 


65 


47 


34 


21 


91% 


86% 


71% 


55% 



Management-Supervisory: 

Less than 30 hours only 33% 

Some 30 hours or more ' 27 

Total 60 

Functional-Technical: 

Less than 30 hours only 33 

Some 30 hours or more 21 

Total 54 

Basic Rerr edial (Totdl)' 8 

All Other (Total)' 11 

Anv Courses: 

Less than 30 hours only 34 

Some 30 hours or more 35 

Any (Total) 70% 

'course hours breakdown not available. 



25% 

66 

91 

35 
52 
87 
29 
22 

22 
74 

96% 



the smalles! companies provide courses in either dI* these training expenditures was SI to 17. Among each of the 

areas (see Table 0.5). Among companies offering any, catcuories hch)w 5,000 employees, functional and 

the largest tlrms are much more likely than the smaller manag-'ial expenditures were fairly similar, 
ones to have lengthy courses that is, courses i>f .^0 Par.cipafion: Without exception, the frequency with 

hours or more. which employees in cacli occupational group participate 

i:xf)cna'ifiircs: With higher overall spending rates per in company courses increases as company si/.e does (see 

employee than smaller cohipanies, the larger ones devote Table ().7). This relationship is present for both 

a higher proportion of their dollars to functional skills managerial and functional courses. (These ratios, it 

(see Table ().()). Among companies with 10,000 or more should be stressed, tell nothing about how many 

employees, the ratio of functional-to-managerial in ^^niployees, or what proportions of them, participate in 

Table 6,6: Distribution of Expenditures for Company Courses, by Company Size^ 

10,000 or 

r ore 5,000- 2,500- 1,000- 500- 
Total Employees 9,999 4 . 999 2,499 999 

Course Area: 

Mdnd(}ement-Su()frvisory 24% 17^';, 36% 46% 47% 43% 

Functional Technical ^ 74 81 62 50 51 51 

Basic Remedial 1 y ^ - ^ 2 

Othf-'r 1 , , 2 1 3 

Total Hxp<Midiiur».-s 1 0U , 1 0OV,. lOO'i, 100': 100% 100% 

Participants: 

New Employet.'s 1 0'.'.j 15% \2% 8% 9% 

Present Employees gO 86 85 88 92 91 

Total Expenditures 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Expenditures per Employee Imecin): $53.90 $72.00 $44.10 $22.80 $24.00 $19.10 

F.qures include tho cost of courses taken outside the company during vA/orktng hours as well as inside. Outside expenditures account for 
about a tenth of the total. 
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Table 6.7: Percent of Companies in Which Members of Particular Employee Groups Participated 
in Courses, by Company Size 



10,000 or 







more 


5.000- 


2,500- 


1,000- 


500- 


Participating Employee Group 


Total 


Employees 


9,999 


4,999 


2,499 


999 


Top or Senior Management 




39% 


36% 


34% 


27% 


18% 


Middle Maf)agemeni 




86 


73 


61 


50 


28 


Supervisors 




90 


82 


74 


56 


29 


Management (any level) ... 


60% 


91% 


88% 


82% 


67% 


47% 


Professional-Technical 




69 


65 


49 


29 


23 


Sales-Marketing 




67 


52 


35 


26 


1 4 


Other Nonexempt Salaried 




47 


37 


29 


1 5 


1 Q 


Other fJonexempt Hourly . 




26 


24 


17 


1 1 


2 


Any 




91% 


88% 


82% 


67"^ 


47% 


New Employees (included in above) 




38% 


32% 


19% 


12% 


4% 






Functional-Technical Courses 






Managerial (any level) ... 




66% 


53% 


46% 


40% 


23% 


Professtonat-Technical 




61 


55 


38 


30 


17 


Sales-Marketing .... 




68 


53 


32 


26 


20 


Other Nonexempt Salaried 




43 


29 


23 


17 


20 


Other Nonexempt Hourly 




36 


34 


25 


25 


13 


Any 




87% 


80% 


56% 


56% 


42% 


New Employees {included m above) 


21% 


60% 


40% 


22% 


20% 


7% 



each uroup. Sucli ilala were ti)iiml in tlie devcli)pincntal 
sta«:cs of the present study Id he uiiohtainahle in most 
ci>nif)aiiies.) 

Sew Ijnployecs: Yhc likehhood that new employees 
will he included in manajzcrial or t'unctioiial programs 
diminishes with decreasing company si/.e ai :\n e\en 
steeper rate than the prevalence ot* such programs. 
Similarly, the shave of dollars devoted to new employees 
is lower among the smaller and low-spending companies 
than among the Lnger and high-spending ones. 

Differences by Company Type 

"Ihe range of ditTerencc in each ot" the measurement 
criteria among different types of companies is hardlv- 
narrower than among companies of different size (see 
Tables ().<S, and 0.10, pages 52 and 5.>). 

Prvvdlcncc: Both managerial and functional course 
programs were more common among tlnancial tlrms 
than among any other type. Companies .in the trans- 
portation-ct>innumications-utilitics group were a close 
second in both categories, and were most likely to ofter 
courses ot\>() ht)urs or more. 



l\xpvnditures: Those company categories having tlie 
highest per employee expenditures (fmancial and trans- 
ptirtation-communicatiuns-utilitles) devoted the largest 
portion of their spending ti) functional (raining. Among 
llrms with the lowest per employee expenditures (whole- 
sale-retail and "all other"), dollars were apportioned 
almost eiiually between the two major subject areas. 

Participation: It is not surprising that rates of 
pai ticipation I'or each occupational group correspond 
generally with the prevalence of company courses in llie 
various types of companies, Ni)tablc, however, is the 
high incidence of participation in functional courses by 
nonexempt employees of financial and transportation- 
communications-utilitics companies, and of hourly ones 
in the latter group particularly. 

Sew Employees: Financial companies stand out 
conspicuously for the high share (21 percent) ot 
expenditures devoted to the (raining of new employees. 

Curricula and Methods 

Corporate education touches on areas i)f knowledge 
as diverse as matlieniatics, language and communica- 
tions, the physical sciences, human behavior, and the 
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Roles for Government? 

Most human resource executives see no need 
foi new federal "programs, policies or legislation" 
dealing with employee education, the Conference 
Board survey found. On the contrary, experiences 
as participants in manpower programs and wirh 
equal employment regulatory agencies have caused 
or reenforced considerable wariness of further 
governmental roles, even among mdny who 
applaud the objectives of current ones. 

They say that "red tape," "bureaucratic 
hassles," "excessive rules and record-keeping 
requirements," and "cumbersome procedures that 
are not suited to the needs of industry" bog 
programs down and "negate much of their positive 
effect." "Most of the management people I 
know," says one executive, "are reluctant to ask 
for government assistance or funds to train 
veterans, minorities or the handicapped because of 
the red tape and bureaucra.ic procedures." Only 
"large companies," says another, "dare become 
involved." 

But there were exceptions. Several officials 
called for financial support for employee 
education and training programs. "Subsidies" for 
these activities, said one executive, "\AOuld lead 



lis to look with favor" on federal involvement; 
another urged "imaginative change" in govern- 
ment tax policy to encourage employee educa- 
tion. Others suggested change in wage-and-hour 
laws, which, as one put it, "prevent companies 
from offering training to upgrade skills on em- 
ployeec' own time without paying overtime/' 
Another commented that "hourly people are not 
included m after-hovirs programs because of the 
possibility of having to pay overtime." 

One executive suggested that reimbursement to 
companies under CETA "should include upgrading 
as well as basic skills training." Still others called 
for a greater federal role in improving education in 
traditional or other nonbusiness institutions, or in 
aid and encouragement to vocational institutions; 
in support of efforts by state and local 
governments to "determine business needs and 
develop responsive education programs"; in setting 
up "standards of performance and accountability 
for the use of public funds by educational 
institutions"; in legislating greater emphasis on 
"the three R's" and creating ways, as one execu- 
tive put it, to "take the burden of remedial ed- 
ucation off industry's back." 



n'anugenictU and control of sysicnis. and .Mubraccs an 
almost infinite variety ()rj;kiMs,' Still, oven in what has 
been termed the "tunciitjnal" area, jiversity is nol 
quite the rule. Certain courses for example, selling 
technique, computer progranuning. basics tif electricit\'. 
and the use of tools appear with some regularity. 
And the *'managcmeni component as a whole, relat- 
ing as it does to needs that are shared by all business 
organizations, has a more or less bounded, or circum- 
scribed, curriculum. 

Management and Its Curriculum 

.Management has been described as "the prt)ces.. oy 
which the elements of a gioup are integrated. C()t)r- 
dinated arul/or mili/ed so as to etficienily and etfect- 

" I ht' Kuiliik l':trk pro^iram. iK'si rihcii latt'r in tins iliapttT. 
imlitalt's how t-Mrt'tiu'lv varicti Itu* stjhjvtt tnattfr jtiJ tlic 
it'vfis of trt'attnoiit I'an In* within mit' diosinti *,>t' a lar^:t' 
cnrnivirjy. In illustrati- tlu* iliarattfr arui tlivfrsity of jtulustr> \ 
ciirruiiiiini. a nion* <»r li'ss r;itul<itn selt'v tioii of loiirsrs otu' 
triou iMth of a niirtihrr ot coin panics is prcsfnttil in 
\ppftuii\ U. 



ively achieve organizational objectives."-^ l^hc particular 
t unctions that inhere in this process are commonly 
identified as: planning selling objectives and analyzing 
conditions, needs and resources; ori^anizing assigning 
respt)nsibilities and coordinating the work the indivi- 
duals who make up the group; identifying and 
providing for skills needs; direction translating more 
general objectives to specific work tasks; control 
moving the whole process toward established goals, more 
often than not adjusting and accommodating to 
changing ct^nditions. 

The course programs that companies provide for 
those assigned to carry out these functions, though 
endlessly variable in length and .scope and in the degree 
to which they arc tailored for different managerial levels, 
tend to share unnnion subjects and aims. They seek to 
increase participants' competencies in three principal 
respects: 

MouanI M. '.'arlislc. Manai^ctucnt : Canrcpts mui Situations. 
Stit'iut' Kt'si'irrh Associates. Iiu'. I'i7fi. 
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Table 6.8: Percent of Companies Providing Any Courses in Each Course Area, by Company Type 



Course Area 



Total Ma nu facta rin y 



Management -Supervisory . 

Less than 30 hours only 33*" 

Some 30 hours or more 27 

Total 60 

FunctioiiijlTechnical : 

' Less than 30 hours only 33 

Some 30 hours Or more 

Total 54 

Basic Remedial (Total I ^ S 

All Other (Total)' H 

Any Courses: 

Less than 30 hours only 34 

Gome 30 hours or more 36 

Any I Total) 70" 

' Course hours hroakdown r>ot avdilable. 



Transportation- 
Communications- 
Utilities 



Wholesale and 
Retail 



Financial 

and 
Insurance 



29% 

24 

53 

30 
17 
47 
7 
1 1 

31 

33 
64% 



30% 

43 

73 

26 
46 
72 
8 
12 

20 
59 
79% 



33% 

20 

53 

38 

5 
43 

2 

5 

•J7 
20 

57<'v> 



48% 

35 

83 

45 
33 
78 
18 
18 

38 
52 

90% 



All 
Others 



35% 

27 

62 

34 
24 
58 

4 

5 

41 

38 

79% 



•Management of pcopk: Manaijing. by definiiion, 
involves intoraclion willi people supervisors, subor- 
dinaies and peers. At iheir simplest level, training 
programs provide information about company personnel 
policies, provisions of union agieemenis, and require- 
ments of thi? law -n sucli areas as safety and health, equal 
employment, and so on. Company courses may also 
teach and train in techniques of supervision setting 
standards and appraising perforULunce, job training arul 
coaching, motivating, handling grievances, disciplining. 
iMUally, managerial programs may incorporate theories 



ol human bchavin as subjects nt courses, or inte- 
grated with more pragmaitc. "liow uT' instruction. 

* Functional skUls: .Managers may recjuire instuiction in 
functional areas. . . 

when their responsibilities come to en^hrace spe- 
cialized areas v/ith wliich they nuis? bocomc more 
familiar if they are to manage properly; 

to learn aspects of managerial technique, such as 
the theory and practice of budgeiirig iincl control 
systems, and the use of computers. 



Table 6.9: Distribution of Expenditures for Company Courses, by Company Type' 

Transportation- Financial 
Communications- Wholesale and and All 
Total Manufacturing Utilities Retaif insurance Others 

Course Area: 

Manaflempnt-Sup'.'rvis jry 24% 22% 16% 45% \■^% 53% 

Functional-Technical 74 76 82 51 C- 15 

Basic Remedial 1 1 \ 1 ;^ ^ 

All Other -) 1 -| 3 ^, .J 

Total Expend! ttjres 100% 100% 100% 100% IOC 100% 

Participants: 

New Einployoes 10% 8% 8% 8% 21% 8% 

Present Employees 90 92 92 92 79 92 

Total Expenditure: 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 

Expenditures per Enr'ployfe e (mean) $53.90 $53.60 $84.10 $16.90 $65.50 $21.60 

' Figures include tho c^-,t of courses taken outside the company during working hours as welt as inside. Outside expenditures account for 
about one tenth of tho total. 
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Table 6.10: Percent of Companies in Which Members of Particular Employee Groups Participated 
in Courses, by Company Type 



Manayement'Supervisory Courses 



pQrXidpuXing Employee Group 



Middle Management 



Management (any level) 



Other Nonexempt Hourly . . . . 

Any 

Nev^' f mp'oyees (included in , 



Totjf 


Mjfiufacturing 


Transportation- 
Communica tions- 
Utilities 


Wholesale and 
Retail 


Financial 

and 
Insurance 


All 
Others 


26 ^, 


24 


24% 


23% 


37% 


23% 


47 


42 


51 


40 


75 




52 


44 


65 


40 


80 


58 


(30",, 


53". 


73% 




83% 


62% 


35 


29 


51 


18 


57 


39 


27 


27 


38 


16 


37 


20 


19 


12 


26 


15 


47 




1 1 


7 


16 


17 


15 ^' 


5 


60", 


53^. 


73?.. 


53% 


83 '^i 


62% 


73 '\, 


1 1 


19% 


13% 


19".l 


13% 



function.) I- Tec f nical Courses 



Managerial (any level) 

Professional-Technical 

Sales-Marketing 

Other Nonexempt Salaried 

Other Nonexempt Hourly 

Any 

New Employees (included m nbovt*) 



37". -33% 35% 

30 20 45 

30 28 29 

22 13 37 

21 18 44 

54% 47", 72% 

21 ''u 15% 37% 



29",. 63% 36"4, 

16 59 44 

32 46 11 

7 56 24 

21 24 13 

43"'<. 78% 58% 

19% 43% 11% 



•/\rsonul skilis: ilo- vvvli managerial (asks arc 
performed cIcpciRls also t„i the abiliiy lo approach ami 
solve problLMiis aiialynLally; to conmumicale and deal 
inauircly with oiliers; to use liiiie eftLVtively; and to 
adapt lo ciianjie. It depends, loo. on creative, innovative 
ami inteuraiivc abilities. And. some company educators 
have lieuiin to believe, on an abiliiy to understand the 
connccin>iis between business and society, ("Un- 
lortunaiely/' says an oiTiciai ot" one oT the majt)r 
multinational corpoi aiions, "a business career fends to 
limit intellectual vision, and something more than 
traditional Mr.ide school courses* are needed today.'*) 

Programs 

( ompany couises arc dftcn elements of "programs" 
• clusters (^1 related courses, and,^)r of classroom and 
experiential sequences, that are designed around a 
particidar 'skills or knowledge area. "I^rograms" vary 
considerably in the degree ot their structural cohesive- 
noss and in their length. Some are designed to carry 
particular groups of employees ilirou'gh a process of 
learning in which the suhjcct mat ter. methods, duration, 
and even evaluation criteria are caretully structured in 



advance. Apprentice programs, entailing two to four 
years ot phased work and study, arc a priine e\am|)le. 
Ihey have a counterpart in similar programs thai many 
companies have themslcves designed to servo their 
specillc skills needs or lo circumvent formal require- 
ments tif the U.S. Department of Labor's Ikireau of 
Apprenticeship and Training that they consider to be 
irrelevant or wastet'ul. 

There are many instances in industry of programs 
that are much briefer, aiming at more limited increments 
ol knowledge or skill, but no less highly st ruclured than 
the apprentice programs. The teller-training program of 
an eastern bank, which integrates programmed in- 
struction, lectures, discussion and role playing into a 
three-week whole, is one example. The four-week study 
and wtirk program through which a midwest railroad 
trains its loct)motive engineers is another. 

Looser "prtJgrains" exist as well, clusters of courses 
belonging l{> a subject family sales, management, 
information sy.stems the completion of which may be 
a necessary or desirable condition tor promotion. (Some, 
like (iM's Management Progression Curriculum, dis- 
cussed on page 57. have bt)lh "required" and "rec- 
ommended" courses at each stage.) 
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Illustration: Kodak Park 

'I"lic uses of prograhis tor more extctisivj develop- 
lueiital goals tlian individual courses aspire lo. and iheir 
relationship to a total corporate education and training 
program, is illustrated hy tlie activities ot' the l:astinai^ 
Kodak Conipanv's largest manufacluring division 
Kodak Park. Serving a division of ;>0.000 people, the 
Kodak Park Training [)epartinent administers four ser- 
vice areas that pri)vide individual training, specially 
designed courses, and programs with extensive develop- 
mental goals related to :fic total corpt)rale education ar.d 
training program. 

I'ocunofiul Trainifi^ Scniccs: The most important 
component of this area is the company's Apprentice 
Programs offering training in skills, ranging IVom 
carpenter to glasshlovver. Lach apprenticeship combines 
4.S() classroom hours with on-the-job training over a 
iliree-year period. Vocational Training Ser\'ices also 
otteis a -^2()-h(nir leclmician trainiiig curriculum, a 
:7:-h(nir program tor laboiatory trainees. 120 hours iii 
"sheet metal layout.*' a 12-hour program, in "thin layer 
chrcMnatography /* and 8 homs in hand st^ldering. 

/^rofessiofial Training Scniccs: These programs con- 
sist ot compmer-related and intormati(Mi systems courses 
and statistical aiKl mathematical courses. Self- 
instruetional courses are also used in b{)th these areas. 
"Programming: CiMicentrated Versitm" is a 1 60-hour 
course divided equally between classrtxmi instruction 
and programming workshop. Other programs run frt)m 
66 to 120 hours, "Mini-ct)mpiner orientation" courses 
are taught in both lour- and eight-hour periods. 

Management Training Services: The most compre- 
hensive managemeni training c(unse. Basic Tiaining for 
Supervisors, consists (^t three-hour sessions held twice a 
week tor nine week^. Special courses are designed to 
train supervisors to appraise and review individual 
job performance; develop writing skills: improve reading, 
and meet many other needs of individuals. Special 
orientation programs for new employees are developed 
as retiuested by Kodak Park departments need de- 
termining the program's time span. 

Pholof^aphic Train in Sendees: These programs, de- 
signed to develop an understanding of photography, are 
attended by middle-level managers, newly hired college 
graduates, and experienced technicians. [Programs in- 
clude: three courses in "fundamental photograph\'"; five 
courses in ''photographic science"; and seven courses 
describing company products and processes princi- 
pally lo technicians and protessionals. Various 
"package courses" of one to four days, sponsored by the 



.American Chemical Society and tauuht by outside 
specialists, are otTered during the year. In addition, 
many self-msi ruction courses are available. 

Methods 

Referied to tVequently by sur\'ey participants as a 
signitlcant recent development in corporate education 
and training h.:s been what one otTicial described as "the 
cluiiige from presenlalijn to show-and tell to learning 
by doing.** .AcctHnpanying it have been an ificreasing use 
ot programn.cd seU-insiruction modes and of audio- 
visual techiioingy 

Since the design ot' programmed and audiovisual 
materials requires specialists who are familiar with the 
particular subjects, and is costly in time, custom-tailored 
courses lend lo be limited \o the largest companies. 
I'conomic considerations also miluence the use of 
media. P'or instance, one executive reports that his 
company has "gone heavily into programmed self- 
instruction only with au(M - aids and notebooks, since 
visual aids are tt>o .ostlv." 

Several examples illustrate the use of these newer 
te';h;:i' )Ue;s. 

M^fhii Oil: Certain couises are based on videotapes 
one. toi example, consists ot' 1 1 sessions on economics 
and risk analysis. The tapes run 45 to 60 minutes. Witli 
several breaks for discussion and problem solving, each 
session is about 1 .5 hours in length. The overall progr;im 
is equivalent to 2.5 days of instruction. 

The course focuses on a basic treatment of economics 
and risk analysis. Althougli some theory is given, 
emphasis is ou the practical application of the principles 
and methods presented. The course does not include 
detailed calculation procedures, but some problem solv- 
ing is included. I'articipants receive handout materials 
consisting of detailed topic outlines, major graphs and 
tables, class problems, gk^ssary of terms anb concepts, 
references and an index of the materials. 

IJutt Grocery Company: This firm ' operates 1,^1 
otitlets in Texas. Because these are ''spread all over the 
state." in the words of the company's training manager, 
programi.icd instruction is used lo teach basic skills for a 
variety of pt)sitions in the company. Originally bouglit 
frt)m a large chain in aiH)lher part of the country, 
programs are now being developed by the company for 
its t)wn particular needs. 

American Airlines: Audiovisuals, ranging from simple 
transparencies to interactive videocassettc programs, are 
used evtensivcly at American Airlines. F*irst employed 
for Flight training and Maintenance training over 
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(WLMiiy-fivc years Ligo, their use has spread to ail 
dcpariMienis of ihc company. Program developmeni is 
primarily in-house. 

Slide-lapc programs liave tor some lime beei^ he:ivi!y 
used in ihe (raining o\ C abm Service, Line C argo, and 
Frcighi Terminal employees io lediiLe to a mininuim the 
time needed for winking v.iih ;ind in tiie airplanes and 
related equipment. More recently, audiovisuals have 
been combined with selfinsi ructional leciiniques 
througii the medium ol" the Caramate a compaci, 
liglilweight rear-scrc'.'n slide projt^ctor with synchronized 
sound irack and workbooks, lor the iraining of 
passenger and ramp services pcrsLinnel as well as sales 
and in-ilighl service personnel. One luir.dred forty-six 
C'aramaies are located in company "learning centers" in 
5() cities. 

.'\s compared with the former lectiirc'demonsiralion 
method, says a company official, ihe new sysicm 
iet|uires less classroom space, simplilics scheduling and 
■ administration, and reduces preparation lime and in- 
struction time pariicularly the need for "hands-on" 
training that may tie uj) cosily ecjiiipmcTil and be 
difficult to arr;mge at all. 

IBM: Much o.f the iraining of IliM's "customer 
engineering" personnel, (Mice conducled :n a Mngle 
Center and tiicn decern rali/ed to 14, now lakes place in 
ottlces througiiout the country by virtue ol' self-.siudv 
prttgranis and coniputer-assisied insiruction. 

A system o\' learner-based study tor employees who 
service t\pewriters and other otTice equipment has been 
built amund hOO carrels individual study areas having 
a desk onto wiiich audio and visual eqiiipmeni is tlxed 
at U)0 locations. A company oftlcial says: "By taking 
training to the studeni, navel c()sis and liine have been 
reduced. The method is also preferred b> tMiiployees, 
and they aie better trained. I iirihermore. they r'.Miiain 
Willi their managers, wIki have an opporiLinii\ to assess 
their progress and develop a relaiionsliip with lliem at 
this eari\ siage. Weaknesses ot ihe carrel system are lliaf 
piojectors often break down, couise development is 
slow, and some siudenls dislike self-study though 
more dislike classnuim sludy." 

CiMnputei-nssiMed instructini 'C'AI) is distinguished 
tiom compuier-managed inslMiciioii in that nioie than 
hall the instruction mvuKvs iiuei action between the 
student and the lernimal; less ihan half is in such other 
toipis .it self-siud>' as video and audio ia|>es, books, 
tilms, microfiche, and so on. .A company s|>t^kesman 
reports that employees tind CAI more inleresling than 
progiammed msiruciion, but thai its start-up costs aie 
much higher ictjuiring in some cases as much ;is 100 
pieparation hours pei siudeni bom even where, as at 



IHM, the necessary teams of specialists and the equip- 
ment are jvailable. 

Computer-assisted and self-paced instruciion share an 
estimated 10 percent of IBM's total education budi:et 
though about a third of n is in the division that is its 
prime user, customer engineering. ^'Managcnieni ," says 
an internal company memorandum, "sticsscs the neces- 
sity of using eost-cffcetiveness and cost-bcnetlt criteria 
tor the selection of new education media such as tele- 
vision and computer-assisted instructi'.)n. as well as in the 
choice of new educaiional techniques such as learner- 
paced instruciion." 

General h'lccfric: At G(:'s Management Institute, 
computer simulations are used .t(^ teach basic principles 
of business management. Teams are tormed and given 
situational information, on the basis of which they are 
required to make decisions. Their decisions are fed into 
the computer model, which describes their consequences 

a whole new set of conditions that require new 
decisions and so on. 

Two "Generals" 

How and when employees are brought into manage- 
ment courses also varies by company and within 
divisions and departments of the same company. Most 
companies thai provide courses tor new tirst-line super- 
visors, t'or example, do so after tiie employees liave been 
promoted to these jobs; but many others conduct such 
courses for employees who have been identified as 
candidates and arc interested in supervisory jobs on 
the grounds that their performance in the training 
program provides turllier opportunity to evaluate their 
suitability, that a pool of candidates is created from 
which the best can be selected, and that those chosen are 
more apt than otherwise to start their duties with basic 
competencies.'* 

Ihe range ot approaches to management develojMneni 
activities are bioadly exemplified by the juograms of 
two corpor:ite giants General Tlectric and (ieneral 
M( Uors. 

(tcficni! I'.lcithc: Management courses aie available 
within deneral Ideciric under three arrangemenls. 

l-irsi, a Manageiueni Developmeni InsiUuie, located 
ai a campus-like taciliiy in ('rou>nville. New ^■ork, lo 
which employees primarily at iniddle-managemem 
levels are assigned at the direciion ot Iheii siiperviscus 
tor more oi less "generic" management courses. The 

VScc Waller S. W ik strum, .V///;r/T/.vo/-r />7///////c. Ihe Ciinfor- 
oruo |{(»;iril, V)l^, I<opt)rt No, 612. 
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GE Foremen's Supervisory Program Modules 



General Electric einplovs over 8,000 fnrempn ;^nr1 fircit-lir,p <;iinnrvicof s in 170 diffcTLru :iv:fJcji tmcrUs To 
provide lelevant and quality tiaining that is suited to thuir diverse needs and that is capable of t>eing 
administered Iccally. the staff of GE''; Management DevelopmuMit Institute created a program of training modL.js 
and, for each, a leader's guide - films, slides, tapes, cind so on - and text and exercises for the numU-r of 
student', speciified. The subjects :m)(1 content of these modules, the time each .equires, and the employee 
categories for which they are mtt'iuled, are shown below. 

Suitable fo. ■ 



P^'rf or m.incf.' 
Siaruitjrds . . 



Tf.'Chnique for developing objectivt?, measurable 
performance standards, 



Module 


(in hours) 


Content 


Pre- 
supervisor 


Superv isor 


Experienced 


Elements 

Foremanship . . . . 


2 


Foreman-su;.)ervisor role as seen by foreman-supervisor, 
his manager, and his manager's mar^aqer. 


X 


X 


X 


Styles of 












Leadership 




Comparison of leadership styles and their results. 


X 


X 


X 


Two way 




Concepts and techniques of effective one-on-one 








Communicat lot; . 


3 


verbal coir munication m the business environment. 


X 


X 


X 


Listenmtj 
Awareness . . . 


2 


The need for active listening in daily work 
activities. 


X 


X 


X 


Har>dlinq 




The foreman-supervisor's role in anticipating. 








4 


preventing, investigating and resolving) 
employee qrievances. 


X 


X 


X 


Constructive 




Using dtscipline as a positive, constructive force 








Discipline 


4 


to stinnuiate an atmosphere of willing cooperation. 


X 


X 


X 


Faciltiatinq 




Techniques for introducing change 








Ch.inqe .... 


3 


and anticipating possible problem areas, 




X 


X 






Avoiding or minimising day-to-day 








iTIt'TP'TSn-Ml .... 


4 


conflict Situations. 




X 


X 






Techniques for anaty/inq skills of work force. 








J< )t) Itistf urtion 




preparing detailed job breakdowns, 








r'viiniti(| ... 


6 


effective job instruction. 




X 


X 


Safoty and 




Occupational Safety and Health Act 








OSHA 


4 


and its impact on first-line supervision. 




X 


X 


W()rk StaiKjn 




Technique for analyzing a work 








Control 


3 


station to determine cause of a problem, 




X 


X 


Lahor 




Foreman-supervisor responsibility for 








ReUjtior>S'l 


4 


administration of local labor agreement. 




X 


X 


Handhnq Work 
Assignmeius .... 


4 


Principles and techniques of effective |0b 
assign ments. 




X 


X 


IrTiproving 












Ef npio y*.>e 




Use of positive rfjinforcement to 








Per for mance . . . 


4 


stimulate employee productivity. 






X 



lilsiimU'. Ill L'fK'Cl. IlKllkclN ll^ siMVki's \n \\w ics* ot lIlO 
'ni|>.lll\ . ;|iul in snllU' llU ;isil!C C(Un|K■tC^ Willi llOll- 

^ I 'iiip:iii\ I esi MMccs. 

.So.nniL \;iiiin^ npcMtinu iIiviskmis ;iiiil (icpjilMiems 
"t ihc ^onip.iny ctuidikt courses .it \;iiiniis locjlions m 
nKiiKiuoiiK'Mi snb|L\'is iIkii Ikivo ,j iiioio sjiL\ilk- technical 



a loiusc. }oi cvaiiipic, in the applkalidii (if 
Minulalinii t(^ vaiioiis acliiiinisdativc and opciatini: sy>- 
toiiis. c()iKli..tcd in SLlincclatU hv ihe ProlcsMoiial 
lulucation OjKMation. 

Third, a inultiplkity n\ siatt and liik' iir(Mlp^ conduct 
tiaininu lor liic (Aci S.OOo roiciiicn ami fiisi-iinc 
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A Prescient View 

Half a centurv aqo, thr? English mat^lematlf:i;^n 
i^mi philosopher, Alfted North Whitehead, wrot(?: 

"Today business organization requires an im- 
aginative grasp of the psychologies of populations 
engaged in differing modes of occupation; of 
populations scattered through .:ittes, through 
mountaifis, through plains. It requires an imagina- 
tive grasp of conditions in the tropics and of 
conditions in temperate zones. It requires an 
• macjinative grasp of the interlocking interests of 
great organizations and of the reactions of tne 
whole complex to any change in one of its 
elements, it requires an imaginative under- 
standing of laws of political economy, not 
merely in the abstract, but also with the power 
to construe them in terms of a particular 
circumstance of a concrete business. It requires 
some krn>vvledge of the habits of government, 
and of the variations of those habits under 
diverse conditions. It requires an imaginative 
vision of the binding forces of any human 
organization, a sympathetic vision of the limits 
of human nature and of the conditions which 
evoke loyalty of seivice. It requires some know- 
ledge of the laws of health, and the taws of 
f^'t " , and of the conditions of sustained 
ty. It requires an imaginative under- 
stjiidmg of the social effects of the conditions of 
factories. It requires a sufficient conception of 
the role of applied science in modern society. It 
recjuires the discipline of character when one can 
say 'yes' or 'i;o' to other men, not by reason 
of blind obstinacy, but with firmness derived 
from a conscious evaluation of relevant alterna- 
tives."' 

'Alfred Morth Whitifhen<J. The Aims of Eau...ition 
.incJ Other Ess.iys, The M.icimll.'ui CcMTip.inv, 1929. 



Mi|U'ivis<)is wild ;'io pioscndy in iIk' tM^nipuny's 170 
dilYorcni Jcp.rrdiK'iK^. 

(icncnil M(>!<>r\: A NhiiKiiicniom PioprL'sMnn Cunicu- 
liini has been dcvohipod M (ioncrul Mdtt^rs lo .orvo iho 
iK'cdN of iiK'nutacturiiiii. OMi:inconn^;K\luiic:il . jiul ad- 
rnrnrsli aiivo poisi">iicl. 

TIk* **( ni ; iL iilunr* pmvules a Idi^ical soqiK'ii .c o\ 
dcvolopinoni toi maiia<;LMs as tliL'y prepare tor. and 



progress tliiinii:!!. various career stages and responsibiliU' 
levels. There are ciuuses in Preparing for Snp«:rvision. 
Management iMindanientals. inierniediate Managenieni. 

-.11,1 A -..,1 M 

. ivi. a.n.«.K4 A'liiiugLiuCii I . 

Some programs are mandator) for all maiiageis of a 
pariieular level and mecl cerlain of die development 
reqimemenis of GM's Human Resources Managenieni 
System. Oihei programs are niili/ed on a "prescripiion'* 
basis to meet llie individualized improvement needs of 
paiiicular managers. These programs emphasize skill 
developnieni in speeilic managerial skills. Suhjecis in- 
clude Prol^lem Solving, Analyzing and Improving Perfor- 
mance. Oral Preseruaiions. 

Programs are laughi hy the Corporate Ldueation and 
liaining Staff, by in-plaiU trainers and/t)r by experi- 
enced managers caretnlly selected from die local organi- 
zation. Classroom instruction is suppleL.onted by the use 
ot self-instruction materials. The size of the population 
to be trained and the nature of the program content 
determine the deliver)' method to be used. 

Retjuired. lecommended and individual improvement 
progiaius at the lower levels of supervision tend to be 
unique to the particular populations - Manufacturing. 
I-.ngineeriiig, Administrative where a task-oriented 
tlavor exists. Programs lor middle and uppei levels are, 
more "ediieationar' and broadening as job content 
becomes more inanagcrial and adiuinist rative. They 
include couises v^\h such titles as: ManagcnicMil Rela- 
tionships and Responsibilities, and Management iMac- 
ticcs and the Business Hnvironment. 

In addition to tlu- "luainstreams" of the curriculum, 
there are other course., for special populations college 
recruiters, plant security officers, workman compensa- 
tion administrators. Broad eVforts are under wav to 
impiove the cpialily of managerial develoj)ment and 
pertormance in every part of the orgiuuzation. 

('ertilicates are issued to employees at each levol 
upon completion' of "required'' courses, groups of 
•'recommended" programs, and individual "coutimiing 
development '* programs. 

Eva*"ation 

As senior management has demanded greater 
accountahilii)' from line and stalf uniis aiul managing 
h\ objective has become more common, increasing 
attention has been given to the evaluati^^m ot" education 
and 'raining programs an empluKis that many 
executives expect to grow in future yeais. IJsuallv 
basing their appraisals (m judgmental cviijciice. respon- 
sible executives lend to express themsel\)es as moder- 
ately satisfied with the achievement of ilicir in-luuisc 
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Table 6.1 1 : Executives' Appraisals of Effectiveness of Company Courses 



Think Objectives Were Met 



To Train New 
Employees 



Manaoement'Supervisory Courses 



Verv well 

Satisfactorv 

UMsalis^aclorv 

Total makirjg t»pprai'jal 

Vofv well 

Sdlis^actorv 

Uf^sat sfjclory 

Tol.}l making appfbisal 



51% 
45 
4 

100% 



50';;, 

50 
100% 



To Improve Performance 
tn Present Jobs 



7d Prt'pjrc for A/i"vv Jntn 



35".. 
1 

TOO", 

Functionai Courses 

37 ^, 
61 
2 

lOO'n 



.1 

TOO 



cDUrsos 111 niecihig the paMicular objcc lives lo wliich 
they are addressed. Wliile few rale ilieir eoinpaiiies' 
CDurses, either in iiiaiiayeineiil or runciioiuil subject 
areas, as ''uiisatislactDry niDst are rcser\'ea in their 
praise. (July hall\ for example, think that they iiave 
succeeded "very well" in tlieir aiin of training: new 
employees; and still fewer that they have done so with 
respect to other goals (see Table (>.! 1). 

Larger conipaiiies were no more likely than smaller 
oi!es to laud or denigrate the achievement ot ilieir 
courses, and very little dilTerence was toitnd in this 
re.^pect among the various types ol" tlrms. 

Cost Analyses 

Few of those ottering appraisals can justity them on 
the basis of quantitiable criteria or objective measure- 
ments. C'ost-benetit and cost-etTectiveness studies have 
been feasible and usctui here and there. Trainers in a 
steel company, tor example, liave been able to demon- 
strate that certain training eftorts have more than paid 
for themselves in decreased productitni-line rejection 
rates ^'or reasons ot" cjuality. Utili/.ing the circumstance 
that shnilar occupations are carried out in numerous 
locations, the U..S. Postal .Service lias been able to set 
up expermients in which employee pertormance m 
training locations has been compared with that in 
nontraining control locations. 

But such analysis is usually found to he impractical 
and thought to have quite limited uses. ''We have no 
problem establishing measurement models tor speed 
readii^g or othei training in the skills area.'' says an oil 
company executive, ''hut we have et)nsiderable difti- 
cuity in tynig more sophiMicated (U" more abstiai.t 
kinds ot niaiiagen^ent training lo specitlc costs and, if 



you please, return on ■investment "f *>i anvihui:.' I>iit 
Nimple and repeutive production or ser. ice op-i .ii ii mis " 
t)ne personnel director comments, '\nsi-Senehi .in.ii\- 
sis is a snare and a deUision. Ihe couises thai ate iih si 
important to us, thai we tinnk have ilu- gre.iu-Nt 
bearing on our future, aie jusl the ones llial aie ie.ist 
amenable to it.'' 

Cost analyses may have teitospccdve imeicsi >'n!\. 
some observe. A textile com pan \- tiamei Na\s "B> ihe 
time you've tinished the suidw aiui i'one !<> all the 
t,'oubie and expense. \ on have a whole new Nitualioit 
iMUally, it is said tlial such aii.ilysis e\en uh^ie 
Icasible and related to sliii-pirseiu cncn:; • iii^e-.. ^^ 
insnl'ticient, ottering no diagij; A'.ic insiuhiN < : izmdan^e 

and may. in tact. !)e mish.'a^-.ng to the exi' iit ih.ii 
Its gui "-.umates have the trappings ol s^ienii:\ I'uil; 

Behavioral Change 

\Vt)rk is hohavioi . and judgment .md m 
Usually dcscnhe tot c.ich (Kcur-aiioii ifie p.;: : nl.i- 
beha^^'rs llial aie lelated to baMc hiiM.-.v .s .i.,'^ 
as protit, viahilil\ and growth. Iikk.mmi! jI> ^ ' p- ..:e 
educatois hav'.* been dehinng iiainmii g^ais m i-; 1;..^. 
al terms. and. thereUne, adi.piing - ihser. .rnl.- r>-.!:.:-. 
loial change as then ciitef:(!n t'ti e\aiu.ilioti 

"Ihe key.'" sa)s one human lelainiiis m^i- ; J . 
"is to anal\/e cturectly the ^■)ehavl^)l^ ih.ii , e 'u rde^! 
t"oi a job. It" we do that, .iiid ihcti IiikI \\\ a 
taking a course empli \oes can ami J" put th e 
behavmrs to use wlk ihei llic emph^\eis .oe -i.; ■ ; 
vistus handling disciphnaf> piohh-nis Lib . hiis. .:.!!. 
moving thiough qualit\ -ciMiiiol si^i's iheit we k:. 
we've sucieeded.**. 

Ihe behavion! cnteiKUi shares ^eilaii: il,-.- y- \^ 
lems of cost anaI>^iN. In al least '^i^e 'Liiim';.' • 
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Table 6.12: Methods Used for Determining Effectiveness of Company Courses 



Management-Supervisory Courses 



Method 



Opinions of participants (instructois and/or students) 

Opinions of participants' superiors 

Tests of skill or learnings on completion of course . . . 

Measurement of on-the-job performance 

Other 



To Tt Jn New 
Employees 



91% 
55 
35 
36 
4 



To Improve Performance 
in Present Jobs 



90% 
61 
16 
34 
4 



To Prepare for New Jobs 
or Responsibilit es 



88'^' 
60 
20 
33 
4 



Opinions of participants (instructors and/or students I . . . , 74% 

Op>nions of participants' superiors 69 

Tests of skill or learning on completion of course 51 

Measurement of on-the-job performance 60 

Other 1 



Functional Courses 

77% 
59 
27 
47 

1 



79% 
60 
33 
44 
1 



view, it also is **only as good as our understanding of 
the kinds of behavior that are desirable, our ability to 
observe and otherwise identify behavioral change, and 
our insights into how durable such change is likely to 
be," These conditions, as many agree, become progres- 
sively more difficult to meet as education and training 
moves up from simple manual and clerical skills, and 
aims to develop conceptual, managerial and profession- 
al abilities. 

Multiple Criteria 

The result is that whether evaluation is informal or 
planned, and to whatever degree planned, it tends to 
incorporate a variety of criteria. This is exemplified by 
an approach to which AT&T*s education and training 
personnel throughout the country have recently been 
introduced. It stresses four criteria for evaluating 
training prv)granis and for diagnosing aspects of them 
that miglit be improved.^ 

Validity. The extent to which trainees can accom- 
plish the behavioral or olher objectives of the instruc- 
tion. Ihis is measured by *'beforc" and "after"' test.s 
which, the company says, should malch the objcctivr^s 
tif the instruction with regard to the nature :ind 
coiuiitions ot" actual performance aiid its qua.ity 
criteria. 

^ Mu'se c'llerin rfl;ile lt> \vh;il the t'<mip:niy culls "exieriKil 
t*\:ilu:ition. " Assessment of the extent to which courses or pro- 
jtrnnis conform to ''nceepteil principles of industrial design, 
development ;n)d delivery" ;)ppe:ir:ince of ni;iteri:ils. hehavior 
of Mistructors. ;iccijr;>cy .md completeness of coritenl.nnd so on 
iruojve a secf>nd recommended process of "internal evolun- 
tion. " 



Transfer. The extent to which trainees are able to 
perform "in the on-the-job situation." This is measured 
by direct observation - either of performance tif the 
tasks from which the instructional objectives were 
derived, or of the results of the performance. 

Acceptance. The extent to which users of the 
instruction approve or accept both the content and its 
manner of presentation. "Users" are instructors, 
trainers, supervisors and managers. Indications of ac- 
ceptance are "expressed liking" and use. 

Worth, The ratio of value received to cost of 
training, as measured either by direct dollar compari- 
sons - or by estimates of increased productivity, 
reduced turnover, absenteeism or lateness, and .savings 
in time or materials, as compared with direct or 
estimated costs of providing the training. 

Sources of "Feedback" 

Various methods are used in industry to determine 
how well behavioral objectives (or other ends lluniglit 
to be predictors or precursors of behavior) have been 
realized, or specific skills or information have been 
imparted in the training proce.ss and to gain insiglit 
into ways in which subject matter, methodology or 
other elements might be improved. 

According to the Board\s survey, . , 

- Tlie most common source of information is per- 
haps the least objective one and certainly the mcit re- 
mote from on-the-job behavior ~ the "opinions of 
participants (instructors and/or students)." 

Next in order of frequency of mentions, was the 
^'opinions of participants' supervisors," These opinions 
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prosimiahly roflecl ob crvaliiMis of performance lhal 
have beeti made informally af'.er course complelions. 

A fairly close ihird in rank order was "measure- 
menl of on llie-job performance/' However, is phone 
conversations with a sizable number of companies in 
this group disclosed, "measuremL.a'' wiis inlerpreled as 
any effort, however informal or "subjective" a word 
that appeared often - to Judge performance improve- 
ment. 

Reported least otien were "tests of 'kill or 
learning on completiiMi of courses." 

The opinions of participant . figure more promin- 
ently in the evaluation of management couises tlian 
functional ones, while the leverse is true for testing 
and nieasiiremem methods (see Table 0,12), 



The frequency with which each method Was used 
proved to be quite simiLr among companies of 
different si/e and type. Nor, except for a greater 
tendency to menliun more than one method, did 
companies that rated their programs higlily indicate 
any difference from others in the method.s used. The 
training director )f a large manufacturing firm may 
have smnmed it all up: "If the ability to" cope with 
uncertainty i> one of the marks of a mature executive, 
experience in education and tra'uing may be the best 
kind of preparation. Ye:,, we're trying to manage by 
obJ'^'*tives. I think we're clearer than we used to be 
about what we want to achieve in course or program, 
and we've developed more Lificicnt playback .systems. 
But comnum sense and good judgment are still vital 
ingredients," 
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Chapter 7 

Industry and the Schools 



Company hOUCATirN and training i.N Jdrcsscd 
to the gap bctwccM the knowledge and skil's tiiat 
LMiiployees possess anJ those they arc thouglu to need 

a condition that pi)ses two important qiiesliv)ns: 
How do tlic senior personnel cxe* itive:, ot* major 
C(>rporuiions det'ine fhc respective ' spoiisibilities oi 
md 'ry and of the schools ; id colieiie.. for v.v)rk 
preparatin'i ; and lu)w wcM. in thoii views, are the 
educational institutions doing their part? 

'I'hey ai' cK)sest lo consensus in their beliel' lha« 
our education system should give guater eir ^hasis to 
preparation tor work, Asked in tiic Board's survey to 
coiiuiieiu on the *'Mpparent trend*' among many secon 
dary and post .ecoudary institutions toward increased 
emphasis on vocational skills and career education, 
throe out ot' I'our voiced approval of it ot'ten ii> 
quite emphatic terms some str^'ssing the lUcd of 
individuals, others of the ecoiu)iny or **society.** and 
still others of business and industry. 

Among ihe relative Iiaiidful tliat demur, some say 
that too much emphasis is already being placed on 
vocational education, but nu^st voice concern about 
the possibility of overspeciali/.ation the emeruence of 
a systeiu that ''trains narrowly*' instead of "educating** 

and about the neglect, particularly, of basic literac>'. 
the 3 R*s. 

Remedial Aspects 

As a group these executives tend to tliink poorly of 
the present perfnrmance of the schools and colleues in 
preparing people for work. Of those who expiess an 
opinion in this area, 47 perceiu think that the 
pertormaiice of the schools in their work-preparation 
role IS ()u\\ ''adequate or fair.** Near' as man>'. 41 



percent, characterize it as "inadequate or poor": only 
12 p.rcent think it is "good or excellent." 

When executives were asked to select from the 
diff'jreiu types of eddcatii)nal institutions those tl.a 
are performing particularly well or poorly th' 'r role of 
preparing people for work, clear and strong discrimina- 
tion< appear ^Table 7.1). Institutions spjciali/ang in 
occupationally related knowledge and skills 'ire 
markedly favored. By nearly 10 io 1 executives think 
that "four-year colleges - eni»inecring/science'' are 
doiP'! particularly well: 7 [o 1 think the same of 
"Iwo-year colleges vocational curriculum.'' By con- 
trast. unt*avorabic ratings outiuimber tlu favorable by 
more than to 1 both for "four-year colleges liberal 
arts** and for ''secoiulary academic curricuhrn,'* 

But tliis prediLvtion for occupationally -riente I 
instituti(>; i is not itself wit.iout discrimination, '^l-'onr- 
year colleges business'' and "secondary schools 
Vocational currijulum.*' foi ex; mple. fare much wors-^ 
than others. Morei)ver. as will be seen, an iniportant 
element in .^isiness's quarrel with judemi'- high 
schools and libera! arts colleges is not that they lack a 
Vocational curriculum, but that they perform poorl\" 
what they themse. es perceive to b their ost ba 
funciiou developing competence and ski" in the use 
of language and the intel'ect. 

Areas of Neglect and Deficiency 

Work skills are said to he "gene, a!*' to the degree 
they ;.re applicable to a variet\' i)f (i)bs i»r l*isks within 
a tlrm. The\' are "specific'* to 'the extent that the\' are 
limitetl to particular jobs and firms that is. are not 
transterable. It has been obser\ed that while tlvre are 
lU) true examples of completely gen^.a! skills, these are 
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Table 7.1: How Executives Rated Educational Institutions on Their Work-Preparation Role 



Believe Institution Performs 
Work-Preparation Role . . . 



Particularly 
Well 



Four year colleges - engir>eering/science . . 
Two year colleges - vocational curriculum 

Private vocational 

Graduate schools 

Four year colleges - business 

Secondary schools - vocational curriculum 

Two year colleges - academic 

Primary 

Four yeor colleges - liberal arts 

Secondaryv- academic curriculum 



44% 
51 
29 
28 
28 
26 
17 
13 
10 
9 



Particularly 
Poorly 



Total 
Men tions 



4% 

7 
10 
12 
20 
27 
23 
22 
34 
39 



48% 

58 

38 

40 

48 

53 

40 

34 

44 

48 



Percent 'Toorly" 
of Total Mentions 



8% 
12 
25 
31 
41 
51 
57 
63 
78 
81 



approxinialcd m an industrial economy by ''basic 
literacy, by thc\bilily to coniniunicalc. and by a 
coniniitmcni to industrial work rules."' Or. as an 
ottlccr of a loading manufacturing firm put it: "It's 
impossible to know wiiala)ur manpower needs will be 
in live or ten years, and tlibr^^^^re the basic neeu is for 
tlexible people wiio have been trained ni reading, 
writing, basic computational sfenHs. and thinkin.u. We 
can teach tiiem the rest/' 

A striking comment on the rVcponsiveness and 
achievement, as well as the limiUit!on.\[ the rcl; nvelv 
uncwordiiiated .^)mple\ of institutions iUat ct^:; prise 
our education systen: is that on the tliTeshokl of 
"♦lie pt)st industrial age** it is abtjut f^cneral woik 
comp' 'encios. not about specific technical skill^J^ and 
professional knowledge, that business executives im*st 
commonly compl iiu. When queried as to subjects,\ 
skills or other areas receiving insufficient attention in 
the ^chools and colleges, or being overlooked or 
neglected, oniv owe execiUive in seven mentions a 
specific skill or knowledge area. Nhueover. theso are so 
varied that only a few such areas are mentioned by as 
many as two or three percent.^ 

Hy cvHitra^t. over 54 percent of the executives refer 
io lan^ua^e skills l-nglish. conununicatit)!! skills, 
leading, writing, and so on as areas of deficiency. Il 
is t)fien impossible to distinguish in such comments 

'I'eler li l>ucriiii:er ;uiJ Micli:u'l J I'inre. Intrrnjl I. ahor Markers 
iinJ Miififhnvrr AhjIvsi^. 1 e\lIl^:t^>n. M;iss.: Pa". WcmU ami Corn 
panv. M>71 . 

" I'lic skills were m such e.»fei!<>ries as; industrial inslrunieniatiou 
tcehnt)louy. icstiui: ami * laboratory** (3 percent): lypini: and 
secreiarial il percent): sales and markeiini; (2 percent): and 
welding, ir ^hineshop and metal cuttinu (2 percent). 
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either the precise nature, or the degree, of the 
deficiencies perceived. But it is clear that they encom- 
pass a wide range. Some executives refer to basic 
literacy: 'Ti.j most elementa'* ability to read, write 
and speak properly." "reading with comprehension." 
•'grammar.** ^'punctuation." Among others the refer- 
ence is to "couuiiimication." defined by one to include 
"all verbal interaction and the environmental and 
personality factors that tnnucnce it." 

If any generalization can be made it is that, at all 
levels of schooling, too many employees lack the 
language capabilities that executives think they should 
have. i:ntry level blue-collar wo.kers may be fimc- 
lionaliy illiterate: clerical workers may spell or punctu- 
ate poorly, .speak or write ungranunalicaliy : super- 
visors, managers, scientists and other professionals may 
be unable to organize and present ideas well, orally or 
in writing. 

MatJietiiutical or computational skills are mentioned 
by about one mi four (24 percent), often in addition to 
latlg^Liage skills. However, this area was larely elabor- 
ated^Hpon. most executives simply noting "math" or 
''arithnimc" 

I.angua^v^and cc/mpuiationai skill:; are not the only 
general compb|encies said too often to be lacking, and 
tor which at leiha some measure of blame was placed 
on the schools. Nearly one-llfili (IK percent), for 
example, mention ouk or more nonskills aspects of 
work readiness. Headiii^^ a sin:ill catalog of such 
deficiencies is an understaiiUing i)f what some execu- 
tives call the "workplace realfl^^'s/* These range from 
Ignorance about beginning rale>x^of pay. speed of 
advancement, and standards of bci^avior. \o faulty 
attitudes toward work, discipline and ;h;complishment 

sometimes expressed as a reluctance^., to accept 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\_ 

\ 



Table 7.2: Portions of Company Programs Executives Believe Are "Really the Responsibility of 
the Schools to Provide" 



Portion Not 

Company Sue / /ff/e Some Much Most or All Indicated 

10.000 employees and over , 40% 140/, 32% 1 1 0,^ -jo.^ 2% 

5,000 - 9.999 49. 11 25 s' 2 5 

2.500 - 4.999 62 9 23 3 - 3 

I'OOO - 2.499 60 5 26 6 2 1 

500-999 78 7 11 3 ^ 1 

Company Type 

Manufacturing 69 8 18 5 — 

Transportation, Communications. Utilities 50 15 28 4 - 3 

Wholesale and Retail 71 3 ^5 2 6 3 

Financial and Insurance 48 iO 30 8 1 3 

O^^^^ 66 4 21 6 - 3 

^^^^^ 63% 8% 21% 5% 1% 2% 

Note: Base .s those companies prov.dmg any courses for employees during working hours {75 percent of all companies). 



Total 



100% 

100 

100 

100 

100 



100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100% 



responsibility, or as a "breakdown of tlie Puritan work 
elliic," 

Some executives (7 percent) also complain about 
deficiencies in "interpersonal skills." These are ot'ten 
conceived as outcomes of formal study (e.g.. ct)urses in 
manaiiement psychology), but sometimes simply as an 
inaliiiity to get along with peers or supervist)rs, A final 
complaint by a number of executives (6 percent) in 
tiie area ot' general work competencies is about the 
poor development of various intellectual and ct)nceptu- 
al abilities, such as "analytical skills," the ability to 
"plan,*' "organize/' or "make deci.^ions." 

One subject, related only tangent ially to work 
prepaiativ)n, is mentioned by a fair number I 12 
percent) economic education. Otherwise, most of 
the remaining criticisms fall into twi^ categories: 
reiteration of the view that the school system as a 
whole is not sufficiently orierUed toward the teaching 
of "practical" or "marketable" skills, tliat lliere is too 
nuicli emphasis on liberal arts; and that particular 
kinds ol schools or curricula engineering, business, 
vocation, post-secondary place insufficient stress on 
problem solving and "practice." In other words, there's 
t»io much "theorv." 



Compensatory and Remedial Programs 

However much liiese deficiencies ma\' detract 
the ettlcienc> witli which specific work skills are 
learned 01 work itself perlormed, then impact on 
formal education tiaming acti\ities has. in most instan- 
ces, been nuKlest. Only 5 percent of participants in the 



study say that "much" of their employee eilucatit)n 
and training during recent years includes subjects or 
skills that are really the responsibility of the schools 
and colleges^ to provide. Only one percent describe liiis 
portion as **niost or all." Somewhat over one-third, in 
total, say that such subjects or skills are any part of 
their program and. c^mversely. nearly two-thirds that 
they are not part o\' it at all (Table 7.2). 

Remediation is an imprecise concept, and is u.sed in 
industry in a .Uiiiiber of ways. For some executives it 
refers to the correction oi' bad woxk habits or faulty 
methods: for t>thers the relearning of forgotten know- 
ledge and skills; and for still t)thers any instructitui in 
liMiguage. A large bank t)ffcrs '\\ .per remcdia! pro- 
grams" tliat include instruction and coaching in such 
"college study skills" as liow to take notes, prepaie for 
exams. ;:nd use a library; a n.anufacturing firm 
reported that s Board Chairman took part in a 
"remedial" cov:- unicalions course. 

"Iksic" K medial education luis a narrower and 
mure coimiH)nl\ shared meaning. But even "basic" 
language and ni, themetical competencies are far from 
precisely defined. One company placed courses in 
"ettecti\e reading, speaking and listening" on the basic 
side ol the line: another, courses designed to lielp 
employees gain high school equivalency diplomas: still 
aiu^iher. "brus!i-up courses in typing and steno." 

Using criteria that thus range fairly broadly. I 1 
percent of companies report ihat they provide some 
basic remedial couises for their employees. |-.ight 
percent sav they do sc^ Juhiii^ wtukmg liours. and 
percent after working hours (.see Table 1 
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Table 7.3: Percent of Companies Providing 
Courses in "Basic 'Remediar Education" 
Last Year 



Total 





After 


During 


During 




vVO'K 


worK 


and/or 


/^/^/n /Partly y/i 


Hours 


Hours 


After 


in nnn 

10,000 GmployftGs unci over 


1 4 '•() 


2 9 "'(J 


35 "ii 


nnn o nan 


6 


1 4 


1 8 


2 500 - 4 999 


1 2 


1 4 




1,000 - 2.499 


G 


4 


10 


t^nn QQQ 




4 


4 


Company Type 








M.Hiiifucturiru) 


5 


7 


11 


Trjnspor tut 1011, Corrim tin icdt ions, 








Utiiitios 


8 


8 


13 


Wholefiulf? ufUi Reu^! 


1 


2 


3 


Findncial unci Insurance 


6 


13 


20 


Othf?r 


6 


4 


10 


All uompoDies 


5% 


8"o 


11% 



* Less than ' j ot 1 percent. 



Nearly half (he eoinpanies thai provided remedial 
courses said they did so to train or instruct newl> 
hired employees. Xwo out of tliree said that an 
objective was lo improve the skills ot" pusenl em- 
ployees: about a third that it was to prepare present 
employees tor new jobs and responsibilities. 

One Una I perspective on the relative importance of 
basic remedial courses in the scheme tit' total corporate 
education-training is that siimethini: on the order ol' 
.>(),()()0 employees are estimated to have participated in 
such courses last yeai during working hours less than 
one percent of the well over three million who totik 
part in other courses of study ''on company (ime.""^ 

Program Determinants 

Wlial distinuuishes the relativel\' small group of 
companies havmg remedial programs wiielher these 
are de lined m ihe nai'nwei or tlie liroader • sense 
fri)in the much larger number that do woW and what 
detenniues the scope ot" iheir programs' .As is true t'or 
company e(.lucat ion-training activiiies generally, the 
answer seems to be a blend ot' need and resouices. 

In its rarest and most ;icu!e form, remedial ediica- 
tu>n ma\ be necessaiy it jobs ale tt> be filled at even 

* \i corilinc insiir\L^\ pri»|rv tii»rK. .iIhuu Toit.uuu cnipli)\ ci's .iKn 
t«»(<k p.jrl 111 a \.irii'l\ tit iniirscs th.it witc pmvulcj l»\ ihc 
imnp.itn .Uti'r iMiirs hut ii" hro.il-.'Hit i»r nunihrrs i.in In- inaiK* 
t.'f rcinrJi.il I nursrs. 



miniiuum levels of competency. Most common ly, how- 
ever, it is undertaken to improve or upgrade em- 
ployees' skills and to increase the number available for 
promotion. To the extent that affirmative action goals 
are involved, as is often the case, cost-benefit is not 
the only, or even the most important, consideration. 
Moreover, competencies sought in these programs are 
not solely related to job performance. For example, a 
staled aim of basic literacy education in some tlrms is 
that employees be able to read job posting.s on bulletin 
boards. One company began a reading course following 
tlie death of an employee who could not read a 
warning sign. In general, tlie need I'or remedial educa- 
tion is greatest when two conditions are present 
large minority-group representation in the labor mar- 
ket, and a business enterprise that requires basic 
language, conununication or computational skill in a 
large proportion of its work force, 

Cliven these conditions (and the tVequcnt absence of 
a dollar return on expenditures), remedial programs are 
likely to be encouutered in firuis thai can most easily 
absorb iheii costs. These, of course, tend lo be larger 
llrms which are also under greater scrutiny by 
governmental agencies concerned with aftlrnialive ac- 
tion. The economies ot' scale that encourage large 
companies to organize and staff for other kinds of 
education and training apply to remedial education as 
well. And remedial programs involve only marginal 
cosh; when other programs are already in place, 
v'ompanies better able to pass these co,sts along in their 
pricing, .vhether by virtue of market dominance or 
regulation, are also more apt than others to assume the 
kinds of >ocial programs of which remedial education 
is an exaiuple. 

One turther consideration is known to have influ- 
enced some companies the notion that remedial 
programs are inappropriate to business. This may be a 
matter of dogma (a belief thai the only proper task of 
business is to provide gt)ods and services at maximum 
prt>nt), or it may be nu)re pragmatic. As one company 
ediicatiH expresses it: "Industry pet)ple simply don't 
have the special competencies that are needed": a 
point of vie\s' that other industry educators dispute, 
soinetimes wiili ardt 

The net ot" all these intluences is that remedial 
programs are tound in an unusually high proportion 
of Hnancial institutions banks and insiiranee 
companies (20 percent) but in very tew (2 percent) 
retailing or wholesaling firms. Miev are t'ound in 35 
percent of large companies, those \\ '\\\\ 10,000 or more 
employees, but in only 4 percent of tlu>se with fewer 
than 1,000 employees. Finallw lhe\- are nearly t\s'ice as 
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likely to be present ia companies located in cities with 
20 percent or nior^^ Monwhite population than in other 
places particuhul> those in the Boston-Wasiiington 
corridor, whicli account for 12 percent ot all com- 
panies surveyed but lor M) percent of tiiose with 
during-hours remedial programs. 

Appraisal 

While executives responsible for them differ in their 
appraisals of the effectiveness of basic remedial pio- 
grams. as well as in their opinions as to whether what 
successes they have had reflect mifavorably on the 
performance of the schools, none appears to believe 
that industry educators are privy to skills, insights or 
tot>l:i that are unknown to the world of nonbusiness 
educators. 

Some see their results as mixed, and interpret 
their achievements among student -employees who had 
not learned at school as a reflect ion of different 
conditions. They argue more or less as follows: ''Yes. 
we\e had a good deal of success we've greatly 
improved the reading and writing skills of many 
empK)yees. helped others through General 1-quivalency 
Degrees, and even put a few onto pretty fast tracks.** 
But we haveiri always been successful. ai]d whcie we 
have it's hard to say how nuich of our accomplishment 
is due to oui methods and how nuich to two other 
important factors that oiir students are older, more 
mature, and more settled than when ihe> ueic at 
school, and that they arc much more PowcrtulU' 
motivated b>" financial and career prospects. Moieo-ver, 
we tend to select the best ul^ can lo 'cream* the 
maikei. One of us. tor example, sjrecruvl ^IM) ap-' 
cams not si. long ago to select M i i a remedi;.' 
program for clerical jobs 

Others see their ■■ .ss as evidence that ih.e sjiools 
cinild have saved tin i ilic irouble. "The i"ai!u:e o! the 
schools would be evultMit M educatois if tl\jv ^'^er 
took the irouble (o l'o mio a clas^rool^..■* • .lid ilie 
director ot" managei n; de\riopmei\i . ■ one lai "inn 
"We're doing what ilu^;. ought ne doiiiL'. ; m.: .is 
result are not able (o do properlv' v.T.ai '.vo ou' to be 
doing. College gia^lh i.s can't Aiiie teptn, . hidi 
School gradu.iies can't read, spell, (jt w. >. . jnd i>'pi :s 
caifi type moie th.m .m) words a muuiie and i..e\ 

^Siiuo flu' sMrt lit .1 ri'iii.',h;r pm. r,iin iii r»70. ' ir .'\.' -jf. 
mImuu 'H)0 »'t<s ot !' ti;irnitl ( t- : i*r.itM> ' i\e t.il.t'ii , ■ • m 

lis <iM> prM^nrn. :()<» i:v?t(t)c in^ti si' >[ iliplonns JO 
ri'MrWiiiL tir ,rop.ini ^: * -r mlii't:.- j h. i tiu' pniiir.mi 

ft'pmfs "Wi-'xt' |iis» ii ,i,t ^.MU' thrtm^n <.iir cn^ w pDpul.i 
iMti \Mlh .ifu: ,iro n .v\ ri'sp' nJui U) tu ,il m-i-ils ^ t 

Uiow p.M.pIo 



all have poor vocabularies. Twelve year.; is a long tin)t 
to spend in school and not come away wit'i the bancs. 
Maybe kids should come to us when they re eight 
years old." 

l^nally. a few believe they have failed. "We tried it 
several times." a bank ofllcial said, "and it was a 
. disaster. We do run a sort oi' remedial progran; to bring 
people up to necessary typing and .secrctari:'l skills 
levels, but basic remedial education is an area for 
specialists for experts and. quite frankly, we've 
been out of our depth." 

Industry as Model 

The corporate education system has three character- 
istics that set it apart from more traditional ones. 

First, there is the unusually higii motivation of -ts 
participants. All are adults, and lei' niig in circum- 
stances in which the rewards of si , ' -^n-lties 
of failure aiC perceived by tliem to ■ i'.Sr 'vjng 
present and future earnings as wel .-.^ p.' - i^ge. self- 
esteem, and the reali/ation of iecause 
tfieir motivation and learning rc • c^s m, ^suined. 
ii hecon.es possible, as two iiu^-M/y . .i.;cairs have 
recently written, "to acc ^)t an e' .«« i',n-jKa! osophy 
which in- plies that responsibilit; l- i '"umu!.' ■ ?s not 
lie wi;h tne students. . . but with - :T\;n,.. .njl statT 
and teaching materials."^ It ^dso possible to 
make extensive ui>e of prograr. ■■• materials and 
self-instructional lechnoiogies, 

A second chara' teristic ot" corpo.; :e educaMon is 
that the workplace i. the setting for o; ih the learning 
and the doing. This ' .-ans. tor one thing, that the 
!o:mal courses and other >lT-thc-jol. instruction that ' 
one out of eight employees were involved in during 
M^7.S are only the more visi'o'e. and measurable, parts 
oi a tar gieaier whole. Most e. iployee learning takes 
place on the job through privite instruction and 
^ coaching by supervisors and peers, and through obser- 
aiion. probleni solving, and even trial and error. A 
good deal of this i-n-lhe-job training is planned. Manv 
t'..:^s luise courses to teach supervisors how to train: 
c ; iloyees may be taken through discrete and fornix, 
li. ruing steps; specialized training personnel and sm 
poriivj materials may be brought into play. Moieove- 
on-tiie-it)b that is. work experience ma,- Ik 
integrated with classroom instmciion in planned a 
often individuali/cd and serialized scijuences of ihcovy 
and practice, forird learning and problem solving. It is 
b\ no means easy iv> distinguish work from learnmg. 

Ur.Misi, miu' .uul ( iilri-.. . < ip. ^ n ^ p 2 
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Attitudes of Executives Toward Voca- 
tional Skills and Career Education Trend 
in Schools and Colleges 

Following is a recap of responses to the Con- 
ference Board survey question: "We are interested 
in your views about the proper division of respon- 
sibility for career and job training as between 
industry and the -schools. For 'Example, increased 
ennphasis is being placed on vocational skills and 
career education by many secondary and post- 
secondary instructions. Please describe what your 
attitude ib towa^^d this apparent trend, and why?" 



Approve of trend 44% 

People need to b^ prepared to 

get and hoia job' 18 

Society or th-^ econom-.' need more 

and better trained pcooie . . .... 12 

InduL'!'/ or employers need better 

trained peopi*-' 12 

College degrees (especially ir*. liberal 

arts) are overvalued 10 

Vocational guidance needs more 

emphasis 3 

Other 6 

Approve of trend -- made no further 

comment 32% 

Disapprove of trend 4% 

I Other attitudes and opinions 20% 

j Schools and incJ'^stry /ach have 

I roles 10 

! Problem is not vocational, but bds.' 

and interpersonal skills 5 

Olrot 5 



The third ..(Kiracl?ristic i^f corporate education is its 
pragmatic oric;; ;j!V)n its role as .in instrument for 
aclueving other .-i^als - business profit, giowtli, and 
viability jnd its accountability '.o a private and 
relatively narnnv constituency. In this lole it is. in 
tact, pan of a lareer. er-rporate human resources, 
system i-.\c tiiat ni:lud:s, for example, such activi- 
ties as 10. uitmeiU. selec'.ion. and placement: pay and 
ot[)ei ( ■■ mIs ot^ conipensai i( ■. : and manpower planning 

by wiuch companies seek to assure themselves of the 
piesen? and lutuic availability competent em- 
ployee \ C*orporate education is concerned with 
achic'ii iimilcJ anu specific ends in tli-.' nu)st eco- 
lioniw and efficient w:.y. Si: ce paid time oil (he \r.h is 



generally the most cxpCM -.e aspect of employee 
education, efforts are mack- o keep courses as short ys 
possible and to make -imum use of self-study 
niatenaLs. which can ^>e ;,Nrsued during off hours. 
Course content, relateu as r. js to company problems, 
products, and processes, verges toward the ^) : * ;u!ar 
and away from the u'-.mhu l\\c utilitarian ratiu. than 
the theoretical. Mucfi o'" Crs material is more appro- 
priately taught by .00 jtin^i :;pecialists • managers 
than by pvot'essionai oui:cat(M . The le^^-'ii of company 
courses to:id:i to be deicrniin:d by .. tcrion oilier 
tiun whui is needed 'o ivr- -/ pai =jular skills or 
kiK wlcdge to specif:,. cr-'j U-ye. ■ .. ,-.ps. Courses, or 
"modules, 'oif just a few hours :f^' OMiM;.ion. ('*OtV-thc- 
job instruction is given in smal! .v. nc>, ..s needed," one 
training official said.) 

These characteristics ■ rdal the special attributes 
of the student body. ;r;* i:.s» , I'ctional setting, and the 
educational goals iK pc '!\. 'orms and methods of 
ihe corporate sys .< 'v, 

Executives' \^ ta: 

A rather sn./l; nunoriiy about one in tivc of 
the participants in this study rejected the idea that 
business has anything to teach traditional institutions 
aboitt educational methods ~ several, indeed, suggest- 
ing that 'hi? reverse may more u:5ually be the case. 
These e. i •;i{:\;'s lend to view differences in practice 
between L-.iry and the schools and colleges as 
stemming entirely from their different conditions and 
;j vjis, and nol a; all from anything special either in 
businesses under^ ';^ding of learning theory or in its 
teaching methods 

M t, however, while also acknowledging differences 
in aim^ and circumstances, believe that certain of 
industi; v methods could advantageously be adopted, 
or put to wider use, by these institutions.^ They 
identified and recommended a variety of such 
methods, which tended to be strands of a single fabric, 
and to reflect shared perception^ of a basic difference 
in the business approach. Its cl;ief elements are a stress 
on greater student involvernxnt in education processes; 
tailoring of methods, course length, and curriculum to 
individual needs; and increased use of instructional 
technologies. 

^ I ho quoslion ttioy responded to, in full, \v:is: "S«)me 
obstTvors t^elievc tltat certjiin of the nu'lhods of ctliualimi and 
traininn employed l»v industry could advantane()usly he 
-Jdopted t^y the schools and collepes. IMease comment on this 
view ncitinj, reas<»ns why you ajit'ee or disagree, and citinj: 
relevant examples. * 
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Menlioiied most frcquLMitly was an LMiiphasis on 
^'active learning' and ''participative techniques." in 
contrast to wluit one called 'lecturing and student 
passivity/' Industry's use of role playing, simulation. 
'Miands-oir* instruction, case study, practical applica- 
tions, and 'Involvement/' many executives believe, can 
serve as a useful model for the schot)ls and colleges. 
iMom a major tlrm of accountants comes this com- 
ment: ''Learning by doing (basic Sohu Dewey) eamiot 
be overlooked. The more direct and applied learning is. 
the belter the learner learns/' A pharmaceutical execu- 
tive says iiiai if *^iimilation exercises" have been 
applied to such subjects as philosophy, they surely car, 
be to "moie mundane subjects like math. Hnglish and 
art/' 

Inherent in participative and active learnmg tech- 
niques, others suggest, is "feedback" and "two-way 
ctMnmunicaiion." and thus a greater role for students 
in iutlucucing how. and at what rate, they are taught, 
iliis uiay occur not only in the classrotmi. or through 
students' evaluations and suggestions on completion of 
couises. hi." l)y the involvement of employees in 
course and.cmriculum planning. 'Miducators talk demo- 
cracy and participative society." says an insurance 
executive "but too many do not practice it." 

Some V p'lKisi.ed '^leamwoik" described by one 
as '\mall groups ol three to six working on applicable 
exorcises" as a participative form that has a specitlc 
learning goal as well. A food manufacturer believes: 
"Learning iueiht)ds that stress peer support and team- 
wt)rk. and that involve participation, self-instruction 
and selt-evahiation. are missing in the schools, but are 
essemial in the business environment/' And an aero- 
space executive calls tor "moie emphasis on coopera- 
tion, less on competition." 

The theme of greater attention and adaptation of 
instruction to individual needs was staled explicitly by 
a number of executives, and appears in t)tlier guises as 
well. A bank otTicial tlnnks that there is '*a more 
realistic approach by business to individual capabilities 
and attauiable levels": a publications executive, that 
there is "niore tailoring to the individuaPs needs." The 
sciiools and colleges should give **more attention to the 
assessment of each person's needs and abilities" which 
means, among other changes in mcthoLl, "hHisening up 
rigidities of course-length insiruciioiK" and "making 
greater use , t cnuise imnlules,'* others suggest. 

Self-teaching 

m:my in uuhisti\. another potent means foi 
individuah/jMon is seM-mstiuction with programmed 



materials, and particularly with the support of audio- 
visual technology. "l'!ducatioii is bound by tradition 
and past practice/' says a bank oflicial, who goes on 
to describe the speed with wliicli typing trainees move 
'Mroin zero knowledge to M) words per minute through 
self-instruction programs with the aid of audiovisuals, 
'ihe instructors show students how to use equipment, 
and students come in at their convenience with the 
instructor meeting the entire class only periodically/' 
A chemical oftlcial says that "audiovisual techniques 
and programmed learning techniques were pioneered in 
business, and are still not being used as extensively as 
they could," In the view of an executive in a top 
electronics llrm: "Colleges could utili/e self-study 
media, such as computer-assisted, or managed, instruc- 
tion, for a number of internal 'mass courses' such as 
freshman math, statisiics and socioloj^y' freeing 
faculty lor smaller group discussion." 

Emphasizing the Practical 

Methods, of course, are shaped by purposes, and 
st)meliines it is difficult to distinguish one from the 
other. I bus, second in frequency of mentions only to 
the idea that the schools should adapt industry's 
emphasis on techniques of active, participative learning, 
keyed to the individual, is that instruction should be 
balanced more on the' side of the "practical/' 'Veal." 
and "results oriented"; less on the 'theoretical/' This 
theme has several variations that opportunity for 
applying theoretical knowledge to actual situations is 
not provided in liie schools; that the theory itself is 
too often irrelevant, or tangential to "real world" 
needs; and »hat too little use is made of actual 
practitioners in leaching and course development. An 
electronics oflicial, for example, touching on each of 
these points, say:: "Too many universities do not 
provide, or show, or know, the practical approach of 
what tlie>' arc leaching. Many engineering schools, for 
example, have faculties with no practical or industrial 
experience. As a consequence, they emphasi/e more 
theory to the engineering student than applied aspects 
of engineering." A manufacturer of electrical appli- 
ances tlnds the same lack in business schools, com- 
menting that "c -ployees in professional and mana- 
gerial posit itMis seem ill-eLjuipped to deal with the 
reality of the business problem or situation. Paiticular- 
ly the nu).st recent graduates and most of all, the 
MHA's know the theoretical, textbook answer, but 
tail {o understand or recogni/e that costs in a recession 
may make the theoretical solution impractical or 
unmanageable/* 
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Jdiiiiiig others who call for ;in itirusion of cxpcii- teacher, cannot (each unless he has so many hours 

enced people into industrial instmctioit. an insurance towatd his masters degivc. Thus students never have 

executiv e adds a luiihcr point : ''Teaching tequirements the opportunity to learn from business people with 

aie loo rigid in my opnnon. A man with 15 years practical experience, but only iVoni those with class- 

ot' experience in industry, who could be an etiectivc loom exposure." 
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Tin: POLLOWINC; PROFILIIS oda a perspective on 
company programs somewhat ditTereiit from that of 
the main report a glimpse at the range of programs 
within individnal tlrms and at their place in the 
organization. Tile several companies represented heie 
were selected to illustrate tlie activities of dilTercnt 
kinds of tlrms not, necessarily, the best. 

Cincinnati Milacron 

C'incimiati Milacron, known as the Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company until 1^70 (and earlier as (he 
Cincinnati Screw and Tap Company) employs about 
! 5,000 people at faciliiies in the United States and six 
lunopean coui tries. About half this number are in the 
Lhiiled States, most of them in or arouiul Cincinnati, 
l-ormal training for some of its new employees has 
been integral and essential to the company's operations 
since its beginnings in the mid-nineteenth century. But 
alter decades ot' relative stabitit\- in their content and 
methods, Milacron's training programs are today in a 
process of considerable change. The main elements: 

decentrali/ation in customer training prograiiis; 
a shift trom standardized to llexible and indivi- 
dualized programs: 

an emphasis on managerial skills; 

a gieater role for continuing education: 

a tormal training program for new operators: 

an asse>smeiit center, 

portormance appraisal programs for both hourly 
and :aianed emplo\'ees. 

lieiiind these changes aie chauiiL's at Milacion itsell", 
m the soLioi) at large, and in the siaic of the art (<f 
pcisonnel develnpment . 



Earlier Programs 

Puor to these changes, alt training at Milacron was 
acciMnplished through three programs, which were 
standardized in content and administration and, with 
lew exceptions, addressed to new cmpK\vces. During 
their training, these employees would be on the payroll 
of the Training Department. Training was conducted at 
a Training Center that included a "vestibule" shop, at 
which saleable products were maniU'actured. 

The three basic programs were: 

(1) An "Apprcniice Traming" Program. Ihose who 
completed it were not accredited as journeymen by the 
U.S. Bureau of Apprenticesiiip and Training but did, 
company officials say, acquire more advanced technical 
knowledge than most apprentices do. Prior to the 
1^)74-1^)75 business downturn about 50 young men 
entered the program in a typical year. h:acli was slotted 
into one of ten skills areas, such :is engineering 
drawing, mechancial, electrical, foundry, metal fabri- 
cating, and patternmaking. All began their (raining 
with SO hours of classes in shop mathematics, 
bhieprini reading, haiid tools, safely, measuring and 
the use of measuring instruments, as well as more 
general information and then moved to a schedule 
of planned job experience. This schedule varied ac- 
cording to the skills area, but was -sseniially identical 
for alt going into a particular area. These apprentice- 
ships ranged from 4,01a) to S.OOO houis, or from 2 to 4 
years. 

(2) .i College Training Pn^grafn. A number of 
college giaduates, usually about 50, have been em- 
ployed each year as trainees in business adnjimstra- 
tioiK computer science, marketing and a range of 
engineering and teclimcat occupations, IJke the Ap- 
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prciilicc Program, this system had a coiiinioii core of 
early classrooin and slu^p work, followed by a pre- 
scribed sequence of job assignniciils and o:her tasks. 

i.y) A Cooperative Hdiicatioii FrogranL Milacron was 
one of Ihc nation's earliest ci)opcrativc employers. Its 
program, which began with the University o( 
(*incinnaii. presently includes other colleges two 
year, associate degree colleges among llieni. Typically, 
a .tour-year college student will spend the tlrst year full 
lime at scliooi: the next three altcrnatii^g 10 weeks ()\ 
school and 10 weeks of work; and then spend a li'th 
full term at school, hi most cases, the student h;is 
become a full-time employee of the company upon 
graduatiiui. 

Changes at Milacron 

I'niil reeent ye.irs these programs lor new em- 
ployees were virtually syminymoiis with training at the 
company. "Anything else was incidental." an executive 
says. 

I'he most critical factors accouiuing lor Milacron's 
new approach to training and development have been 
changes in the technolog) of its traditional business 
the manufacture ot' machine tools and the com- 
pany's diversillcatit)u into a vaiiety ot tlelds related to 
the new technology. A eompany executive says: "We 
haw been caught up in the development of mini- 
computer:., niicrociicuitrv and nuinerii:al control sys- 
tems. These developments have led t*.) machines capa- 
ble of previously unacliievablc piecision. We are in 
plastics, with processing macliinory and with some of the 
manut'acluring chemicals stabili/ers. catalysts and 
additives. Printed circuit-board luaterial. silicone expi- 
ta.xial wafers, and plastics are a long way from grinding 
and milling niachines." 

TechnoKigical change and di versitlcation .i^c been 
sut'llcient, it not the onlv. reasons lor ^I'-nging 
Milacrtui's centrali/ed and standardized syst-^ .1 The 
litue when we weie such a lela lively sii doI- 
building busii^ess that a trainee could ciid up a 
generalist. llcxiblc enough to do a variety of machiiv,' 
too! jobs, is long gone.'' says a company offical. "If \\"' 
liied to contimie wiih that to include eiectronies. 
plastics and the rest the training would go on 
forever Training needs used [o be basic, involving 
h>dvaulic>, electric mechanisms, and so on. .Suddenly 
things like the minicompiitCL^imd electronic ci)ntrol 
devices came along and everything changed." 

Nh)reover. if generalists were no .Kuiger feasible, 
spc.i.ilists (^ttcn could not be properly named at a 
central facility. Neither the necessary tools and cquip- 
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meiit. nor the speciali/.cd teaching capability, could be 
economically assembled there. Finally, equipment and 
technique were changing so rapidly that keeping pace 
at the 'I'raining Center became increasingly difficult. 
"The gap between the new needs and the existing 
means was tolerable, if troubling during the U>()0's. 
but became too large to overlook by the early U)70*s." 

Changes in Approach to Present Programs 

I'he new approaches that have been developed to 
meet these conditions involve changes in the design 
and administration of existing programs, and the 
development of new ones. 

One desirable step, management concluded, was 
decemrali/ation. Cincinnati Milacron is orgatii/.ed into 
six division.s. each a profit center responsible for a 
product or product line. Three of them. Machine 
T ools. Plastics Machinery, and Process (Control, market 
products of such complexity that customers must be 
given formal instruction in their use and mahitenance, 
for this purpose these divisions have long had Cus- 
tomer Training Departments. These departments have 
now been assigned responsibility for all division-specific 
training of employees. 

liven the more generic training that will still be 
managed centrally will shift its locale from the vesti- 
bule. "In this new concept.'' says a Milacron trainer, 
"school will not be divorced from the main manufac- 
turing plants. As far as possible we will use existing, in 
place, equipment during down time." 

If decentrali/ation of training was necessary, steps 
toward a system more rcspon.sive to new and emerging 
needs, requisite llexibility, and cost efficiency called 
lor other changes as well most important, a 
revamping of the standard'/cd and institutionali/ed 
method of prescribed c nirses and secjucnces. Variou.s 
factors contributed U) the obsolescence of tliis ap- 
proach. 

Firsi, under the cost pressures ot" the business 
downturn of M)74-M)7.S, the scope and rigidity of this 
system came increasingly into 'question. (This period, 
during which hiring and training ot" new employees was 
at a virtual standstill, also provided plaiuiing lime and 
a helpful interruption of routine.) Another factor was 
the creation of a network of joint vocational schools 
and school districts in the uounly. and greatly im- 
proved vocational instruction. "We hardly had to teach 
I'undamentais anymore." says a Milacron training offi- 
cial. Third, tcchnologica! change increased the need for 
retaining present employees, as well as tor training new 
ones, .md the training system h;id to accommodate to 
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ihis. Hiiully. ii whole now training and ilcvclopiucnt 
inethodology. whicli had cnicrt;cd in response to 
similar circumstances- in many other companies. I^ad 
been permeating the thinking otindiisiiial trainers and 
educators. 

I he key concept of this methodoiog\' is individua!- 
i/ation. or 'Mrainitig based on careful diagnosis and 
prescription/* and an important technique is the 
''module/* A module is dellncd at Milacron :is "a basic 
concept/* a unit of needed inforniation and/or skill that 
has been translated into a unit of study IX^veloping 
needed nu)dules requires that jobs he deser».>ed in 
behavioral terms (i,e.. "dt)iug the job means being able 
to do \. Y and Z") and that the ability of ;ni 
indiviihial to perform these tasks be observable Jul 
measurable. Thus, the theory goes, a performjfice 
appraisal process can match existing knowledge :md 
skills against needed ones, and ascertain in uiiich 
modules an employee is deficicni. A "prescriptioir* can 
be written for each employee. A Iftlrary of modules, to 
which new ones are added and from which others are 
subtracted coiisianil>\ parallels a continuing redotinition 
ot" need. 

"("!e,ir!y/* says a Nhlacron official, "this is a 
mctiuidology tliat applies both to new hires, who come 
with dissimilar knowledge and skills, as well .is to 
present employees. And in many cases the same 
nu)tlules will be applicable. At ilic start, the modular 
concept is being applied to technical training I'liiniaie- 
ly It wil! include man:igemeni de^'elopmcnl iid t du- 
cat ion as well." 

Altliough training will. thus, depend on the know- 
ledge, skills and learning laies of individuals relaii\c to 
corporate needs, the .Apprentice program \\\\\ l>e 
designed so that it will be approved by liie i'edeial 
Huieaii ot' .Apprenticeship and Traimng sorneihin;: 
that was not true in the past. 'The I-edcral Bureau of 
AppreniiLeslnp .nul I raining has changed in recent 
>ear' " says a Mil,Kron official. "It now agrees liiai it' 
it ca' he pro\en that ,i student had learne/ i s-ibjeci 
ni skill juevionsl\ , or can learn at a fasiei rate, the 
pioguim can adapt to these considerations/' 

While technical training has long been an integral 
part of Milacron's operations, the attempt to develop^ 
and imp!ovc siipeivisoiy and other rnanageria! skills 
thiougii t'ornial insiiuciion had its lentaiive beginnings 
onl> about 17 \ejis ago. At that lime, management 
ci>ntracled with a privale consultant l\n a course in 
basic management concepts ilial all sahiiied emplovees 
were ie(]Uired to take. Since then, but paiticularly m 
the List leu \ears. a tf]>^rc sclcciivi pnti^niin has been 
in ettect. Hut niaiiagenieiit iiaini'ii! lias nu^veu into 



prominence; During the recession period it represented 
most of the company's training activity. 

''There's no nu'stery al)OUt our conversion to 
management development/' says a company offieiaL 
"On the one hand new laws and government regula- 
tions, changing attitudes of workers, and more compli- 
cated communications needs generally, made the role 
of the supervisors a more sensitive and important one. 
i'-xperieiice was convincing us that we needed a 
management development program to keep pace wiih 
the times. On the other hand, a body of ideas and 
techniques was being developed. Management was 
becoming a profession, with its own body of know- 
ledge and skills/' 

Continuing Education 

Thus a training activity that was once developed 
almost entirely to serVe anticipated needs for 
macliinists. engineers and otiier technically oriented 
specialists, now devotes major allentioii lo supervisois 
and to oiliers who have long since con^pleted their 
"basic training," 

"Continuing education" is conducted in daytime 
and evening [)rograms. Employees are "nominated'' by 
their immediate superiors to tne daytime, or during 
working hours, courses, and simply vohiinee'- l"or the 
evening ones, hi 1^'75. about 4()() employees took 
tlaytime courses most of them a week long in 
managerial and supeivisory skills, and about 250 in 
technical skills. The e\criing program was attendeci by 
about 110 (see box). 

Ihree separate souiees of inl'orniation pro\'ide ihe 
employee education-needs intelligence from which biuli 
the day and evening ctMUponents of the .^ntimiing 
educaiion curriculum are determined. One ot these is 
the evidence vif employee needs and inteiests that is 
acquired in the course of career counseling. .Second, 
the same kind of information is gleaned from com- 
pleted performance appraisals, all of which aie loiited 
to the Personnel IX^vejopment IX^partnient. h'inally. a 
tentative list of courses and desci quions is sent to all 
supervisors whittle asl^ed to add .subjects they feel are 
missing, and to iiuKcate iiow many employees they 
u'ould send and/or TUcHimmend to indi^dual courses. 

As an in formal ion 'hid to super\'isors. coinputdi 
programs are !>eing deseloped to pro\'ide pi in louts 
showing subjects and dates of course completions by 
employees in each department. This is already being 
done at the managerial level, is being extended to 
lechni^al employees, and ultimately will include lioj^' — 
people as well. — " ^ 
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Courses Offered in Milacron Evening Educational Program 



Mathematics Courses: 

Basic Industrial Mathematics 
Basic Statistical Methods 
Modern Engineer ing Malfi 

Numerical Control Coar^^es: 

N/C Programming Funnijimentals 
APT Programming 
N/C Maintenance 

Technology Courses: 

Basic Machine Tool Technology 
Applied Industrial Hydraulics 
Gage Systems 
Basic Metrology 
Plastic Technology 
Basic Foundry Practices 
E'^{;;neering Standards 
Chii' Formation 
f'^-'rvo-CorUrol 

iviaintenance Injoction Moltimy 



Electronic Data Processing Courses: 

Introduction to Computers 
Engineering Computer Applications 
Cobol Programming 
CIP-2200 



Electronics Courses: 

Fundamentals of Electronics I 
/ Fundamentals of Electronics II 

^ Control Circuit Fundamentals 

Digital Computer Principles 
Electronic Circuit Design 



Management Related Courses: 

Methods and Work Measurement 
Production Management 
Behavior of Organizational Persorjv.l 
Effective Communications 
finance and Accounting 



New Machine Operators 

Mjchiiic operators ;irc by tar the |jri:csi ciupioycc 
category at Cincinnati Milacron. anJ normally consti- 
tute the largest innnber engaged in skills or technical 
training at any time. "An eighteen-year-old. inst out of 
Ifigli sellout, who tnuls hiniselt' in front of a .SIOO.OOU 
machine and is told that he'll learn to use it to grind 
metal to a precisicui of many thonsandlhs of an inch, 
doesn't know whether to ilee in panic or stand 
awestrnck/' says a Milacron trainer. 

Several years ago a t\nirth new employee program, 
"Machine Operator Shop Learning/* was introduced 
in large pan to give yonng recruits, witii uhoni the 
com pain* had been experiencing high tnrnover and 
vitiier evidences of restlessness, "a better nnderstanding 
of the p(>ini in what tliey were doing its valne in 
relatitui to the other work of liie Lv^npany." this 
ofllcial reports. 

I he ftunia! phase o\ their training has been abonl 
lour weeks, lluuigh the\' have leinainej in a "Learner 
Inceinive Program" \o\ up \o a full year as requned 
toi them to reach normative pertorniance level.s. .\ 
snbsiantial portion of the tomial phase has been m the 



classroom, and ilc\vr,cd to ba^c iii.ii!;. 
reading, and the le^-hniquo o: ptch.ioii i^u-... 
Most ot the reinaming tinu- !L;^ [k'ci} spciii. Tii-i. 
introduction to niacluniiii: pi.iv.. I's iu:nubj. i n 
drilling and giiiidiug and iheii ' spL-, i.:!; 
tion \u ihe pailKula! inj.lhnc ih.. r.'vs 
operate. 

The Personnel Development Department 

Training at the corporate lc\ol 'li; :t 
ol ilie Pcrsomiel IX'^cK'iMucni I)cj .iiiimciiI. 
diMsicu of the IVrsoiuiei .iud ( pnuniini:-. Ke',! 
(►roup one of eight coippuio smii , m, 
current stiengtli ot ihc depariinoiM is in 
seven m nnd-P^'x but down Ironi .< r:eM.' i-. 
57 oi so. It is diuvied into MUKihMi.il ni's () 
I^asic ^'lechnical Tiaining. lesponsilik' :.,t ;hc ■ 
brief formal piogianis tor riew npf <!n .h ,i :. ■ 
longer and inrie complex p!0):i,i: .ir;^-" - 

new college hiies. .i;ul k.iiopci.H!\c c,: ;, 
plo\'ees. rile socotul is .1 CniHin'mr..: [ 
wliicli de^cK^jTs classiiM!'' i ^L-r.ir: ^ '.-i • 
plo\ eev 
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Tlie senior Corporate executive for Personnel De- 
velopment. George Jaeger, has the responsibihty not 
only tor the programs of these two units, but for 
ensuring that the Customer Training Departments of 
the divisions follow company policy. As Mr. Jaeger 
puts it: "We oversee their training activities in a 
l\inciional. but not line. way. This would include, for 
example, our approval of training equipment purchases, 
or ensuring that a division includes employees of other 
divisions when it offers Courses of general interest." 

John Breuner Company 

The John Breuner Company is a 120-year-old retail 
home furnishings tlrm. It has 14 stores, in northern 
California. Arizona and Nevada, and a work force of 
about l.dDU. Its earnings in \^>'^5 were nearly $2.5 
millit)n; its sales about $S5 million. Several years ago. 
Breune' added a training professional to its corporate 
staff and launched its first signiHcant in-house training 
prograir. The move, highlighted in the Annual Report 
lor was taken, the company said, "to accelerate 

the continuing program of improving the productivity 
ol all employees, as well as to develop manpower t*or 
tutuio planned growth." Largely responsible for it was 
J new vice president and General Personnel Manager, 
who had come to Breuner from a major manufacturing 
tlrm. Ihc person chosen to be the new Corporate 
l i.iinin^: Director. Mr. Bob I'ddy. had similarly gained 
much t>f his experience with two l.irge national 
coipiMaiinns- 

The Work Force 

Most ot the coinp:nr \ tormal training activities 
nu't|\,; lis managers .mk! s:iles persoimel. with the 
uciulit n\ ii> ncwei proi:Kims directed to the former. 
Abntu I.'^O o\ ns einpln\eos are clasHlied by the 
oMnpaii\ .Is iiun.iiicis. \\\c\ mchide a small corj^oriite- 
\c\v\ the man.iuers ot indivuhur stores: liie 

incr.haiKltsifii:. (»pcki1ii>iis and, in a te^v cases, ^jles 
utio icj^iui lo the store managers: and tliosc 
uiiM tee -m jssisi in ihe iiiaiuigenlent ot' particuhtr 
Jo;\:i ! iiicnf s. 

I lie compaiu *^ s;iics pcrsontic! comprise a much 
l.iiuc: I'loiip. ,11), i jr- ot clashes. One h;nidles "big 
i;.K'.-t" it'.'His lurtntiHc. ..npetimi. odisulc dLijieries 
.-.riJ !v . TMnissi' ^:k-\l. Ihc ic^i ^ol! :c -sot le^*' and 
• h'.-.iM> p.iv tolls, 

I i:i.ti!\ . Mic ^oi!ipj:;\\ work toijc iiIlIiuIcs tecliii!- 

! .Icir.- .\:\\ l.i'^iMer^ 11'. WlIkHl t'lllLtlOHS 

- : ' !;,:nd;Ne ;t".ciit.M\ coniio!. 



Management Development Program 

"The principle we tried to follow," Mr. liddy says, 
"was to work from the higher echelons of the store to 
the lower partly because it is logical tu start by. 
trying to improve the skills of those who make the 
most important decisions, but also because the super- 
visors of those who are to be trained play vital loles in 
the process, which they must learn," Five specific 
managerial roles are identitled: 

c selecting appropriate candidates I'or training; 

• structuring jobs to provide "opportunity to practice 
new learning lor pertbrmance improvement''; 

•fostering a work climate of support and encourage- 
ment to learning and growth; 

• teaching and otherwise "helping the learner" to 
learn while accomplishing assigned tasks; 

• dealing promptly and effectively with ''non- 
performing" managers. 

The more formal aspect of the development process 
is a nine-day program, conducted in three, three-day. 
sessions that are spaced at three-week intCivals. and 
timed for the company's slowest months early 
February to June. By now the program has been in 
eiTect for two years and virtually all those in higher 
and middle-management jobs have been through it. 
"Tlie idea from here on." says Mr. liddy. "is to use it 
for new employees as they come in. The basic entry 
levels for managerial jobs are management trainees and 
department heads. But all will have had a period on 
the job before coming into the program.'' 

Management development at Brenner's is conceived 
as involvi!ig three skills areas ■ conceptual, human and 
teclmica!. As described in an internal memorandum. . . 

"Conceptual skills are those management abilities, 
such as plamiing and problem solving, to coordinate 
and imegrate the activities, resources and interests of 
the company and channel them toward a common 
objective. The need Ibr conceptual skills increases and 
tli;it tor technic:' I skills decreases ar a manager ascends 
the corporate hierarchy. Human skills are those abili- 
ties needed to relate e fleet ively with people to lead, 
to comnumfcate. to motivate, to delegate, to train, and 
so on. 'technical skills are those abilities to perform 
the 'ob t'unction with protessional expertise and a 
thorough understanding oi" retail busiiie.,s." 

Ihe mne-day management course deals pnmarily 
with acquiring conceptual and human skills. Technical 
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skills ilovolopiiieiu is the rcspoiMbiliiy of siorc iiuni- 
agenient. 

I'ifiy-oiie technical skills needed by store in;Miaiie- 
nieiu employees have been identified in tlie aieas o!" 
nierchaiuhsing: of personnel; ot* advertising and promo- 
tion; of credit; of control, acct)untin^ and linancial 
systems; and ot' operations. They range from (he 
ability to develop sales plans to knowledge of federal 
safety requirements; from appraising the perfoiiiiatice 
i>f subordinates to trnth-in-lemling; tVoin writing adver- 
tising copy to warehousing operations, 

l"or the most part these skills are learned on ^ne 
job. Usually as the occasions to employ them arise or 
are anticipated, and in one-to-one encouniers between 
learners and their supervisors, ''To teach a new 
department manager to develop his or h-r first mark- 
down budget.'* Mr. Lddy explaii^s. "a merchandise 
manager may first walk through the standard steps of 
the monthly budget, icview the merchandise arith- 
metic and cost areas involved with the manager and 
then requite both as an exercise in simulation, and 
to test whether the process has been mastered that 
the new manager develops the next month's depart- 
ment budget." Some instruction takes place in group 
sessions, often at weekly maiuigers' meetings in the 
stores. And while there is not as much prepared 
Iraimng material at Breuiiei's as a few of the national 
retailing organizations are said to have, a short course 
in merchandisiiig arithmetic has been developed for 
general use. and other learning aids have been devised 
in individual stores and are often shared. Supervisors 
are rtHjuired to evaluate the proficiency of each of 
their subordinates with respect (o the SI tech lical 
skills items, and to set objectives fo' liiem in a 
quarterly progress report to the ('orporate Training 
Director. 

Sales Training 

Sales training is also viewed at Brenner's as having 
three components product knowledge; administra- 
tion, which "takes in all of the paper processing and 
documentaUon connected with the biismess**; and sales 
technique. 

"Basically."* Mr. Lddy says, "the sales manager, who 
in many stores is the same person as the merchandise 
manager, is responsible that his or her pople learn 
what they need to know about the pr^-ducts they sell." 
A great deal of such knowledge is acquired informally 
from superiors, associates, customers and suppliers. But 
the most important farmu! :>ource is the traditional 
'\Satiuday morning meeting." held ea *h week during 



the hour before the stores open. Often ai separate 
gatherings of ^1)ig ticket" and "accessories" people, 
vendors and manufacturers* representatives, v '-o have 
been invited to do so by the company, make presenta- 
tions describing the fabrics or other materials used 
in their products, the methods of construction, and so 
on. Carpet salespeople have two special resources: A 
consortium of carpet manufacturers puts on a one-day 
seminar twice a year (attended last year by aoout 4l 
Breuner employees), while one manufacturer has devel- 
oped a course iat that the company bought and u.ies. 

Administrative procedures are taught to all new 
sales personnel by (heir supervisors, on an individual 
basis. To aid them, the company has prepared an 
extensive 112-page sales manual, whicli describes ,::id 
illustrates the various transactions and forms the 
employee wili encounter. 

Sales technique, the third component of saL . 
training, involves one of the progranfs more elaborate 
features. Sales managers, who are responsible for the 
training of sales personnel, are guided by evaluative 
reports Irom "store shoppers." Employed by a security 
firm, but trained by Breunefs for the purpose, these 
shoppers visit each store every days. Ostensibly 
customers making purchases. C^cy *'sh6p" about six 
salespeople on each visit - a sche.iule which a.ssures that 
most salespeople will be shopped once a year. 

A "shopping report." submiti 'd by the shopper 
alter the visit, characterizes sales {-ersonnel on "sales 
approach and opening." 'appearance, dress and groom- 
mg.'' "salesmanship and information." "closing the 
sale." "suggestive and add-on selling." "attitude of 
politeness toward customer.'' and "goodwill and win- 
ning customers." It also comments on how promptly 
service was oftered within the department. "It is then 
up to the sales managers " s;i s Mr, Lddy. "to decide 
whether the problems described are such as to recjuire 
(raining solutions, or are attitudinal problems that 
require other hantlling,*' 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance ranks among 
the giants in its field the tuuiM'. large^.t the 
mutual life companies in terms of insurance in^ force, 
and fifth in total assets, it has about 17,000 em- 
ployees. Six thousand of this work ft)rce are located at 
the firm's headquarters in Boston Lleven tlu)usand 
work in t)r out of six regional offices and 420 agencies. 
All those in Boston, and well over ,>,000 of (ho.se at 
regioiiui and agency offices (about ).000 i. all), are 
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jialaricd "Home Office** enipioyees. Tiic rcniaiiiiiig 
(S.OOO or so ct)iistiiutc tiie company's "Pcld force'* and 
are wliolly or partially paid on a ct)i!imission l)asis. 

Reporting: to the John Hancock^ Chairman and 
Chief fixccuiive Oflicer and to the President and Ciiief 
Operations Oftlcer are "executive area^j" headed by 
executive vice presidents Corporate Secretary (wiucii 
inchides the human r.^sources functions). Insurance 
Operations, (iroup Operations. Field Management and 
Marketing, and Financial Operatii)ns. Two key staff 
functions wliicli also report directly are the Law 
Department, headed by a senior vice president and 
general counsel, and Advertising Public RelatitMis. 
headed hy a senior vice president. 

John Hancock's staffing policy emphasi/.es promo- 
tion tVom within. And formal educalii)n and training 
programs, designed to imprcwe job skills and prepare 
employees for new responsibilities, are a key io this 
strategy. 

like many large companies. John Hanci)ck olfers 
tuition assistance payments to employees for ci)urses 
taken at educational institutions. And like most other 
insuranee ct)mpanies. it also encourages them to take 
technical "insurance educatii)n" courses that are pro- 
vided by organizations serving the insurance industry as 
a wiu>le. Otiier outside educational resources are u.^ed 
as well notably, advanced management pri)grams 
otlered at ct)lieges and universities acrt)ss the country 
and ct)urses offered by the American Management 
Asst»ciatit)n. 

In-house Programs 

In additit)!!. however, there are several different 
in-house education and training programs, for wluch 33 
staff sfx^cialists are employed full time. These are 
carried t>ut not by one central company department 
but by a variety of units, each of which emerged 
independently of the others at different times and each 
of which continues to serve special constituencies and 
functions. These are. . . 

|1) A unit within the Corporate Secretary's area 
that provides "career education" through some 70 
courses for Mome Office employees. The program t)f 
this division of Personnel Operations covers a range 
from basic skills to executive development and includes 
a variety of courses for people at ^the secretarial, 
presupervisory. supervisory, management and junior 
executive levels. It i,s the only education unit in the 
company whose basic responsibilities and services ex- 
tend beyond the employees in its own executive area. 
\ 



(2) A unit in Field Management and Marketing 
that assists the company's local agencies, of which 
there are over 400. in tT ^r training of sales personnel. 

(3) A unit in Group Operations that conducts 
education relating to the selling and servicing of group 
policies. 

(4) A unit in Flectronic Data Processing that offers 
training to the more than 600 personnel who provide 
computer services to the company. 

While each executive department has the responsi- 
bility and authority to conduct the education and 
training it deems necessary, some measure of coordina- 
tion is achieved througii the work of two corporate- 
level committees. A Personnel and Budget Control 
Ci)mmittee one of several key corporate commiitces 

is charged with the development and administration 
t)f all policies affecting personnel and budget matters. 
Its membership includes several of the executive vice 
picsidents and otiiers at the senior management level. 
The sect)nd group is a Training and Development 
Subci)mmittee of the Personnel and Budget Control 
Ci)mmiltee, chaired by the Second Vice President of 
PerstMincI Operations. wlu)sc membership includes 
representativ s from each major operating area, several 
of wlu)m are directly responsible for the administration 
ol con^pany education and training programs. 

The Personnel and Budget Control Committee inHu- 
ences education and training in several ways, .Most 
impt)rtant i.s its approval of department budgets, by 
which it establishes the financial parameters within 
which programs can be ct)nducted. Hardly less im- 
pt)i;ant. in the opinion of at least one of the executive 
vice presidents on the committee, is its role as a 
sounding board for new ideas. "None of us has 
complete freedom/' he says, and "the opinion of 
others is a powerful constraint," A role in which both 
committees play a part is the exchange ol" information 

primarily abt)ut equipment and outside education 
and training resources and some coordination in 
their use. 

Management Education 

Ihe two committees also share certain responsi- 
bilities in connection with the selection of emph)yees 
tor outside management courses. 

In-house programs provide extensive training activi- 
ties up to and including the junior execuhve level. 
Complementing and extending beyond these are the 
external programs. A ct)mpany official describes the 
following stages: "limployees may take a variety o( 
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supervisory :iiui iuaiiagcnicni dcvclc.|nucnt courses 
under the Career I^duealion !*rograiu arid, according lo 
joh-related training needs, especially in si)me of the 
specialized or more technical jfc is, nr.i\ alsi) attend an 
external management i)r <i^her t;. o. oi training program 
at one of several t)rgani/ations. ^Uv.■h as the American 
Management Association or the I i{o OlTice Manage- 
ment Association. In addition, ihe ci)nipany also 
utilizes a number of ct)llege and university programs. 
We normally send candidates l\)r such pri)granis to 
Coliimhia. Harvard. Williams. Northeastern and the 
Aspen Institute." 

Reconunendations tor attendance at ct)llege and 
university programs are submitted to the Training and 
Development Subcommittee by executive area heads, 
This committee creates from candidate lists prepared 
b\' each executive area "a h>gical slate in terms ot' 
moneys budgeted." as one executive put it. One key 
1 unction v( the Training and I)eveloj-)nieiU .Sub- 
committee is to i>versee the ci)mpan\''s participation in 
such programs and, based on participant feedback and 
other inlnrmation. to reconnnend which prt)grams 
should be selected for company participation. 

Tiie number attending such courses ranges iVom 
several to about 20 a \ ear. depending on the needs of 
the corporation, which are inlluenced by such factors 
as retirements and prt)motions into jobs. B\' contrast, 
there have been about 2,S()() enrt)llmenls in some kind 
itf ei>mpany-condiicted, away-from-tlie-job education 
(luring each iif recent years though with many 
rndrvidnals p.-rircif at ing in move than one course. 

Career Education Program 

An average of 2.(K)U employees have participated 
annualK ( - the past three years in Career hdueation 
lVi>gram l .ises. Ihese are conducted by the Career 
l-.ducation I nit of ihe l;ducation. Counseling and 
Research i\'ision. uhich is part ot' the Corporate 
Peisonnel . partment. Its' origins, as described by John 
(i. Mci;Kvee. hxecutive Vice IVesidenl and Secretary of 
Jiihn Hancock, go back to the early M^()0's. '\\{ that 
time, wo phenomena were apparent to people at John 
Hancock as elsewhere in the nation. One was an 
increasii'u rci gnition (hat coiUinuing education would 
be a rc.jUiremcnt for working adults most apparent 
at that time among engineers and MT).*s and people in 
technical jobs. Secondly, there had been a deteriora- 
tion in itie qnalit\ of high schoi»l graduates, especially 
in urban areas. Many were detlcicMU in the funda- 
meiUals. It we weie to continue drawing most ot' mir 
new empIo\ees frcun urban educational school s\siems. 
we woAk. have to stress the tundameiUals ourselves, as 



well as to train for specitlc company requirements/' 
From this perception of the education role the 
ctMupany would have to play, at least in its Home 
OlTice area, came "the implication that we would have 
to develop our professional competence." The decision 
was made, says McHlwee. to develop an educational 
staff based on slate-certified teachers, "We went into 
the market lo llnd such professionals looking 
particularly lor adult education experience and. if 
possible, some administrative experience as well," 

The staff that began to be assembled on this basis 
undertoiik not only to revamp eight or ten existing 
skills courses and supervisory programs with help 
from university professors but also undertook a 
survey of company needs and community resources. 
Two concepts considered basic to tlic Caieer liduca- 
tit)n Program, were developed in the course of these 
efforts. One is the curriculum pattern courses that 
have been gr()uped to meet the needs of particular 
employee groups or levels. Hmployees are encouraged, 
as an ahernative to enrolling in individual courses, to 
make a ''three-year commitment to a group of related 
cinirses" on completion of which a ccrtificaic is 
awarded. These grt)ups are seereiariaK pre-supervisory. 
supervisory and management. The tirst two are built 
around required courses: supervisory and management 
arc based on a "core" group plus clectives. 

Ihe second concept is that education and trainmg 
should support employee cc. ccr paths that is. (hat 
ei>urses should be available for all levels with some 
logical progression and that, as a company <)fficial puts 
it. "we should have the training capabilit>' io move 
an>'body from one level to another." 

.About .^5 or 40 courses are conducted in cich of 
three \early terms during working hours and ciitirel>- 
by company [K^rsonncl. This curriculum includes the 
courses that are part of the three-year programs but 
that also can be taken independently of them and 
some others as well (see box). The total program- 
offering changes from term to term with some 
"steadies." some courses that arc repeated infrequently 
as demand builds, some given once or twice a year 
and all c. 'itinually adapted to changing needs. 

The curriculum pattern and career path concepts 
support the underlying aims of the Career Hdueation 
Program. .As described by the training director, these 
are: **to improve employees' skills and performance: to 
incre:ise the pool of company talent from which job 
openings can be filled: and to enlarge career oppor- 
tiuiilics for employees individualK.** Thus, the s(aii- 
dard of need is that a comse be "useful or necessar> 
oil the current job or applicable to futm ■ ones." 
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A Recent John Hancock Career Education 

Program Course Listing 

(All courses given during working hours) 

Typing 

Marchant Calculator (beginners) 

Ten Key Adding Machine 

Key Punch I (Beginners) 

Business Arithmetic 1 1 

Briefhand 

Transcription 

Secretarial Procedures 

Typing Procedures 

Shorthand (Beginners) 

Recordkeeping 

Elementary Accounting 

Spelling/Word Study 

Shof thand ( Refreshur ) 

Business English M 

Jot) Instruction Training 

Effective Writing 

Effective Communications 

Insurance Orientation 

Supervisory Practices 

Statistical Presentation 

Introduction to E,D.P. 

Effective Speaking 

Elements of Supervision 

Business Statistics I 

Cdses and Problems in Supervision 

Incident Process 

Fundamentals of Data Processing 
Report Writing 
Effective Speaking 
Communications 

Personntil Policies and Procedures 
Interviewing Emf)loyee PrDl)lems 
Introduction to Law 
Operations Analysis 
Job Design 

Interviewing Technuiues 

Usor'^i Role in Systems Development 

Modern Concepts of Manaqf.unent 

General Ma/iagern<?nt 

Cases and Concepls \n Management 

Trainers' Institute? 

Supervisors' I nstiti. 

Seminar on CorpD' )perations 

-wlvcinced Seminar >!> Managemf.Mit 

English as a Second Language 



Participalion may be at employee or management 
inilialive; supervisory approval is needed because of tlie 
time away from tlie job which is required. \Vlieth>^r 
supervisors spdiisoj: . participatir-n or exercise tlieir 
responsibility to act on requests, they often consult 
with career e'Uicalion staff mein'. ?rs for advice in 
judging employees' qualifications fui particular courses 
or selecting suitable altcialives. 

Offerings and Enrollments 

The Career Hducatio: Trogri'm, which enrolls ujout 
2,000 Boston-area employees per year in on, jr more 
of its some 70 courses and I hue terms, is in many 
\ -lys administered lik^" a school. ■ - 'urses are offered in 
a "ihree-'erm cycle" - fjll, winter, spring- A schedule 
describing prcre uisiles, course titles, times and places 
i distributed before each term to department heads 
and divis'')n managers and further publicized througli 
employee bulleti-i boards and an employee publication. 
iMnal exams are somct. ncs required, and grades and 
credits a a' entered into employees' records or ''indi- 
vidual transcripts." 

Courses are as long or short as their subject matter 
and purpose dictates. Son.c meet for an hour a day, 
daily or iess often, and for all or part of the "term." 
Others arc more intensive, in some instances ''block 
lime" scheduling is used three consecutive half days, 
for example, or even four or five full days (e.g., an 
intensive course for new supervisors). One of the 
shorter courses (10 hours) is Secretarial IVocedures; 
examples of comparatively long courses arc Shortiumd 
for Beginners (60 hours) or the Seminar on Corporate 
Operations (48 hours). A number of the Career 
I:ducation Program courses have been rcconmiended 
for college credit by the Project on Noncollcgiate 
Sponsored Accrcdilal:\)n (sec box cn page 3), 

Staff 

In accordance with the decision made in ^'ic 
mid-1 *H>0's when llie education program was revamp::d. 
the Career I'!ducation unit is siaffed pi imarily with 
certified, experienced teachers, *M\nglish as a Second 
Linguage" occupies :i heavy percentage of one in- 
structor's time because, in the words of a company 
official: "Those whose native language is not linglish 
are an important segment oi' our employee population, 
and we are obligated to help them to hurdle- the 
language harrier/' Olher slaft members leach three {.> 
four classes a day; their remaining lime is spent uu 
administrative projects (such as scheduling of classes) 
or as education specialists, working dircjiiy with 
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dcparlinciils on training needs. As consultants, ihey 
provide professional advice oi adult education prac- 
tices along with elTeciivc teaching nieihodolog>' and 
materials. In sh'^rl. they help departments to make 
learning and traming n.ore elTeciivc. Some typical 
serviiis include: (!) providing academic counseling on 
Career hducalion programs. (2) working with depart- 
ments in solving special training needs, and (3) helping 
evaluate training sessions held within departments. 

Though stalT instructors account for tiic largest 
portion of total course hours, their task has been 
shared by a cadre of other company empioyees who 
are part-time irislriictors in the past two ye;'rs by 
about 80 of them. Most have been selected because of 
line or technical experience: the niajorit: aie at 
management or executive levels. 

Evaluation 

How well is the Career h^ducalion Program serving 
it^ goals' Very well, management believes. The evi- 
dence'.' ManaiiCinent conunilineni and support . su.-,(ained 
course enrollments, and the tlndings t)f ()ccasit)nal for- 
fiKil surveys. "I linnately says Ms. Marirri. Nierini/. the 
executive in charge (tf this program, "llie assumpiit)n has 
to be made that we have soundU' appraised t)ur needs. 
Ihrough regularly scheduled meeiiMjs ot' our rest)urces 
people with the various depariineuis. evaluation tonus 
that are routinely filled out by >tudents on compleli'iii 
ot couises. and response's !m a formal solicitation of eui- 
ployee suggestions a ><.\i. so ago. we have been getting 
bt)th needed inputs for change and contniiiatio'^ ot the 
basic soiiiulness of ihc [)rograni.** 

Other Corporate Roles 

I he Career T-ducation Program is not the only 
education and training role (if the Corporate .Secre- 
tary's Lducation C'ounselliig and Research Division, As 
described later in this report, it trains trainers for 
departments and divisions in all Home OtTice executive 
areas. Tlie services of its staff are also offered to these 
units tor assistance in dcterir.ining education and 
training needs and developing suitable programs as 
well as to individual employees for career education 
counseling. 

Field Management and Marketing 

l-ield Management and Marketing is the larger of 
Johi Hancock's two ''marketing forces." Aside lYom a 
small headquarters group in Boston, its 10.000 or so 
sales representatives work out of 425 diflerent 



agencies. This "executive area" conducts all sail. \ 
sales management activities other than group insurai.. 
The number of employees involved each year ir< i.- 
Education and Tr. 'r g ?Vogram is about the same as 
in the Career Hdut ; j^rogram. but its methods ii: 
well as curriculum au I.odly different. 

A'illiam Kiel. Jr.. i.> r> r ) Director of Hducati?- 
for Marketing Operation- ' is responsible for a ' 
current educational activity 1ic Field Manageme.r 
and Marketing executive a^c ... 

1. To provide the ageii-.'.;^ ■ ihe tools necessar> 
for field training from ;..pcs luv': other audiovisual 
materials to courses and cvrricul:?. 

2. To supplemen; agency trainiji- vviih Home OfHcc 
courses at the John Hancock Insniute ^see box). 

3. To go out into the agencies and monitor their 
performance through research. observatii»u and coach- 
ing or, as Mr. Kiel empnasi/.e:.. "to observe. 
'.'.Mnt)!:str.itc and correct.'* 

Cr,i responding to ihese three roles a:e three orgam- 
zatioiiai cc'tte:-: icporting to Kiel known, respec- 
tively, as M:!te;; Schools, and Fieid. 

Materials 

With five people, this i.> the smallest staff. T!.cy are 
writers designers, who develop new training niater- 
,u!s where :cessary. and otherwise modify and update 
what has been created in the past. "It is the backlog of 
years development \.:v\ i;^"kes it po.ssible fv) ...o few 
people to cope with the di,m;:".ds for materials." say^^ 
Mr. Kiel. "Also, they do not prepa..- material where 
commercial material is available. And ihere are good 
materials available, especially in business insurance, 
estate planning and retirement plans, from CvMumcicial 
lirms that prepare such material for the insL\ance 
industry.'' 

Schools 

A "schoor"* reters to a course of study of whicl 
there are about 00. Most take Hve days, but they range 
up to eleven days, Mr. Kiel emphasizes that since the 
salespeople work on commission, "time is really 
money.*' and there is a particular urgency about 
designing productive cour.ses, 

Tlie ''schools unit** employs a full-time staff, but 
enlists the teaching S'^rvices of field and Home Office 
people. 

About 1.200 of tlie 10,000 or so sales personnel in 
the field are brought into the John Hancock histitute 
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John Hancock Institute 



ThL" John Hiincock Institute provides trdinincj for the company's agents, its curhcu' jir \s arranged in six 
cateqo.ios or "senes." in each of which courses are provided at more than one le^/ ;!. The "brsic- ' level C0urs?s 
that a e di'^tributed through these six sei les constitute a so-called Basic School, end lnt(.' mediate and Advanced 
Scho( !s are siniilarly comprised. 

Course Listing 



WO Stories: A'-^nts, General Agency: 

Career Agents' Conference Basic 

Ir.tet medi..* ; Estate dusmuss Planninrj Workshor) ... . Iniermecirate 

Intermediate Retirement Plan Workshop In'^rmediatc 

AcKanced Fin,jnciji Planr^iny Seminar dvanced 

Acvan. ed Retiren^.enr plan Seminar Advanced 

20C Series: A gen fa. District Agency: 

Career Agents' Sales Conference Basic 

Intermeciiate Estate-Business Planning Workbhop Intermediate 

Intorr.iediaie Retirement Pl-jn Workshop Inter mediate 

t 

300 Series: Supervisors, GenerdI Agency: 

Advaru.ed Financial Planning St rninar Advanced 

Advanced Retirement Plan Semi-i^ir Advar.ced 

Technical Workshop Intermediate, 

Supervisors' Conference Basic 

^.dvanced Suf)ervisors' Seminar AJ. incec 

Brokerage Supf^rvisors' Workshop Intermediate 

400 Series: Staff M<in ,jgers D istric t A gei ;c y : 

Technical Work .hop Intermediate 

Staff Managers' Seminar Ad> ced 

j 

500 Series: y.ionf}ru/ Agents: 

Advanced r-M;»ru:Ml Planning Seminar Advanced 

Acjvanced ReUtir.-vnT PUm Seminar Advanced 

Management Teclmical Workshop Intermediate 

A()ency Management Workshop Basic 

I ntJ.'rmediate Agency Management Workshop Intermediate 

Adviinced Agency Management Workshop Advanced 

600 Series: District Managers: 

Advanced Financial Planning Seminar Advanced 

Advanced Retirement Plan Seminar Acivanced 

Mar . .gement Technical Workshop Intermediate 

FifHd Management Training Worksfiop 
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in Busiori citcli yc;ir h; ;r iLMid a .scliooi in one ot" llircc 
:iuMs o;iMv Naic. skills; icdmical skill?, (e.g., csLiic 
planning, business Mis'.irancc, sopliislicalcd rLMirLMUcni 
pt.ins): :i:.(i ni:inagc;ncni skills. 

( • ' fiiisw N Ics skills: Agcnis arc noi eligible tor fliis 
selnx : uiuil :lic) have had ai leasi six nionihs of 
experience >;i the Held. During this period ihey are 
benig irained hy die agency tor whieh ihey woik. 
Further, tlie) nuisi nieei ceriain produciion require- 
nirnls lenuHisiraie thai ihey are doing "a good 
job." The oppDruiMiiy U) aiiend a sciiool ai llie end of 
ihi.^ eail\ period develops ilie desire to nieei ilie 
quab" . itjMtis and ilius is an inceniive lo new sales 
persohiiel. No less iniporiani. ihe company's experi- 
en<;e has been thai salespeople whose pertorniance docs 
no; {jiialify ihein ht aliend ihis school are noi likely lo 
IvncTil NUtt'icieiiily from the school lo warrani iheir 
.11 (e::({ance. 

il) icchfiUal skills: The hisiiiuie caialog shows 
cou. .es tor :i}:enis m ihe "inierniedijie esiaie-buslness 
planning'' area (calling tor ai leasi (wo years' experi- 
ence certain producii'Mi levels in ihe previous tiscal 
..ii. and coniplciion o\ oilier course:.): an inier- 
ruediaie reitreiueiii planning course (with similar re- 
qunenienls); advanced financial planning (wiih more 
extensive experience necessary): and advanced rciirc- 
nieni planning (alsn wiili more exiensive experience). 

{^) Miina^cnu'nt schools: Ihcse are designed lo 
suppon riie ilevef >pincnt of "ihe man who is pro- 
moied troni agents' ranks lo supervision." Fhe t~irst 
sl;ige i>f this training in supervisory skills, related to 
■'ilie mosi immediate and basic needs of ihe siiuaiion" 
is accomplished in ihe tleld by local agency 
managenieni ihat has trained in i raining, and/or 

b\ ihe Home Otticc field iraimng lorce (described 
lateih 

learners are ilien broughi to the Institute for a 
.Snper\isor\ Coiiterence. designed specifically for newly 
appointed supervjsors having less than 12 months* ex- 
peiiencc. Some time later, after having gained sophistica- 
tion .iiiil encnuniered problems, the supervi>,ir is brniighi 
in lor an .Advanced Supervisor's Seminar, described b\' 
Nh . Kiel as **highl\- participative." The same supervisors 
can Come to the advanced seminar moie than once. 

If ihe\ nujve up to top agency management their 
skills need do m>t change radicall\". sa>s Mr. Kiel, but 
llie\ do have needs in nne luri! ei aiea financi;:! 
management. '\So aft ' a time the\ are brouglit in fi>i 
.in Agency .Vbinagemcnt Workshop, which in oriiMi 
toward the top nKina^cment job and cmpluisi. ,'s 
financial manageniein Sub.sei|uenil\ iigency managers 



may attend an Intermediate and then an Advanced 
Maiuigenient Workshop. 

Course development is the responsibility of the 
Director of Schools, wiio maintains close liaison with 
the marketing department and the line sales depart- 
ments. Courses arc continually changing partly in 
adaptation to new needs and partly in response to 
suggestions from students. Student critiques, tests and 
role playing to measure skill transfer arc used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the training. 

Field 

bield training is the responsibility of a team of eigiU 
who also operate out of Boston. They visit agencies on 
an "as-needed-and-called" basis l\)r two purposes. One 
is to conduct formal course instruction in new subject 
areas: Provisions and implications of new retirement 
plans would be an example. The second is to coach 
individual agents in selling techniques. Trainers and 
tield sales personnel together make calls on prospects. 
The training pe()ple may take charge in the Hist call or 
iwi). then observe and critique the Held people in 
subsequent calls. 

Group Operations 

The executive area kno\Mi as CIroup Operations, 
comprising approximately 2. ()()() employees, markets 
and ser\'iccs Group hisunnicc and Pension products. 
These two product lines Iuivl- separate llo:ne Office 
and I'icld Sales and support organi/.ations. Pension 
ofxvaiions markets its products througli a .;mall. highl\* 
trained sales t'orce located in field otTices. but all of its 
support jx;rsonnel are located in Boston. Irisurance 
operations markets its products through over 100 
salespeople located in field olTices within six regions, 
each having underwriting and claim otTices (d support 
its sales ctTorts. 

Education program huve been developed for both 
insurance and pension operations. These progranis are 
administered and conducted by a staff of two. winch 
includes the training director of (iro'>p Operations. Mr. 
Tr>'irve Christiansen. 

Group Irisurarice Sales 

New hires into t!ie (I.oup Insurance sales force are 
likely to be in their mid-twenties ^'geneially with 
some work experience and at a stage in life where they 
are ready to settle into a career pattern." They begin 
their education with a nine-assignment correspondence 
course infMnhicing them to group insuiaiice concepts 
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ill gciicrjl and to specific Jolui (Inncock practices. 
During tlic several iiioiiths oi" this initial piiase tlie\ are 
working in the field and benig initiated into their new 
jobs. They are then sent to a **Basic Ciroup Schoof* at 
the John Hancock Institute in Boston Jor four weetis of 
instruction dealing willi tiie insurance product and sales 
skills. The course is given once a year in the fall, and 
usually includes approximately 15 students. The four 
weeks of training are structured into two-week seg- 
ments, separated by aboiu a month. 

Ciroup Insurance sales emplovees h:ive several other 
foinial training opportiiniiie>. One of these is an 
"Advanced Training School.** currently held twice a 
year with 10 to 15 attendees. Its curriculum tends to 
be specialized, with a strong emphasis on advanced 
product kiu)\vledge. Participants may include relatively 
new employees who have had enough previous ex- 
perience to be exempted from the Basic Ciroup School. 

Another program for experienced employees is a 
one-week course designed to provide existing managers 
with training in man mient per sc. .Ml large-olTice 
mapagcrs have received such training, and the program 
was extended in i^>70 to ussi.stant managers and to 
♦I)'.!::-.' wliij are respi?:iM!)!e for smaller offices. Mr. 
C hristiansen, wiu) is the principal discussion leader in 
these sessions held at the Home Olfice. hopes to 
provide this training to poteiitiji field managenieni 
pcrstiniiel in the future. 

l inally and nujviiig closer to the line at which 
tiainii'.g and problem st)l\ing begin tt) blur sales 
personnel join with their colleagues in the claims and 
underwriting disciplines in an annual workshop, usually 
conducted on a reginiuil basis with Home Office 
management m attendance. While one of the work- 
slmp's aims is *\i cross-fert ili/at ion ol ideas." an 
eejuall) iinportani <»b)ecli*ve is to introduce new mai- 
kctmg strateg> . products :ind s\ sieins. 

In addilit>n. duiiii!: (he >ear it is cumriuMi lo see 
sin.iller regional meeiings taking place to evaluate 
protircss. 

Group Insurance Claims 

Claim management personnel participate in the re- 
gional workshops and. in addition, in the following: 

{ i ) .An ''Advanced Training School.*' This is jii 
uiiiuial one- week course attended b\' management -'c\ el 
personnel. Its locus, of course, is on claims policies, 
procedures and sales considerations. .An example; New 
liancnck etpiipment and procedures for [processing 
group accident and hejith chiims. a svsiem called 
I laiistar. 



(2) Supervisor's Seminars, rouglily analogous to 
cour.ses available for Home Oftlce personnel in the 
C*areer Hducation Program and lasting two and one-half 
day.s. Tiiese sessions, created specifically for the newly 
named claim supervisor, are given at two locations 
Chicago, for offices in the western, midwe.stern and 
central regions: and the John Hancock Institute tor 
northeast. mid-.Atlantic and southern areas. 

(3) A series of ''claims management'* seminars. 
Included :ire managers, a.ssistant manager.s, and claims 
repres(?ntatives. Subject matter is tailored to the 
speciilc claim office -management responsibilities. I^^ol- 
low-up management training has been conducted for 
managers of the largest offices. 

(4) A correspondence cour.se that is mandated lor 
those who are claims approvers. It is administered out 
of the Home Office but monitored in the Held, where 
progress is e\aluated and examinations corrected. The 
held reports to Boston ever> quarter on status and 
completions so that field claim management can 
monitor the program and awards can be distributed to 
the completors. 

Group Insurance Underwriting 

111 addition to participation oy i lanagers in the 
regional workshops, there is a "f ^-weck course in 
Boston de:iling with basic policy 'or line .:nder writers 
of the six region.s. Regional contract per nnel also 
ct)me to Boston a: -uially for trjin" in their area of 
.esponsibilitw Furthermore. mana>. .nent training is 
ottered to underwriting managiMiient personnel in a 
field setting. 

Pension Sales 

This operation includes several traditioiuil training 
activities. One ot' these is the "Technical Seminai.** 
Becjiise ot' the relati\el\ sm:ill si/.e o\' its field force. 
Pension !-.alc- personnel come to Boston io attend 
these t)ccasitni:il. product-oriented training se:..>ions. In 
P)7(-». 'here were three meetings designed to train the 
lieltl t<j e in an inve<;tmeni product being iniK^ ^^^vlJ 
as pa:, ot .: ciianging marketing strategy **.An inter- 
mediate or :tdv:iiiced training school** aiKilogoiis to 
Insurance's \dvanced Training School Is :iiso held 
one a \'eai ifi Bt)ston. Attendees, usually I'ewer than 
ten. tocus nn technical and sales training in ixuision 
planning. 

In P'7(>. all pension representatives participated in 
lr:iinii. programs focusing specifically on selling skills. 
1 he ses.Kiii v*eie conducted in \mall group settings Tn 
reiiijiKil 1<K ions. 
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Prep 

In Boston, as in other communities, there is a 
need to provide help for the many people handi- 
capped l)Y background or. lack of opportunity - 
the individual interested in obtaining a high school 
equivalency certificate, the person anxious to 
acquire a marketable jol) skill, or the individual 
who lacks fluency in the English language. John 
Hancock is helping to meet this need through its 
Prep Program, which was established in 1968. 

The program receives no funds from govern- 
ment or private agencies and makes no charge to 
students. It is financed in its entirety by John 
Hancock as a special coiT)mitment to the under- 
employed and the unempicved in the Boston com- 
munity. Some John Han-xck employees are en- 
rolled in the program; hjwever, most of the 
students are employed by other organizations. 

Classes meet at John Hancock two evenings a 
week for three hours each evening. There are two 
programs per year: September through December 
and January through May. Courses are taught by 
certified teachers from school systems in the 
metropolitan Boston area. 

To date, about 3,500 students have been en 
rolled in the Prep Program, with many of the 
students participating in more than one progranrl. 
The Massachusetts State Department of Education 
has awarded 152 high school ecjuivalency certifi- 
cates to Its graduates. 



[•iiuiliy. there is llic *1ViisioM Wtjrkshop/* [::icli > car 
in June jll pL'nMo- '•epresciUativcs meet ncai Boston 
toi >.tie week. lliat Mini*, field and H".)nk' Orficc 
IKMisi'.Mi pcopli' deal with coninion eoncerns in wliat 
i)ne executive describes as **a give-and-take ^lUno- 
sphere/* 

In l'^W4 to P)75 tlie pension force was increased by 
llie liirnig of eiglit individuals who liad MBA's or 
eiiuivalcnt husniess experience. Tlieir training consisted 
ol tluee niontlis of classroom study at the histitulc. 
two months on field assigiunents, and a final two 
months of Home Office training. 

Evaluation and Planning 

i:valuation of (iroup Operalioifs courses and pro- 
grams lakes several forms. At the end of programs 
trainees are asked to criticize and give constructive 
suggestions in writing, testing is u.sed in basic insur- 



ance and pension courses; in addition, \iileotape role 
playing is employed to measure skill transfer. 

In the claim supervisory training, pie- and post-tests 
were administered for each of the first ten or so 
sessions. .Since the post-test results were uniformly 
higlier. such testing was stopped on this program. 

Another form of evaluafion was a follow-up seminar 
directed to large-office claim managers who had com- 
pleted initial claims management training two years 
eadier. Their judgment, as summarized by the training 
unit, was that the course liad measurably improved 
''operating efficiency and teamwork.'' 

"We've made continuing stabs at trying to measure 
eifectiveness on a more scientific basis." says Mr. 
Christiansen, "but tliere are so many variables that we 
haven't yet found a means we consider to be reliable. [ 
can't always point to hard evidence, but \ am 
confident we're making good use of the company's 
lime and money. However. I do consider developing 
more sopliistieated evaluation techniques to be one of 
my prime objectives." 

In addition to the training efforts cited above, the 
Ciroup Training Unit conducts a one-half day Orienta- 
tion Program each quarter for all newly liiied iiunic 
01 lice personnel in Group Insurance and Pension 
Operations. Many operating departments within Group 
have developed formalized internal training programs. 

A recent training development \\n bt)th the insur- 
ance and pension field sales force is the production of 
audio cassettes in Boston for distribution to Group 
Field sales t)fllces. 

Other Education and Training 

The education and tiaiiung divisions of tlie Corpor- 
ate .Secretary and llie two major marketing areas are 
not considered to he the most suitable resources for 
meeting a variety of specialized instructional needs at 
John Hancock. In a lew instances, these are served by 
training divisions within individual departments. 

Computer Training 

The most notable of these instances is data process- 
ing. Wi hin Insurance Operations. Joiin Hanct)ck em- 
ploys a data processing staff of 600 that includes 
abou' 275 computer programmers. As Nancy Bern, 
Director of LDP Education, describes it: "In 1968, 
C(Mi)puter manufacturers started to charge custodiers 
icf education, and it became more economical to di it 
ourselves.** 

Bern*s staff of six -- *'all professionals in com- 
puter and communication techniques** conducts abo".» 
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5.000 LMiipli)ycc-days of formal education a year. Siie 
notes tf'.at at tlie price John Hancock would pay \\)y 
tliis training on the outside SI 00 to SI 50 a day 
ihe value of the program she directs is in excess of 
$500,000. 

Well over half of this programming training is for 
new hires typically people with no background in 
the work, it consists, initially, of a nine-week, full-time 
course that includes basic progranuiiing, basic com- 
puter logic, and job control language. During the first 
year new pri)gramniers arc given at least two additional 
courses t)f one week each one in advanced COBAL, 
the sect)nd in diagnosing computer problen)s. Changing 
technology both in programming and equipment 
accounts for the remainder of the program. 

The mix « f basic versus advanced training depends 
heavily on economic conditions. "Financial compa- 
nies/' explaii'.s Ms. Bern, "are particularly subject to 
'raiding/ and in gt)t)d times turnover can be as high as 
M) percent. During expansion periods the training effort 
concentrates at the basic level. During slower periods we 
bring our experienced people up-to-date in more sophis- 
ticated areas. But even then there's little time for the- 
oretical education. People are usually in a class because 
they need to learn soniething for next week." 

Would the work of the divisuin benefit from more 
theoreljcal education'.^ V'es, Ms, Bern thinks, but not 
necessarily without cost to the company. Users of HDP 
seiviccN within the firm are charged for those services. 
Increased department overhead would raise the neces- 
sary charges and discourage use, "The reality," says 
Ms. Bern, "is that trade-offs have to be made." 

Technical and Training Supervisors 

I3ata processing is not the only department that has 
its own training organization. On a nuich smaller scale, 
tor example, Group Systems has a training director 



who plans and conducts a tailor-made program for its 
20-25 systems analysts. Hut all other divisions of the 
John Hancock Company and they are numerous, a 
"division" being a unit within a department desig- 
nate one of their employees as "technical and training 
super%'isur." with responsibility for keeping abreast of 
relevant tecluu^ogy, conducting whatever training is 
required in applications to the work of the division, 
and more generally training any new division em- 
ployees. This is most often a part-time responsibility, 
but in nvduy divisions it is full time. Training may be 
on the job. integrated into orientation programs for 
new employees, ati independent classroom or other- 
wise formally structured activity. There is no way. 
short of a comprehensive intracompany study, to 
discover the dimensions of this aspect of the com- 
pany's training activjiw 

Individuals who h.ive extensive responsibility for 
training others within their, own departments arc 
themselves tramed in a so-called Trainers' Institute that 
is closely allied with the Career Education Programs. In 
the first of two three-day sessions the students are 
'iiiven basic instruction in on-the-job training methods. 
In jhe second, videotaped exercises in plans develop- 
meiU and classroom teaching are uscd^ l^articipants 
may elect one or both of the two-day sessions, 
depending on individual needs. 

Other 

One final pr»> am that [)cl()ngs most appropriately 
in this group of ciali/cd educational activities is an 
".Advanced Seminar in Management,'' which occupies a 
full workweek. M is built around case studies, in-basket 
exercises, and other participative techniques. Taught 
mainly by senior officers of the company, it is 
designed for persomiel in "upper junior executive, but 
iu)t lt)p leveT* management. . 
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Educating Nonemployees 



A G()01)|,V NliMHl-R OWcDinpanics arc engaged in 
cduealirig and iraiiiiiiiz jieople wlui are iu)l iheir own 
euiployees, hul who.wtirk for lUher jHivalc or public 
employers, or are llieinselves cnirepreiieiir^. I hey do so 
inosl eoninioiily lo leaeli skills and kiVowjedizc at are 
vital to the sal-.*, inaiiiienance or use of iheir products 
but. in some instances, because educu.iioii is their line 
of business. 

Adjunct Personnel and Associated Skills 

I'oity-t'our percent ot' companies in the iioard's 
survey reported that they provide courses to clients or 
customers. (I)etaileil mt'ormation from a number of 
tireru makes clear that the term "coursi.." was some- 
times construed looselv. .md may lefer [o more 
informal modes of iiisl-'iclion as well.) 

Ilrose who participate in tliese courses are some- 
times tlie^llinnate users of ihe instructing companies' 
pKiJu'cis or services. ; manufacturer of sophisticated 
medical eiiuipmenl. foi example, trains hos|iilal and 
clinic perstwinel in its use: a cemem prtiducer gives a 
course tor customeis on aspects of advanced concrete 
technology: aiiotlier company conducts a five-week 
tiaining c<uirse \o: the techmcians of firms that use its 
automatic welding equipment in pipclitie construction; 
a machine tool manufacturer instructs customers about 
the installation, niamtenancc and oj^eration of its 
prtiducts. 

At least as often, however, participants in these 
.courses are firms otten ciuite small ones ■ that 
pertorni essential roles for the provider's tlrm in 
connec+jon with the manufacture, distribution or servi- 
cing ot" its products. Automobile manufacturers train 
their dealers in appropriate skills as do soft drink 



companies their bottlers; food chains their franchisees; 
insurance companies their agents. A camera company 
provides courses to service groups in the operation and 
repair of its products: a tire company conducts 
seminars on its new product line each year for the 
sales personnel of its distributors; and so on. Instruc- 
tion is also provided to such entrepreneurial niter- 
media ries as travel agents, architects and decorators. 

If the technical and marketing competence of these 
agents is no less vital to the supplying llrni than that 
ol the people on its own payroll, it is equally in its 
interest that the businesses be prolltable and well run, 
Ine courses that are provided for them, therefore, are 
by no means confuted to the kinds of technical 
information tiiat may be needed to sell, use or 
maintain products and eijuipnienl. but inchide mana- 
gerial skills as well, 

A System for The Coca-Cola Company's "Cus- 
tomers" 

The stake companies oflen have in the skills of 
people who are not in their employ may be seen in 
ht)ld relief in the case of the soft drink industry. The 
programs developed by The Coca-Cola Company for its 
national network of m<-!e than 600 franchise liottlers 
illustrate the type of respuiise that many such business 
interdependencies require. Almost all of the Bottlers of 
Coca-Cola are independent businesses that buy soft 
drink syrup from The Coca-Cola ( nmpany and then 
bottle and distribute the finisiicd iTiodnct, Miey are. 
thus, both the Conijiany's prii;;c customers and its 
cluef avenue to the consuming public. The Company 
has long conducted schools, workshops and seminars 
■^Mth its iiottleis and its own pcrs.-Mnel as well, But to 
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the Coiiipaiiy's board chairman ind Cl:0. J. Paul 
AusiiiK the (.\)inpaiiy and its Bi)lilers are now cDiitron- 
iing llie "trre paradox" thai "even as i>ur business is 
beconiiug more and more complex, requiring an ever 
increasing amouni of lalenl. our more experienced 
employees, faced witli ihe growing demand of the 
business, are rmding less lime to improve their skills/' 

One answer that the C\)mp;tny has recently devel- 
oped and made available to its Bottlers is a "multi- 
media learning system'' for the sales and productiot^ 
persoimel. including hard and software items in a 
complete package. 

't'lie systenrs hardware has three components a 
color TV monitor, a video cassette player, and an 
audio cartridge player. Its software includes 2() dif- 
ferent modules (more are in preparation), designed 
specitlcally for Bottlers of Coca-Cola, liacli module 
contains a video casseite, an audio cassette ami 
workl')ot)ks. 

One series ot t'^ese modules h.is been designed tor 
I'lC training <>! sak ■ and marketing personnel, another 
for production and teclmic:il employees, The Company 
has also mcluded m the package instructions and 
suugesiions for administering the modules either on 
a "one-ou-onc" basJS or in group sessions. 
/ 

EntrepreneursHIp 

Coca-Cola is not. ot" LiUirse. the only coiupany that 
seeks to olfsei the devcK >[>Mient and maintejiance t:osts 
o\ such courses In' charging foi them. IBM. whose 
courses for custoruers listed in a 4(){J-page cai:ilog 
are devovd to daia processing and programming skills, 
.iiul cnuntk>s others, leel I'lstified and al^le to uo sv. as 
well. 



Some Ilrms. in distinction to tliese. have developed 
courses or other educational services thai they sell to 
firms witii which they have no other rclationsiiip 
unless it is as competitor^ Often any expectation of 
gain i^; ciuite modest. These may be larger or more 
venturesome firms that have developed courses for 
their own employees an airlines course lor training 
reservation clerks, t\)r example, has louiu! a small 
market in companies with similar needs. On the other 
hand, some companies liavc utilized their resources 
actively to market extensive curricula in managerial, 
supervisory and teclinical subjects,' 

h'inally. a few firms, with some (uitside encourage- 
ment, have sought a direct cntrc: icncurial role in the 
nation's schoc)ls. The ebbing ot' interest in voucher 
s\ sIlmus and ''performance contracting'' alter soiuc 
experimentation six or seven years ago has disappoint- 
ed sonic and cjuictcd the fears of others. Business 
opportunity in adult, as well as earlier, education has 
also fallen well below the cxpectalicms some tlrms held 
a decade ago. But speculation about, and interest in. the 
application of industry's resources, experience and 
expertise to the education of noncmploycc populations 
understandably persists. Th.e roles that are played 
respectively by business. ic universities, and other 
interests in the future devek^piuent of cost-effective 
educational technology particularly computer- 

managed ai,^ computer-assisted instruction is likely 
to affect the shape oi the cducatit)nal system and the 
content of education in still unpredici:;ble ways. 

' M;iin (.nrini'Mit-'s. of luiirsc. :ils<» svW sllf>|>tiL•^ ;ind equip 
nu'iM [d cduf itinn;;' inst it ut i« mis. nniniiiu Irnm n()tcl)0(;ks to 
;imlii>\isuul (.'tnjiptni-'nl, ;iMil |UTt'nrni s(.T\Kts .is Ji\(.tsi' .is lUs- 
intlij! an'l tunsuliini:. 
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Company Courses: An Illustrative Xurriculum 



To MIRTHI:R 1:LUC II)ATI-: the subjoci mallcr cif 
company course prograius, relleci ilic bieadili ami 
imcnsity of individual ircaiinenis, and convey ihc 
variety of descriptive sf\les. a sampler "curriculum" is 
shown below in which course descriptions are taken 
verbatim from the catahigs or listings of many com- 
panies. (\)urse lengths (not always listed) generally 
represent hours of classwork. 

In many cases, however, assignments arc required as 
preparation for' classwork ;,iid subsequent to its com- 
; "lion. A public utilities course, for example, lided 
*'An.il\/.ing Performance Problems." specitlcs that each 
; ilicipant submit, in advance, a short description of a 
performance problem lie or she lias identified, and read 
a (designated) book on the subject prior to the session. 

Management Development and 
Supervisory Courses 

Management of People 

The lndividual\ Responsibility in Career 1'latifiini^. 

One dav. Ohicciives: to present and discuss concepts 

tor career planning and provide opportunities 

participants U) acipiiro skill and know-iiow in doML:niiig 

their own individual development plans. Description: 

Ihe topics covered will include: the nature and scnpc 

of planning an indlviduaPs development; sources of 

information and guidance for planning; and problems 

in integrating individual and tompany needs and goals. 

A ^lass manufacturer 
* * * 

f.eadership Action Seminar, live days, in- hiding 
evening sessions and evening readings, ()hfi'< fives: 
Orientation to "production and people management" 



concepts and practices pio\uK>s umlcist;iiulin>i ^f vaii 
ous styles of lea;ic'>hip; ^ivcs deeper iiiM-hl hm . 
individual and group dyiu.;nks; and stiinuLuc> .l^^arc 
ness of personal siicngths and devclopmoni nccdN 
Descripfion: Tlie leadership action seminar con. en 
tratcs primarily on inoi. dual versus team et!nrt. vi^'o^ 
of managenient, {eclimqucs of m(»ti\;ition. niari.:i'!i:i 
group competition, and personal feedbacN foi :ud\\i 
dual growth. Participants complete an acli-Mi plan I^r 
imprined management producti\!t\ . 

A photocopy cquipmcm numitdi lunt 

Performance Appraisal \\'orksli,>p. houi hafi .i, . . 
The perfornian> a[)praisal worksln^p is dc i;jiic.l 
management people whose icspiMisiluh (les ic ; ;iic liic;; 
In evaluate the )ob peiformance (^1 salaiic.l CI^r^^•..•:^ 
and to conduct performance aprviisal miciMev. 1;^ 
objectives ol the vvoikshop are lu hel[^ pailicipa;; i>. 
gain a better understanding and appreciatn Ti (i{ ihc p ia 
[)ose ol the performance appiaisal pr(\uiani arul its \u\y'\r 
mcniatioTK leain how to establish staiuivin.!'^ oi ■ 
mance: undersiand the appiaisal pio.e>^ .iv. : ' 

judgiiK'^ 'al eiKMs; impiove (hen ahilii\ i --rp.irj. 
well-wiiitcn. a' Ctnate. suhstauiue i^- : ;v, 
piiiisals: and i Mipinse then m ptcpa-iM: ; •' 

and condiictiiii: |v.;HhKii\c peiKM'-nuc ,:prMi-a! 
viewN. 



Funcdtional Shlls of McUVKUMnent 

Mauai^c>}icni hv i)hiciti\c\ \\w i u:i J.tincn ; 
etiective MHO sSNicin aie picscnicJ A \xa\\ . : 
is placed (HI the stepN prio: tn wntiiiu' ■ i^uMiw 
example: kev u^ults ariMN. ciMp^nnieni -.1 t 
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assumptions; analysis of strengths, weaknesses, oppor- 
tunities and threats. The issue of 'Mop-down" or 
"bottonvup" objeetive setting is addressed as well. 
Participants should be able to explain the key attri- 
butes (and environmental factors) of an eUective MBO 
system. However, a complete ability to implement such 
a svstem is not anticipated. 

A phannaccutical jhtn 

* * * 

Management Sciences Program T^vo half days. 
Description: Thi:; program is designed to present and 
explain management sciences concepts, equipment, 
economics and applications. Objectives: The program is 
designed to: familari/e the participants with the con- 
cepts, equipment, lochniques and applications of man- 
agement sciences; expose participants to practical and 
scientitlc management science techniques applied to 
functional areas. It will function on these questions: 
Wiiat is management science? What does it do in the 
company? How can it he used effectively'.' 

An (hI cotnpany 

* * + 

Marketing Concepts for Nonniarketing Managers. 
One day. IX^signed to acquaint managers with the main 
concepts involved in marketing. Covers niarketing. its 
functions, its idiosyncrasies, and its effects. Includes 
practical implementation methods and a discussion 
with company's marketing manager. 

,•1 household priKhicts manufacturer 

■h- * -Jr. 

Using the C\>mputer as a Management Tool Threc- 
and-a-half days. This is a course designed ft)r people 
who have need for computerized information. Its 
purpose is to help them understand how coinputer 
services work, and thus to obtain more effectively 
from them the kind of information the\' want, in the 
form in which they want it, and at tlie least possible 
cost. 

An industrial apparatus manufacturer 

* * + 

Management Skills Review. A review of the manage- 
ment skills, i,e., planning, organizing and controlling. 
This training stresses the nature of management respon- 
sibilities. It is an in-depth review of some of the topics 
topics covered in supervisory management training. 

An industrial chemicals manufacturer 

* + * 

Work Simplijlcati(m. Twenty hours. Objectives: to 
ii^iprove profits by reducing costs through the elimina- 
tion of waste; to establish a procedure for continuing 
the development of better methods, /benefits: Actual 



dollar savings through waste reductUMis are accom- 
plished wliile the now progran^ is being conducted. 
.Supervisors receive a new outlook on problem solving. 
A mutual understanding among supervisors of each 
others' jobs and problems is provided as well as all-out 
coo[ieration and teamwork being promoted. The phi- 
losophy of ''finding easier and better ways of doing 
u"ork'' is accepted and becomes a way of life. Program: 
Ten, two-hour sessions (about one-half of the program) 
are spent working actual on-the-job improvement prt)- 
jects. :\ inethod of fact gathering and analyzing 
information is learned. Methods of eliminating waste, 
combining operations, changing sequences, and im- 
proving v/ork are developed, A metht)d t)f ct)nnnuni- 
cating ideas for improvements is provided thrt)Ugh the 
Use of revised tlow processes, work place, and multiple 
aciivity, charts. 

An industrial machi -erv and 
cquipnwnt manufacturer 

=♦= * + 

Tniu the Trainer, bour half days. A course designed 
any person who does training, whether in the 
classroom or on the jtib. It includes basic principles of 
lu)w ti) train and in-class practice in putting these 
principles to work. 

.1 bank 

2*: * + 

Management Consulting Seminar. This three-duy 
semina; is ct)nducted ft)r partners, managers and 
seniors. Designed to enable experienced personnel to 
apply effective ct)nsulting concepts, this program em- 
phasizes managing a consulting engagement, budgeting 
and cash ft)recasting, manageiial accounting, other 
firnnvide ct)nsulting capabilities and efl ec t ive uses ot 
lime-sharing in each area. The seminar utilizes a 
ct)mhinatit)n t)f lectures, demonstrations, small group 
problem solving, case studies, and practice with time- 
sharing terminals to cover the subjects, 

An accounting firm 

* * * 

Busincss-Csovcrntficnt Workshop, b'ive days. Objec- 
tive: to help t)Ur mana gers gaui increased knowledge of 
the dynamic interrelatitinship between business -and 
government and what this means to the business; 
better understand the political process and its signifi- 
cance on the strategies t)f their business; knt)w when 
and how tt) use company experts in activities involving 
g'.'Vernment, 

An electrical products manufacturer 
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I'-rsonal Skills 

Dclciiathifi ami Time Mana^anou. One .ja> . L)o- 
sig- ^ provide managers and supervisors w;;li w ^rk- 
al.e ■ kIU)Vv-1u)w*' answers to Ljuestions such as: Why 
don't managers delegate as mucli as they should? When 
should 1 delegate? V m! should I delegate'.^ lo whom 
should 1 delegate? Ho., can 1 build managerial leverage 
more fiuidamentally? \\ r can I do to get all the time 
I need? Do 1 work longc Mid harder Ihan m> people 
do? Why'.' How can I com : my expenditure ol" time 
lo tit my needs? flow do \ • out from under the 
day-to-day burdens'.* How can- i break loose from the 
*Mime" and "activity" traps'.* Am I doing more than 1 
should? Less than 1 should? 

An electronics anj systems Jinn 

* * * 

Kepner-Trei^oe li-ohleni-soh'inj^ and Decisii^n-nuikini: 
Workshop (Cil-.NC'O 11). One week. De.seripdon: The 
workshop is designed to study, review and improve 
results in three critical areas: tlnding the true -ause of 
a problem; making ihe most appropriate decisions: 
etficiently implemeiiung a decision. The emphasis is on 
eillcient use ol' necessary int'ormaiion and resolving 
problem situatior.s. Ideas and concepts are studied and 
discussed tor understanding, after which case studies 
are used to ilhistrate the implementation of these 
ideas. The participants then put the concepts to work 
on their own problem sii nations with critique and 
teedback fi^ll owing. 

The program deals with problem solving and deci- 
sion making both from the individual and group 
standpoint. Ohjertives: As a result of this program the 
participants will: assess the process by which they 
analyze problems, make decisions, and handle potential 
problems: develop an undersiamling of a systematic 
approach to handling problem situatu)ns: develop tech- 
niques for asking better questions: plan for continued 
applicaii«)n and improved results on the job. 

.-I clicnncjis nuinnhiciinrr 

* * * 

Creativity in /*rnhleni Sohin.i:. Seven half days. 
Participants will: identify attitudes and behavior that 
inhibit creativity: identify their own behavioral blocks 
to creativity: work in block areas (one, two. fo:;r or 
five person exercises): use a work-related j>roblem to 
exph)re how theii individual blocks to creativit>' affect 
solving the problem: use a techniLiue tor j>inpoinling a 
problem: use at least two organized strategies for 
eliciting large numbers of ideas (brainstorming, forced 
relationships): use at least one method to evaluate 
useful and meaningful ideas; identify obstacles to 



iitipl emeu tat ion and ways to reduce lesi stance; apply 
the creative problem -solving process to a work-related 
problem and evaluate results. 

A pfu^toi^raphic equipment ami 
supplies manufai iarer 

* * * 
C<>nn)mnieations Skills Developnient. In i piemen ts 

techniLiues to improve interpersonal communication 
(written and spoken), such as listening, questioning, 
prtT^emations. nonverbals. let terwriting. et cetera. Parti- 
cipants will individually simulate common situations 
and evaluate their own interpersonal communication 
characteristics via videotai>e and feedback from others 
in the group. 

.1 chenn'cal and metallnri^y firm' 
•f. * 

Self'-asscssmeni for Manai^ers. l ive days. The overall 
objective of this program is to study and analyze the 
particip;ints' own man;igement pract ices through a 
series ot" contldential self-assessment cNercises. Re- 
medial steps for improvement are developed and at the 
completion of the program participants will have 
learned: to develop detailed approaches for altering 
their plamiing. analytical and oigauizational skills: time 
management ;uid how to set up priorities and develop 
strategies in relation to responsibilities: to identify and 
overcome performance obstacles: methods to identify 
improvement needs, implement strategies, and establish 
pert\)rmancc objectives; how to obtain and improve 
teamwork: what factors intluence the organization 
through lateral management; how sclf-motivatii/ii af- 
fects selt'-improvement . 

A paper manufacturer 
Functional and Technical Courses 

Production and Maintenance 

WelUinii l\ni^ifiee} im^. l-ive days. Ofyicctive: to helji 
individuals who have metal-joining responsibilities in a 
managing or engineering function. Method: Course will 
cover \\v' fundamentals of welding engineering: welding 
processes: design for welding: welding metallurg>'. 
standards, codes: cost calculating: and welding applica- 
tions. 

An electrical c^pn'pmeiit niamtfacturer 

* * + 

lnstrumentati(ffi and Process Control fir ijii^itieers. 
Thirty hours. Description: Tliis is a practical program 
to introduce i^ew engineers to process control instru- 
mentation by combinitig control thcorv' with problems 
taken from actual plaiU experience. It includes a 
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review of process coiilrol hardware, a workshop on 
control problems, an inlrodiiclion to control thoor>'. a 
surve>' of methods for tesiinii and setting c^'^' u Hers, 
and a brief look at direct digital control. 

A plastics fhJ< :'f'H'lurcr 

* •■'i * 

IninKliu'ium ro ColloiJ Clu'inisiry. TAvelve hours. 
This seminar will provide a ha..ic understanding of Mic 
general field of colloid cl^c nnsti)-. li is designed to he a 
practical, industry-oriented course with specific infor- 
mation dealing witii the measurement of van u.s 
pliNsical properties and applications of the basic prin- 
ciples of colloid chemistry. Topics will include scdi 
men .ition, dispersio.-* forces, electrical charge effects, 
/eta pniential rneaMtrements. surface tension, wetting, 
foaming, surface active agents, light scattering, rheo- 
log\ and preparation for coHoids. 

.1 phoit^i^raphic vquipfucm ouuiufacmrcr 

* * * 

Spliicr (Tnmsf/iission I. Ten days as required. 
Ohiaiivc: to enable the experienced distribution 
splicer to nuilvc low-, and high-pressure oil-l'illed cable 
splices in 1.>N, and ,>45 k.v. ranges. 

.1 iiiiliiy 

+ * * 

Applied Si(2iisiu s for h'ni^nnvcrs. Taught one eveninu 
per week, this course will stress the uses of statistical 
anal>'Sis methods applied in biological, ph>sical ;.;nd 
engineering sciences. Topics will include univariate and 
multivariate analysis methods in Hnear and nonlinear 
models framework, sampling and experimental designs 
considerations and parameter estimation, time series 
analysis, and other methods presented to establish the 
ettectiveness of statistics as a tov)l for appHed scientific 
and efvgineering emplos ..s. Students sliould have good 
working knowledge of matrix algebra, some aj^pre- 
i -.aion t'or probability dist - nn thcor\ , .ind aliility 
to work in differential and integral calculus. If suffi- 
cient interest is expressed Mie course will span two 
Ncmesters. [■unher details will he announced when that 
intc est is received. 

.-1 research anJ dcvcli^pniL iu firm 

* * 

Sew i'fii^ificcriu^ Concepts. Ten da\s. Objectives: to 
expose participants to new technoiog>" and science 
important to the compan>' and to acquaint participants 
with the corporate personnel working with this science 
and technolog>': to stimulate tlie participant's thinking 
ol" the effect of the ene;g\' crisis and changes in the 
siKMoeconomic environment (e.g.. ccolog>' and consu- 
merism) on engineering designs: to devet(»p insiglits 
into tools and techiiiL|ues affecting engineering design; 



to inspire eacli participant to want to read and learn 
more and thus continue his or her own professional 
development. 

An electrical ei^iiipnicnt manufacturer 

Marketing and Sales 

Advanced Sales Teehnoloi^y. l ive da>'s. Oh/ectives: 
This program is particularly recommended for sales 
representatives who desire an expansion ol" knowledge 
in customer management and selling strategies. Assists 
participants in recognizing and responding to a variety 
of customer needs and thus incieasirig their resource- 
tulness in a sales situation. I:'ni/i/iusizes: tlnancial 
orientation return on in\esimeiri. share of market, 
profit center: how to sell h\ objective and build a 
supportive strateg\- to meet account objectives: method 
of anafwing accounts for profitabiliiv', potential and 
priiduct mix: how to develop an approach to pre- 
identify customer problems and keep the account sold: 
strategies f'or sales follow-up and future growth. . 

.1 paper nianufactiirer 

* * 

Scllinii Skills for Retail //(fspital Salesmen. T'ive 
da>s. Oh/ectivrs: I'pon completion of this program the 
participant will be .ible to: make effective presenta- 
tions using the "benefit'' techniLlues in a natural way: 
handle objectives skillfulK': close a higher percentage of 
calls: manage time and territor>- more effectively; work 
wi'hin the dist ribution ssstem to solve customer 
problem^; use various compan>' s>' stems to better 
service customers; better handle returns or credit: train 
store managers and staff on merchandising techniques: 
advise store managers on la>'oin and moderni/ation. 

.1 pharmaceutical firm 

* * * 

(^'ustomer Courtesy Proi^ram, Twelve hours. To 
jHovide customer-contact persons with the basic p.sy- 
cholog>- and techniques of" good customer courtesy, 
along \\\\\\ iiasic product knowledge, and practice 
in demonstrating efTeclive selling techniques using video- 
taped role-pla\'ing and criticiue procedures. 

A hank 

* * * 
Applications in .Market ini^. Will examine in detail 

the specifics of a marketer's duties and opjioriunities in 
a specific field of endeavor. The characteristics of com- 
nu)dit\' and speciait\- product luarketing uill be scru- 
tinized and the roles of the various elements in the 
"marketing mix" will be optimized to further the 
cfTorts in this area. 

.1 chemical and mctalluri^v firm 
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Office, Administrative, Clerical, Financial 

l*r(Hhati(^n and hntntorv Comn^L l-i^itcon lu)Uis. 
iliis course provides n iionteelinie;:! review ot ^eiierall> 
weil-aerepted product ion and invenior\ control iccli- 
iiiqiks jiid relates tiiese techniques to actual situations. 

An appliance manufacturer 

* t- - . * 

I:'c<>ni 'tnics and Risk Analysis Course, i'ighteen 
lu>urs. f 'iccfivc: to give individuals who recommend 
or make decisituis on capital investment proposals a 
background in the general concepts, procedures and 
terminology- ot' economics and risk analysis as practiced 
witliin the company. 

.1// oil I'onipany 

* * * 
International Bankini!. Two days. Tliis seminar 

presents an overview of the Inleriiational lianking 
Department, (he seminar concentrates on those sei- 
vices most olien discussed and sold by banking- 
department ci)ntact personnel. Topics include foreign 
exchange, trade financing, documentary services, and 
international corporate tni:mcing techniques. 

A hank 

* * * 

Systems Analyst Trainiti^ I. One week. Objective: 
to study tiie following skills of the systems analyst: 
problem detuiition, data gathering, information 
analyses, presentation techniques, implernentalion plan- 
ning, controls, documentation, .systems reviews. 

A !^!ass manufacturer 

* * * 

I'ffcctive Business and Technical Writini^. I'ifteen 
hours. Part I ol (his program emphasizes the elements 
ot effective writing: clarity, conciseness, force, appro- 
priateness and organization. Instruction in formal 
giammar is included only to the extent thai it is 
necessary. Part II siiould be taken h\ employees whose 
work requires writing reports on scientific and techni- 
cal subjects. It covers the organization of the foinial 
technical report and provides practice in writing ab- 
stracts, 

A plastic s manufacturer 

* * * 

Frofessiffnalism f>r Secretaries. Si.x hours. Tlic focus 
is on lire meaning of ^^professionalism" a,^ it relates to 
the special qualities which a .secretary needs in addition 



to superior skills o\ shorthand and typing. The first 
session focuses on the boss-secretar>" relatit)nship. llie 
second session locuses (he co- worker-sec ret a r>' 

relationship. 

A hank 

* * * 

Introductiot] to Ixd^er Hookkccpif}\^. One-half day. 
Ohjectives: acquaint individuals with ledger responsi- 
bilities, update, maintenance and functions of (he 
company's ledger s\'stem. 

.1// insurance c ompany 

Other 

Statisr'cs: Inference and .Analysis. I'ive half days. 
Business people often need \o make predictions oi 
"guesstimates" and analwe numerical data in t)rder to 
draw conclusions. Tlie course emphasizes the use ot 
the basic tools available and the guidelines which 
enable participants to recognize the pt)ssible applica- 
tion of advanced statistical methods to (lieir problems. 

.'I marketing or^anizatiim 

* * * 

Medical Terminology, Participants will learn the 
basic structure and definition o\ medical tern^s inclu- 
ding prefixes, suffixes, loutes, ct)mbining i\)rms, and 
[ilurals. Pronunciation and spelling is stressed. limphasis 
is also placed on building a prt)fessional vocabulary 
which will enable the participants to work effectively 
in the medical field. 

A pharmaceutical firm 

* * •» * 

I\\ChL. Twemy-three lu)Ur;;. Ohjective: to offer 
infornuition useful to clerical-supporl employees. Will 
provide information which should improve effective- 
ness of support pcrsomiel. Course Description: Infor- 
mation is provided in the following topic areas: 
information on cixnpany histor\' and how clerical statT 
contributes to piollts; perception how it affects our 
capacity' to operate: communications on 
transactional analysis as a communications tool; 
authority how developed, why and where used; 
motivation how to take the initiative in motivation: 
problem solving: time management hoyv to set 
priorities; ' behavior modification | including attitude 
and self-esteem. 

.1 machine tool manufacturer 
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Appendix C 

Sample and Methods 



T Hi: SURVIlN' of corporate education and training 
programs was based on a mail questionnaire sent lo a 
sample of 2.7^)X companies, selected as represent;itive 
of all U.S. lirms liaviiig at least 500 employees. Tliere 
are estimated io have been 7.600 of such llrms. 
employing about .^2 million persons, or 52 percent of 
the 02.5 niillitMi who were in private nonauricultiiral 
employment, when the survey was conducted in the 
fall of 1^75. 

To ensure that companies of various sizes witliin 
each of the major industry types (2-digit SIC) were 
adequately represented in the sample, and yet to avt)id 
excessive sampling, all Hrms in the target universe were 
grouped into .^0 si/e-type cells. Randomly selected 
samples large enougli to yield reasonably reliable data 
ai anticipated response rates were taken from each cell 
- except for numerically smaller cells, in which all 
companies were included. 



Survey Response 

following a M:iy-June pretest, questionnaires were 
mailed to tl)ese companies on August 11. 1^)75. Six 
hundred and ten completed and usable questioiuniires. 
or 22 percent of the toial number mailed, were 
returned by mid-December when the survey was closed 
out. Table (M shows numbers of <.ompIeted question- 
naires relative to sample si/e and to estimau s of the 
iMiiverse. by company si/e and type groupii\:s. 

To derive projections lo the universe Iropi the 
sample of 610 firms, completed questionnaires in each 
of the 30 cells were weiglited that is, multiplied by 
a factor that enlarged the cell and restored it to its 
true si/.e in the universe. Tlie 50.000-and-more em- 
ployee category was combined with the one just below 
it to provide a more reliable sample base for the largest 
llrnis. 



Table C.l: Survey Univsrse, Sample, and Response Rates 



Company Size 



50,000 employees or more 
10.000 - 49.999 

5.000 - 9.999 

2.500 4.999 

1 ,000 - 2.499 

500 - 999 



A// 


Surrey 




Returns 


Companf^ ^ 


Sample 


Number 


% of Sampir 


F3 


83 


23 


24% 




323 


106 


33 


3? 2 


337 


93 


28 


954 


509 


130 


26 


:,293 


713 


157 


22 


3.188 


821 


101 


11 



Company Tyoe (and SIC) 



Manufacturing (19-39) 




1.133 


257 


7S% 


Transportation, Communications. Utilities (40-49) . 


747 


344 


95 


28 


Wholesale and Retail (SO-59) 




522 


52 


10 


Finance and Insurance (60-69) 




441 


160 


36 


Other 




358 


46 


1., 
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Table C.2: Company Size by Industry Type 



Transportation- Financial 
^ Communications- Wholesale and and 
Company Size Manufacturing Utilities Retail Insuranc Other 



10,000 employees or more 8% lO^o 7^0 9"-. 7% 

5.000 - 9,999 ; 7 7" g 7' 

2.500 - 4,999 12 17 13 14 9 

1,000 - 2,499 30 32 30 31 30 

500 - 999 43 34 43 38 47 

■To^al 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 



In terms of the si/os ot" its constituent eouipaiiies. 
eacli ot' tlie ijidustry tvpe categories is remarkably 
similar iti makeup (see I al)le ('.2). 

Follow-up Survey 

I'liderlyiug the weighting procedure used in tliis 
study is the assumption that the t'irms in each cell are 
typical and representative ot all tirms having the same 
si/c and type characteristics. To test its validity. ;i brief 
postcard questionnaire, which contained several ques- 
tions that appeared in the original, was mailed to a 
sample of 471 firms that had not completed the 
original questionnaire. Two hundred and forty-tuo, 
just over half, responded. As tlie following comparisons 
sliow, the several kinds of activities that were measured 
tended to be less prevalent i»i tlie tollowup sample 
thaii in the i)riginal one. Tliis is in line with expecta- 
tions in survey researcli that those involved in activities 



under study are more likely to participate than those 
who are not. On the otiiei hand, some or all (if the 
Ji^^erence.^ between twi> gioujts can probably l.^e 
explained b\- difteience.s in the incentives that ver>' long 
and verv short questiotir.aires provide to re.s]>*nKlems to 
be attentive and thoiou^'h. as well a> by .sampling 
error (see Tab»Ie {' .1^). 

Data on Employee Participation 

Most oi the companies participating provided figures 
that they ciuiracteri/ed (by checking a box) as ''es- 
timated" numbers ot" emplo>ees participating in various 
education and training activities. Some gave "actual" 
numbers: a small group reported that they could make 
no determination. Larger conifianies were sotnewhat 
more likely than smaller ones to give estimates rather 
than actual mimbers. They were also less likely to give 
any tlgure: ^H) percent of the smaller companies, for 



Table C.3: Prevalence of Programs Reported in Original and Follow-up Sample Groups 



Outside Programs 

After-hour s (Tuition-aid) During Hours 

Corr.pany Size Original foil'' -up Original Follow-up 



10,000 employees or more S6°a 89''o 90% 74% 

5,000 - 9,999 97 87 82 69 

2,500 - 4,999 92 89 81 63 

1,000 2,499 94 71 80 62 

500 - 999 , 86 75 67 56 

Total 93% 82% 80% 66% 

In-House Programs 

10,000 employees or more 60°b 63°u 94% 83'?o 

5,000 - 9,999 54 60 91 82 

2,500 - 4,999 52 31 86 83 

1,000 - 2,499 49 52 78 76 

500 - 999 35 - 28 65 60 

Totnl 51% 46% 85% 83% 
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Table C.4: Company Reports About Employee Participation in Major Course Programs 



During-hours Courses 



After-hours Courses Management-Supervisory Functional- Technical 



Reported Numtwrs of Employees Pjrticipjtinc) §8-'o 93'''.> 85"<j 

Actual 1/20 20 14 

Estimated '68 73 ~ 7P 

Did Not Report Numbers of Employees Participating 12 7 15 

Total 100 \- 100 100"u 



example. a!Kl porcoiu dI' hiiiiest provided lliiures 
for nuinhcrs k)\ enipUiyee.s principal ing in lunciioiial 
course proiiraius (see Table C.4 K 

Projections were made individually To; each com- 
pany-si/e category, then added. Assumptions were . . 

(1) 'Dial wiihin eich si/e category the number of 
employees in companies liaving a pn>gram ol" tiie type 



measured was. in the same 'proportion to the total 
number of employees as the number of the companies 
was lo tlie tt)tal that is, that companies with and 
without such prt>grams had. on average, the same 
number of emph)yees. 

(2) llial the percent ot' paiticipating employees in - 
ihose companies giving no number was the same as in 
companies giving estimates. 
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Appendix D 

Additional Data on Company Expenditures 



Till: TABLhS THAT follow, supplcmenl ing the 
analyses of reported company c\ pen di lures Tor educa- 
tion and training in Chapter 2, show dollars spent per 



employee within each of the sample cells (i.e., com- 
pany si/e and type) for each of the program categories 
(tuition aid, other outside, internal), and in total. 



Table D.I : Company Expenditures per Employee, Tuition Aid 



Company Type (and S/C) 



Number of 
Companies 



Average Expenditures 
Mean Median 



Highest Company 



Manufacturing (19-39) 

Transportaiion. Communicntions. Uiiliiifs (4049) 

Wholesale and RtMail (50-59) 

Financ . and Insurance (60-69) 

Other 

Manufaclurtng { 19-39) 

Transportation, Communications. Utilities (40-49) 

WholesaiR and Rntail (50 59) 

Finance and Insurance (60-69) 
Other .... 

Manufacturing (19-39) 

Transportation, Communications, Utilities (40 49) 

Wholesale and Retail (50-59) 

Finance and Insurance (60-69) 

Other 

Manufacturing (19-39) 

Transportation. Communications. Utilities (4049) 

Wholes:.te and Retail (50-59) 

Finance and Insurance (60-69) 

Other 



o 


10,000 or more employees 




/in 


S 4.96 


S 2.18 


$50.00 


13 


4.12 


2.60 


11.38 


6 


4 31 


.96 


2.75 


6 


18.30^ 


16.10 


40.00 


7 


2.40 ' ' 


1.59 


7.51 




5,000-9.999 employees 




23 


6.55 


3.84 


25.00 


10 


9.34 


8.79 


18.52 


3 


2.65 


2.63' 


5.00 


18 


14.64 


14.67 


40.00 


2 


11.60 


1 1.60 


22.50 




2,500-4,999 


employees 




33 


6 32 


3.70 


29.85 


13 


9.13 


5.21 


46.15 


4 


2.24 


1.78 


5.10 


16 


19.41 


16.11 


60.33 


4 


9.74 


6.81 


25.23 




1,000 2,499 employees 




42 


10.99 


5.30 


163.64 


26 


5.63 


2.25 


57.14 


13 


2.77 


2.23 


10.27 


66 


18.20 


9.23 


113.27 


13 


7.22 


3.33 


22.15 
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Table D.I: Company Expenditures per Employee, Tuition Aid (continued) 



Company Type (and SIC) 



Number of 
Companies 



Average Expenditures 
Mean Median 



Highest Company 
Expenditures 



500-999 employees 



Maf>ufacturing (19-39) 15 

Tinnsportatioti. Communications. Utiliti es (4049) 12 

Wholesale' nnd Rt?tni 1(50 -59) G 

Finance and Insurance (60-69) 31 

Other /\ 



6.80 
7.13 
4.43 
15.21 
3.33 



3.90 
2.25 
4.27 
8 93 
3.67 



25.21 
57.1^ 
10.27 
73.62 
4.86 



Table D.2: Company Expenditures per Emplf)yee, Other Outside 



Company Type (dnd SIC) 



Number of 
Companies 



Average Expenditures 
Mean 



Median 



Highest Company 
Expenditures 



10,000 or more employees 



ManufdCtunni} ( 19 39) 

Transpof t.ifiDM, Communications. Utilitit's (40-19) 

Wliolt?sau.' and Rt'lail {50-59) 

Finance? afid Insurance (60-69) 

Orhfi 



36 
12 
4 
4 
6 



.3.50 
2 23 
.92 
5.60 
3.21 



1.76 
2.20 

36 
6.33 

.98 



$25.00 
28.47 
2.75 
12.50 
9.08 



5,000-9,999 employees 



Vlamifacturinn (^9 39) 

Trdfisportation. Communicai u')OS. Utilitit.'s (4049) 

WholHsah'^nd Rt'tail (50 59) 

F mane*? atirj Imuianct* (6069) 

OXbiJr . . 



22 
10 

3 
16 

2 



4.48 
4.67 
1 55 
17.40 
3,80 



2 05 
1 19 
05 
9.42 
3.80 



21 .31 
18.52 

4.60 
139.22 

6.43 



2,500-4,999 employees 



Manufactunnq ( 19 39) 

Transpor',:!ion. Communications, Utilitif?s (4049) 

Wholt'sair anrl R.-lijil 150 59) 

FirianciJ ai.d lnsur:jnc(» (60-69) 

Oth(?r 



32 
12 

4 
14 

4 



6 00 
2.83 
2.09 
11.55 
G.93 



2 39 
.89 
1.37 
8.99 
.80 



29.85 
9.80 
5.10 
31 .03 
26.13 



1,000-2,499 employees 



Manufactunntj { 19 39) 

Transportation. Commutiications. Utilttnjs (4049) 

WhoUJsalH and Retail (50 59) 

Financo and Insurance* (60 69) 

Other 



37 
23 
12 
62 
12 



6.65 
8.41 
5.20 
14.65 
15.88 



3.38 
3.93 
1.43 
7.23 
2.54 



53.47 
60.05 
26.32 
151.71 
63.50 



500-999 employees 



Manufacturmy ( 1 9-39) 

Transportation. Communications, Utilituis (4049) 

Wholesale and Rplail (50-59) 

Finance and I nsurance (60-69) 

Other 



12 
IQ 

5 
29 
4 



4.21 
13.33 
10.05 
18.22 
14.23 



2.52 
6.82 
1.51 
5.99 
7.47 



22.22 
60.05 
26.32 
151 .71 
41.95 
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Table D.3: Company Expenditures per Employee, Company (Internal) 



Company Type (nno S/C) 



Manufactunnij ( 1 9-39) 

Trijnsportatin;!. Coinmu(iicdtioi>s. Ut'litit's (40 49) 

VVhok?SiJle j.xl Retail <50'59) 

Finance ai>d Infuinnce (60-69* 
Other 



MtinufncturitU} U9-39) 

Tfiiosportation, Communicar iOf>s. Utilities (40-49> 

VVholesiile iUH\ Ret.iH (50 59) 

F miHice arui lt>sut<'ince tGO-6^) 
Ottvu 



Number of 
Companies 



Avnntgc E xpondituros 
Mean Mvdicin 



36 
1 1 
5 
4 
6 



^'0 



3 

16 



W.COO or more employees 



$47 00 
101 95 
18.84 
75 24 
23 13 



$12.22 
60.12 
19.00 
70.50 
1 1 .25 



5,000 9,999 employees 



35.50 
43.71 
5.66 
89 25 
14.45 



1 1 .47 
25 6^ 
1 20 
45.22 
14 45 



Highest Company 
Expenditures 



S750.00 
302.50 
27.47 
1Q6.71 

• G9.84 



264.90 
148.15 

15.79 
431 37 

1 7.65 



2.500-4.999 employees 



Manufjctunncj \ 1 9-39) 

TranspoitiitiOn, CornmunicniiOt>s, Utilities i40 49) 

VVholesdIe inul Retail {50 59) 

Fifijriceand Insurance (60 69) 

Other 



28 
12 

3 
17 

4 



9,06 

42.94 
7.19 

28.13 
4.57 



5.92 
39 70 

6 25 
27 27 

3 00 



54.40 
104.07 
10.20 
65.21 
12.31 



1.000-2.499 employees 



Manufactuniu} ( 19 39) 

Transportatiun, Comrnunic;it ioit's, Ut iht les (40-49) 

Wholesale and Retail 150-59) 

Finaf)c'e and Insurance (60-69) 
Other 



35 
22 
12 
58 
12 



9.67 
30.13 
14*. 69 
24.10 
1 7.57 



1 .57 
22.41 

3.28 
12.61 

6.97 



1 1 3.70 
1 13.63 

62.89 
1 19.59 

51.15 



500-999 employees 



iManufacTurifKj ( 1 9-39) 

Transportation, Communications, Uii 

Wholesale and Retail (50-59) 

Fnianceand lr>sufafice {60-69) 
Other 



ite?s (40-49) 



13 
9 



29 
4 



2 80 
25.74 
22.26 
19.44 
14.93 



.50 
23 45 
20.00 
6.67 
6.97 



16.80 
71.42 
62.89 
1 19.59 
45.78 



Table D.4: Company Expenditures per Employee, Total 



Company Type (and SIC) 



Number of 
Companies 



A verage Expenditures 



Mean 



Median 



Highest Company 
Expenditures 



10,000 or more employees 



Manufacturinq (19-39) 

Transportation, Communicattons, Uiilitu?^ 

Wholesale and RhmIiI (50-59) 

Fjfianceand Insurance (60-69) 

Other 



(40-49) 



30 
10 
4 
4 
6 



$64,60 
89.20 
19.23 
98.75 
27 89 



$19.30 
64.32 
18.22 
98.30 
16.57 



$804.17 
288.93 
32.97 
129.57 
79.36 
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Table D.4: Company Expenditures per Employee, Total (continued) 



Company Type (and SIC) 



Number of 
Companies 



Average Expenditures 



Mean 



Median 



Highest Company 
Expenditures 



5,000 9.999 emp 'oyces 



Manufacturing ( 19'39) 

Tf ansportatton, Communications, Uiititu 

Wholesale nnd Retail {50-59) 

F irujncf* jiH'l InsufiMict? (60-69) 

Oth.?r 



:s (40-49) 



20 

8 
3 

15 



44:89 
55.29 
9.87 
10: 14 

29.86 



24 00 
33 82 
10.80 
68.52 
29 85 



268.38 
186.18 

18.42 
588.23 

40.18 



2,500-4,999 employees 



Manufacturifu) (19-39) , . . 

Triitispof tation, Communiccitions, UtihtH.'s (4049) 
Wholesalfj ,ind Rr'tail (50-59) 

Finn net' an(j Insutano* (60-69) 

Oth»jf . . . . ' 



27 
12 

4 
14 

4 



19 91 
55.34 
9.67 
66.16 
21 25 



13.10 
53 56 
7 47 
66 87 
13 97 



67.16 
130.72 

20.41 
100.80 

55.99 



1,000-2,499 employees 



Matiu^actunnq ,( 19 39) 

Transportation, Communications, Uriliti(;s (40-49) 

Whol;*sale and. Retail (50-59) 

Fintinceaiul hisurano* (60-69) 

Oth»M 



34 

21 
12 
53 
12 



22.97 
44 66 
22 30 
59.91 
41.16 



1 1.08 
32.00 
16 71 
46 38 
3r.67 



1 73.00 
135.71 

65.03 
222.83 

93.69 



500-999 employees 



Manufacturing ( 1 9-39) 

Tra*H,sportat lon, CommunTcat»ons, Utilities (40-49) 

WholesalV and R.JtatI (50-69) . ' 

Financf*and Insuranc*? (60-69) 

Oth(?r : 



11 

9 
5 
29 
4 



10.23 
49 36 
36 20 
57.96 
32 49 



9.09 
25.91 
31.64 
31.69 
16 67 



25.33 
135.71 

65.03 
222.83 

91.74 
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